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PREFACE 
‘By Sin RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, By, 


1 PRoMIskD Mr, Harvey to write the Preface to his book on the 
History of Burma, and now that I have his typescript before me 
1 fulfil my promise. It is well over fifty years since | first 
landed in Burma, when Thayetmyo and Toungoo were on 
the British frontier, when it used to take three weeks‘by boat 
to reach the Iatter from Rangoon, what time the bore in 
the Sittang served, It took one fourteen days to reach Tha 
yetmyo from Rangoon up the Irrawaddy in the rains of 1871, 
ircumstances have changed the amenities of travel almost 
inconceivably since then. At that time the comers ia the 
Irrawaddy stream were rounded by fastening hawsers on to 
trees on the bank and steaming round by degrees with their 
help, as the current was stronger at such spots than the harse- 
Power of the river steamers 
At is now also approaching forty years, after a long absence 
in India after the Thayetmyo days, since 1 first saw Mandalay 
in the war of 1885 onwards It had been well known to me 
by: reding asm place of romance in the distance beyand the 
frontier, approachable only by the favoured few, and it was as to 
@ land of romance that T approached it in the greatly improved 
‘means of travel reached by the middle eighties of the last 
century—finding my way through the miles of complicated 
streets from the river shore to the’ walled and moated city 
and the stockaded palace in its midst. For three years, 
April, 1887, to December, 1889, 1 was the first Cantonment 
Magistrate and the first. Vice-President of the new Munici- 
Pality—and: tome it fell to dismantle the great city and 
change its features, within and without its walls, into the 
Cantonihent of Mandalay. To commence: also at the same 
¥ 
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time the fashioning of the great modem provincial town of the 
British Indian Government variety out of what was virtually 3 
medieval Burmese capital was a work of absorbing interest 
and an unforgettable experience 

1 was necessarily in close touch with the greater person- 
alities of the King’s régime and had to learn much of the recent 
history of his rule and his people, which created in my mind a 
strong desire to ascertain all that the scant leisure hours during 
my many duties permitted of their origin and earlier story. 
have therefore long taken an absorbing interest in Burmese 
History and in all works which purport to teach it 

A great deal has been written on Burma, and there are 
valuable monographs on her history and anthropology. But 
of the two, it is history which has been the less studied till 
quite Iately. ‘The reason for this has been the difficulty of 
finding such material as exists—thoagh there is a great deal of 
it—and rendering it intelligible Of late years the Burma 
Research Society, founded in 1910, has begun to collect ma- 
terial of all kinds, and this book may be regarded as one of 
the first-fruits, for it is written by an office-bearer at the 
instance of one of the Society's founders, Monsieur Chatles 
Duroiselle, who is himself responsible for much of the most 
enduting work that is being done on Burma and her archa- 
ology. 
Up to this year the only full length History of Burma, 
based on original sources, bas been Sir Arthur Phayre's, which 
was published in 1883, but excellent as that great work is, 
‘much that was not available to him has naturally come to light 
since then; thus, he had not aecess to the inscriptions, or to 
Chinese sources, 

In the length of time that circumstances of government 
service and health have made it necessary for Mr. Harvey: to 
consume in bringing out the result of his many labours, Sir 
George Scott has also produced a general History of Burma, 
published this year under the title of Burma from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. He has clearly consulted the authori- 
ties, and he has written his book with all the literary skill which 
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distinguishes his former writings But 1 agree with his own 
statement in his preface “that parts of the narrative are 

ippant," and taken altogether it is a light book. It does not 
interfere with a work like that before me. There is plenty of 
room for both, and the student would do well to study Me. 
Harvey after running over Sir George Scott, if he would dive 
Sriously: into Burmese history. 

Mr. Harvey's book presents us with a mass of original 
work and incorporates the results of research up to thie dite of 
going to press, But it is something more than a work of 
scholarship; it is also a singularly: sympathetic study of the 
peopies of Burma ; it is a book written with the heart as well as 
with the head, 1 venture to stress this point, because I am old 
enough to remember the seamy side of native rule, Things 
which sound incredible to-day were commonplace under native 
rule two generations ago, yet anyone who records them now 
is dismissed as a hostile critic—so short is human memory, #0 
rapid has been the growth of nationalist sentiment. Burmese, 
like all oriental, and indeed most general, history, is 3 sombre 
record, a fact that many modem Burmese “ patriots," as those 
of other nations, are apt to forgets the tendency is to regard 
the past asa golden age, and even Thibaw now has hiis halo. 

People who want tendencious writing will have to look 
elsewhere, for this book glozes over little But thei” 
beauty of the ancient world is described with equal vivid- 
ness. Thus, Mr. Harvey writes of the Pagin Dynasty: 
“The legacy of their fleeting sway enriched posterity for 
ever, It was they who made that sunscorched wilderness, 
the solitary plain of Myingyan, to blossom into the 
architectural magnificence of Pagan If they produced no 
nation-builder like ‘Simon de Montfort, no lawgiver like 
Edward 1, they unified Burma for more than two centuries, 
and that in itself was an achievement. But their role was 
esthetic and religious rather than political. To them the world 
‘owes in great! measure the preservation of Théray 
‘one of the purest faiths mankind has ever known, By 
had strangled it in the land of its birth, In Céylon its 
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existence was threatened again and again. East of Burma it was 
not yet free from priestly comuptions, But the Kings of Burma 
never wavered, and at Pagin the stricken faith found a city of 
refuge, Vainglorious tyrants build themselves sepulchres, but 
none of these men has'a tomb. , .., These men's magnificence 
went to glorify their religion, not to deck the tent wherein they 
camped during this transitory life." It is a kindly and just 
Judgment. 

Aites quoting the early European visitors’ accounts of Pegu 
in its days of power, which read so extravagantly to modem 
eyes, Mr. Harvey makes the following illuminating remarks: 
“These men, saw the East in all ber glory, such as we no 
Jonger see her, We have lost that vision and are the poorer. 
Yet we have Jost it because we have grown ticher. Our 
standards have altered. We no longer accept the pinchbeck 
and bone which even kings among our forbears were fain to 
wear as gold and ivory. Our Europe Is no longer the little 
Christendom of Gothic times, living on the scanty. produce of 
grey skies, trembling at every tumour of Saladin or the 
victorious Turk, She is sovran Europe who holds the East 
in fee and the whole world beside. We haye come to know 
that all that glitters is riot gold, but these first voyagers did 
not know it. They came from evil-smelling walled towns, 

SWwhere folk dwelt in kennels and died like les of epidemics 
caused by their own insanitation, ‘To men who lived in the 
cold and changed their clothes tut once a year and went 
‘unwashed for months, the sunshine and the clean water, the 
children splashing all day in the creeks, the girls at the well, 
were one long delight. Ordure vanished quickly under the 
tropical sky, aud instead of fetid narrow streets and over- 
hanging houses, they saw the airy spaciousuess of Peau city 
in its heyday, and wide ways sweeping out of sight towards 
the four main gates. Men who had wrung a fourfold eropy at 
best, from the hard northern soil, saw a miracle jn tice with its 
forty-foldout-turn, and in the mango a ure and refreshing 
fruit. ‘They did not stray inland far from the capital, these 
simple ‘sailormen. They saw fittle but the wealth of a 
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kingdom heaped together on one man, the prince who 

peacocked it in his palace, and they took such vestures, such 

jewels, such pomp and circumstance, to be 2 type of the whole 
i 


‘Mr. Harvey ends a well-told account of the death of Alaung- 
Bn ares) St bet cepa fo Ate oe 
the buming words: “So he was buried with the ritual of 
Tee Recs a alae ty [eemeciol wad eae ad Be 
lowly village, and the mourning of an entire people. They 
would never see his like again, the village beadman who had 
made himself lord of Burma and received the homage not only 
of the tribes, but also of French and English captains kneeling 
to receive his orders in respectful silence. . . . He had reigned 
‘only eight years and was under forty-six when he died; but 
men are remembered by the years they use, not by the years 
they last.” 

Speaking of another great man of the past, Anawrahta, the 
founder of the Pagan Dynasty, Mr. Harvey writes of the effects 
‘of Buddhism on Burma: “His chief monument, the Shwezigon 
Pagoda, built In .D, 1059 and still unfinished at his death, is 
18 solid. pagoda of the kind so common all over Burma. Yet 
it attracts worshippers daily, while finer temples built by his 
successors are deserted, Its popularity is due to the excep- 
tional: sanctity of the relics (Buddha's collarbone, his frontlet 
from Prome and his tooth from Ceylon), and to the shrines of 
the entire pantheon of the Thirty-Seven Nat spirits, who, as it 
were, haye come circling round in homage to these relies If 
anyone doubts the debt Burma owes to Buddhism, or wishes to 
see what she would have been without it, let him wander here 
and contemplate these barbarous images of the heathen gods, 
Asked why he allowed them, Anawrahta said = *Men will not 
‘come for the'sake of the new faith Let them come for their 
old gods and gradually they will be won over!" The local 
oral tradition which Mr. Harvey here quotes shows that a 
‘Buddhist leader was influenced by the same feelings as the 
early Christian missionaries in Europe The images at the 
Shweziin Pagoda cannot, however, have been those of the 
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Thiny-Seven Nats as they now exist, as so many of them were 
living human beings long after Anawrahti’s date ‘The illus, 
trations of my own collection of images and drawings of this 
order of Burmese supernatural beings (see The Thitty-Seven 
Wats, 1906) will also show how the all-pervading faith in the 
Buddhist religion in Burms has changed the old barbarous 
representation of the Nats into something that is noblé in ex. 
pression and beautifal in feeling. 

‘The first succeses of the village headman of Shwrebo, 
Alaungpayd, are told! with a swing, a raciness and an insight 
into ‘the Burman character that make instructive reading 
“The deficiency Of the races of Indo-China in power of com. 
bination on a large scale 4s natural to people whose inherited 
instincts were formed in a country of great distances and bad 
communications But when roused to enthusiasm they have 
shown considerable capacity for combined action. Among the 
Burmese the years 1752-7 are a model instance. Alaungpaydl 
Was not the only prominent man in Upper Burma. 1 


in Minbii district. Some of the leaders were men of better 
birth (than Alaungpaya), who had not to go back nine genera 


Oe more quotation and I have done with this particular 
Point. | Writing of the doings in 1823 during the days of 
Bégyidaw, ‘the Imposible" from the British point of view, 
Mr. Harvey remarks that the Assamese campaigns, “waged 
amid strange races and magnificent scenery, powerflly affected 
‘he imagination of the Burmese, as they swarmed through the 
Passes oF floated for hundreds of miles down the Brahinaptra 
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selves and whetted thelr appetite for further conquest. Among 
the commanders who thus won fame was Mahabandila," of 
whom much was beard in the first British war with Burma in 
1824. Mr. Harvey's account of Mahabandtila is just and dis- 
criminating, and the following remark shows that in historical 
judgment be rises above racial feeling: "He was an imperialist 
of the mast aggressive type, yet it is unjast to regard hin as 
responsible for the war of 1824. He did, indeed, force it on, 
but in advocating it he was merely the mouthpiece of the 
entire people" 

There is one criticism’ which it would not be difficult to 
Jevel at this book in places At times it reads almost like a 
jumble, in which the wood cannot be seen for the trees. That 
is not the fault of Mr, Harvey but of his subject, Except 
when Burma has happened to came tinder the rule of one man 
or of one dynasty, or say under two or thres definitely separ- 
able rulers whose careers ‘can be clearly followed, its history is 
a jumble very difficult to disentangle It has in fact been the 
prey for centtrries at @ time of sinall tribes, or even cliques, 
ruling over small areas, always fighting and for ever getting 
the better of each other alternately. It is a disheartening 
matter foc the historian to try and give a clear view of the 
various happenings under such circumstances ‘The hierarchy 
of the Thirty-Seven Nats is closely connected with personages 
‘of historical consequence, and I soon found, in trying to trace 
‘out the stories jn historical sequerice, how difficult it was to fix 
the place in history of the individuals concerned. Much of 
Burmese history is necessarily the relation of the small doings 
of princelings and mere raiders, and yet if the story of the 
country is to be rightly presented it must be all told. But it 
cannot help being confused to the rapid reader, and anyone 
wishing to understand history in such conditions must in fact 
tbe paticat and careful. 

But however insignificant these Jocal ambitions, fights and 
victories were in the world's view, they were mighty happen- 
ings to the inhabitants of Burma, ‘The war with the Chinese 
in the thirteenth century was to the great Emperor of China an 
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afftir with small people beyond his boundaries—a matter to 
he left to the discretion of one of the officers on his frontiers 
To the Burmese, however, it was a struggle between two 
‘mighty peoples, to be recorded with the same attention to the 
actual facts and the same perception of proportion that they: 
subsequently bestowed on their fights of the same description 
with the great British Empire 

‘The Burmese nevertheless have always been happy tellers 
of tales. Their capacity for relating a story well is rematkable 
nd makes their historical records enticing reading, apart fom 
their high or low value ay history. Many: a page of the 
Hmanwan or Glass Palace Chronicle is a delight to peruse, and 
the same: may be said of almost any other Burmese Chronicle 
‘one muy consult—the narrative is so vividly and so humanly 
told. Mr, Harvey hag been therefore wise in drawing largely: 
on the legends of Burmese history and so made his work mone 
thoroughly of the soil than would otherwise have been possible 
The story, for instance, of the end of Narathihapate, the tast 
king of the Pagin dynasty—the Tardkpye Min, the king that 
fled! from the Chinese—as quoted from the G/ase Palace Chron 
fede in this book—is told with the fascinating skill and power 
of the bom. story-teller, 

The happenings in most history: are 30 frequently horrible 
that one often wonders how life could have been tolerable, 
Much greater is the wonder as to how so much that is beautiful 
in art, that is wonderful in philosophy. and noble in religion, 
sould have come into existence. Burma ia no exception, 
Much that happened there has been terrible, and simple devas 
tation went ‘60 for long petinds together 40 constantly. and so 
completely as to constitute a nightmare, 

Such periods are-to be found in all Faster history and 
in Western history as well, and yet philosophy, religion und 
the arts of peace have Rourished exceedingly. How was it? 
Anyone who hus experience of street riots knows that the 
trouble is confined to the streets in which it occur Life it 
the rest of the town—even, in a street or two away from 
the riot and outside it—passes on quietly as usual: * So it is 
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with war, In the area actually concemed it is terrifying, all- 
absorbing ‘and destructive of every amenity. Elsewhere the 
countries concerned are affected, of cours, but private life 
‘goes on quietly in much the usual way, and when communica 
tions are long or difficult it is not affected at all. So the poet 
‘can write, the philosopher can think and study, the priest can 
preach, and the artist work, just as they have dlways done, 
‘Thus it was posible for the great philosopher-historian 
'A\-Birlini and the equally great poet-historian Firdist to pro- 
duce their world-renowned works at the court of such @ raider 
and restless warrior as Mahmid of Ghazni. It is in fact a 
mistake to suppose that because a man has been a cruel invader 
‘and conqueror, he was therefore a max of low intellectual attaine 
‘ments and cared nothing for the arts and the higher living. 
‘Timir Lang (Tamerlane) was anything but an illiterate man 
caring nothing for the beautiful things of life, for all his shock~ 
jng sack of Delhi and many other similar deeds. So it was in 
Burma. ‘The greater rulers, cruel as they frequently were, were 
mighty builders, and under them the arts and religion Rourishest. 
Under such men there were constant periods of general peace. 
‘When the country was divided up among petty local fighters, 
however complete the anarchy supervening in one locality, there 
‘was peace in another at the same time Like all other countries, 
Burma has always been « good place for the top dog to dwell 
in, but even he has had his bad times as well: a condition that 
is apparently inseparable from human life. 

‘Anyone who has worked, like myself, in the same field, will 
quickly realise the labour which has gone to the making of these 
few hundred pages It has involved ransacking Chinese and 
Portuguese records, Dutch and English State Papers, and 
working through native Burmese material of which much is 
‘unprinted and in defective languages How valuable such 
research can be the transcript verhatine of the Chinese Gentiral 
Stal Report on the invasion of Burma in 1763-9, in the days 
when Hinbyshin sat on the throne of Alaungpaya, is a 
Strong instance Often it is the very virtue of a piece of hit- 
torical research that leads to its overthrow ‘by those who come 
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after, but whether Mr, Harvey's conclusions endure or not— 
and {think that they are generally sound—his beck will form 
4 starting-point for searchers of the coming generation. It has 
blazed a way through the jungle so that others may build the 
road. ‘The great feature of the book is the flood of light it 
throws on the still many dark places of Burmese history, It 
constitutes distinctly a step forward in our knowledge of the 
subject. 
a Wa 
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Mk CHARIS DROIULLY, Superintendent, Archwological 
Survey, Burma, suggested in 1918 that I should write this books. 
Since then he has guided my reading and given me access to 
his notes—the accumulated notes of a lifetime—so that the 
first half of this book is langely his, and the only reason his 
name does not appear on the title page is that he tas not seen 
the final draft 

Next to him my chief collaborators were J. S, Furnivall, 
H. F, Searle and J. A. Stewart, members of my own service, 
and Profesor G. H, Luce, Rangoon University ; with these 
four 1 have been in regular consultation for several years, 
My thanks are also due to Mg San Shwe Bu (Honorary 
Archwological Officer), Mr Justice May Oung, Maung Mya 
(Archeological Assistant), Mg Po Kye 2 (Subordinate Civil 
Service), C. K, De (Secretarint Librarian, Rangoon), R. Grant 
Brown (Indian Civll Service), Miss 1, M. Anstey, Arthur 
Waley, W. A. R. Wood (His Britannic: Majesty’s Consul- 
General, Chiengmai), G. W. Wheeler (Bodleian Library), 
George Cordés (Librarian, Vajirahana National Library, 
Bangkok), and many others 

‘The reader will find the footnotes intelligible if he remem 
tbers that authorities are referred to by means of ubbrevintions 
‘or keywords which are printed in italics and are explained in 
the alphabetical bibliography at p. 373. Only the italicised 
portian of a reference is given in the bibliography ; thus 
p 95 refers to ARAS! 1915-6 Duroisclle “The Ari of 
Burma and Tantric Buddhism "—the bibliography expands 
ARASI, the periodical containing Duroizelle's article, but 
does not give the articlé, even. sv, Duroiselle. 
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J have taken advantage of long leave in Europe to consult 
unpublished state papers in the India Office, and the tisual 
Dutch and Portuguese sources. Chinese sures have been 
translated in the files of the Political Department. As to the 
ative sources, they are so little known outside Burma that 
explanation is necessary. 

It has too long been the fashion to deny the existence of 
historical material in Burma, But it is a question of standard, 
and the native material, though modest in both quantity and 
quality, is better than in the rest of Indo-China. Inscriptions 
may be rare in the fifth to the tenth centuries, but from the 
eleventh there is literally a deluge of them; and whereas in 
Campa, Cambodia and Siam, scripts have in the course of 
centuries undergone such profound changes that the compilers 
of later chronicles could not read the earlier inscriptions, in 
Burina inscriptions from the eleventh century onwards aro in 
what is practically “square Pali," which is still used in’ the 
Fammawasa (ordination service). Hence after the eleventh 
century the chronology of Burmese chronicles is rellable, Une 
fortunately the inscriptions used by historians were often copies 
‘containing dates which had been seriously miscopied (Durwiselle, 
"List" vy, vi); this, and the tendency of the chroniclers: to 
‘overlook inscriptions such as the Myazedi (p. 43), which did 
Hot happen to be in the collection near the palace (jx 268), 
resulted in the chronicles often being several decatles out 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. Some 1,300 
inscriptions have long been printed in the six volumes of 
Inscriptions, which are useless to philologists because the 
spelling has been modernised and the copying is defective— 
there is. one page which contains eighty-two mistakes thix fi 
now being rectified, for the major inscriptions, in Epieraphia 
Birmanica, issued by Mr Duroiselle, which retains the origitil 
spelling and gives a large photograph of each text, 

‘Second to these, and inferior, are the vernacular chroticles, 
One of them, the Yazawingyaw, goes back to the fifteenth 
century (p. 104). Other early works are the sixteenth century 
Kasadarit Ayedawpon (p, 170}, and the curios Patotug? 
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Yaxawin (p. 188), written probably within a generation of 
De Brito's death (1613) by some burmanised Portuguese 
captive, But the standard chronicles are eighteenth and ninc- 
teenth century fucubrations, such as the Aimaman Yazawin, 
compiled by a royal commission in 18295; linguistic criteria 
show them to be based ou material which is clearly late; save 
for quotation of archaic songs, their style reveals no archaisms 
of so marked a type as to suggest that their basic MSS. date 
from before the sixteenth century, Indeed it could hardly be 
otherwise, Although some sort of palace records were kept 
in the Pagani and Pegu palaces before that date, the country 
possessed no developed civilisation with diffused private or 
institutional papers, Vandals like ‘Thohanbwa 1527-43 and 
‘Alaungpaya 1752-60, rebels like those who in. 1564 burt 
down Bayinnaung’s capital, helped to destroy such records as 
there were, Changes of dynasty would lead to their neglect 
and dispersion, For such as survived, there were no proper 
record-room methorls; mildew, white ants, and the accident of 
fire prevented MSS, from reaching uny great age, especially 
those which were not strictly religious. It is the rarest thing 
in Burma to find MSS, as much as two centuries old even in 
the imagination of the possessor 

‘The chronicles abound in anachronisms (p. 340) and in 
stock situations which recur as regularly as in a yellow back, 
But it was not the eighteenth century compilers who started 
the fashion of romancing ; they were only following precedent, 
for close studly will show that perhaps ax much as half the 
natrative told as historical down to the thirteenth century is 
folklore (pp. 315, 316, 327, $29) When a standard history 
of Burma comes to be written, it will be necessary to 
divide the reigns of such kings as Anawrahta into two 
parts; the first part will be The Evidence, eg. inscriptions 
showing him to have actually existed and what he did, and the 
second part will be The Anawrahta Legend. Such division is 
rot feasible within the limits of this little pioneer work, and 
although critics trained in the history schools of the West will 
be shocker! at my treatment of the Paguni period, anyone 
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familiar with the atmosphere of Further India will be able to 
supply hls own comment on these pages, reproduce 
the miraculous narrative objectively. Nor is it practicable to 
Produce ® lucid and well arranged book at the present stage, 
when the chief desideratum is to collate and record evidence 
‘much of which is scattered and untranslated or unprinted 

‘The chroniclers regard general conditions in early times as 
being the same as in their own day, the eighteenth century, 
The only evidence we have as to what they really wets consists 
‘of exiguous inferences from medizeval inscriptions und of ovca- 
sional references by foreign travellers; so far as it goes, such 
evidence gives one the idea of a stationary civilisation, the same 
in the Middle Ages as at the time of the English Conquest 
in 1824. What the English found is so easily, ascertainable 
in print that, in the interests of space, I have omitted it, and 
refer to general conditions only when the narrative contains 
contemporary evidence to show what they were 

Whe main Burmese record is the Hmannan Yazawin down 
to 1752 and thereafter the Kenéaungset; both are official, 
Local histories such as shamuings are frequently late, some, 
such as Ko Hhayaing Thamaing, being written a decade ago: 
written by individuals, they have not the range and accuracy 
‘of the great official compilations, but some, such as the 
Shwemascwdrw Thamaing, must haye been maintained at 
Pagedas for centuries and record valuable traditions 

Alnungpays, as his behaviour-at Pegu in 1737 indicates 
(p.-235), destroyed many Taiaing records; tradition says his 
successors did so, and the Talaings after they were conquered 
had neither the heart nor the means. to maintain archives [ 
have used a Burmese MS. version of Razailarit Aypedawpon ¢ 
the British Museum MS. “History of Regu,” by Sayadaw 
Athwa, used by Sir Arthur Phayre; Burinese MS. translations 
of the Thatermwemun Yasawin and the Paklat Ta 
Chronicle; and Schmid?'s German translation of *Slapat 
ragawan datow smim ron.” 

The best Arakansse records, Maharazweun (148 angas), 
Do We " Rabikaing Razawun" (48 angus), Nga Me Mahara: 
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sawun'" (24 angas), are practically unobtainable, being in palm 
leaf copies which are few and far between. San Shwe Bu 
has given mea few notes from Do We, Nga Me and others, 
and T have used Phayre’s Arakanese MS. in the British 
Museum: Dinnyawadi Vasawinthit, the only printed Ara 
kanese history 1 know, is a third hand piece of work. An 
admirable though slender check.on Arakanese chronology 
‘exists in the dated medallions issued by the rajas of Arakan 
from the fifteenth if not the tenth century onwards (p, 137). 

For Siamese chronicles 1am mainly indebted to Mr. W. A. R. 
‘Wood, svho furnished me with a précis, Shan chronicles are 
30 consistently reckless with regard to dates, varying a couple 
of centuries on every other leaf that 1 have disregarded them. 
As for the remaining races, such as Karens, Chins, Kachins, 
they were illiterate, and there is no record, 

Hence our main authority is the standard Burmese chroni- 
cles It is impossible to study these, especially in conjunction 
with the other native records, without acquiring considerable 
respect for them. No other country on the mainland of Indé- 
China can show so impressive a continuity, ‘The great record 
of substantially accunite dates goes buck for no less than nine 
centuries, and even the earlier legends have a substratum of truth. 
But that which gives continuity also gives filse perspective; 
the record is that of the Burmese, the energetic and dominant 
minority who’ possessed an abiding palace and a continuous 
tradition. Written in the shadow of the throne, the chronicles 
tell tittle of general conditions, and their story is not that of the 
peoples of Burma, or even of the Burmese people, but simply that 
Of the dynasties of Upper Burma. In a land of centrifugal 
tendencies, facts are distorted to fit into a centripetal scheme, 
and the Burmese capital is made to occupy the whole of the 
canvas, while races such as the Shans, who for centuries were 
of at least equal importance, and the Talaings, who were 
Probably the Jeaders of civilisation to the very end, are scarcely 
mentioned save as a foil, 

‘The Pagan period appears to have unity, but, apart from 
inscriptiohs, material is lacking; the Shan period is seen 
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to be chaotic, because the chronicles were becoming fuller 
with the growth of the monastic system and the diffision 
of literacy. Thibaw 1878-85 is notorious; yet if our only 
evidence were the Burmese court records, he would appear 
a5 model monarch who spent his time uttering sublime 
sentiments, making ideal arrangements for religion, abolishing 
monopolies, ete, ete. The chronicles for the period of Pagan, 
which read so charmingly, were written by men who thus de- 
scribe the First Anglo-Burmese War,1824-6 (BE. 1186-7):-— 
In the years 1186 and 1187 white strangers Gam the west fastened. 
3 quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden Palace. Thy landed at 
Rangoun, took that ploce und Prone, and were permitted to 
‘advance as far as Yandaba; for the King, from motives of piety. 
and regard to fife, made no preparations whatever to oppose 
them. The strangers had spent vast soms of money in thelr 
enterprise, so that by the time they reached Yandabu their re- 
‘sources were exhatisted, and they were in great distress. ‘They 
thes petitioned the King, who ia his clemency and generosity 
seot them large sums of money to pay their expenses back und 
ordered them out of the country, (Cresifund 1. 304.) 
At is difficult to see the history of Burma in its true ectour 
and orientation, because material is lackinig, Weakness is the 
predominant feature of central government in the East, and in 
Burma most of our material i that of the central government ; 
hence the story told in this book is sombre But it is lest 
depressing than that of many easter countries, and it would 
not be depressing at all if only we could get out of the palace 
and among the people. It is a people which must sometimes 
have wondered whether its government did not emanate from 
8 vampire rather than a king, and yet it never lost its b 
(oF missed its hold on the essentials of civilisation. The clergy 
may have been recluses, but they not only: lived ‘beautiful 
lives: they fearlessly maintained the Law of Mercy. When 
Beater races bound the feet or veiled the face of their women, 
or doubted if she fad a soul, the Burmese held her free and 
enthroned her as chieftainess-and queen, 
Pethaps some better equipped writer will tell this story and 
Portray the life of which we catch glimpses in many an ole 
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song. Wheti he appears, much that is ugly will recede into 
the background; at present it clogs the foreground, Those 
who would have it omitted forget that a historian has no power 
‘to suppress an integral part of the record; neither the rules of 
his craft nor the dictates of his conscience allow it, for, in the 
words of one of the greatest of Liberals, John Morley: "The 
law of things is that they who tamper with veracity, from 
whatever motive, are tampering with the vital force of human 
aD 
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CHAPTER I 
BURMA BEFORE 1044 


Bur, being little more than the valleys of a river system 
shut off from the outer world by hills and sea, is fitted to be 
the home of a unified people But even now the process of 
unification, though accelerated, js incomplete ; and when history 
‘began, the country was a medley of tribes.* 

Perhaps the earliest inhabitants were Indonesians but they 
have left scarcely a trace and in any case they were displaced 
hy Mongolian tribes whose home was probably in western 
China, These were the Mon and the Tibeto-Burman tribes 
from eastern Tibet. Doubtless they came down the great 
rivers, but the routes, order, and dates at which they came are 
purely conjectural. The Mon (Talaings) spread over Burma 
south of Henzada, The traditional names of the Tibeto~ 
Burman tribes are Pyu, Kanran, and Thet; perhaps the Thet 
are the Chins, and the Kanran the Arakanese; the Pyu, now 
extinet, may be an ingredient in what afterwards became the 
Burmese, and they seem to haye been pushed inland from the 
Delta coast by Talaing pressure from the south-east, as if the 
‘Talaing route into Burma was down the Salween. The Karens 
may have been earliest of all, 

‘These races came, owing to causes stich as drought and 
ethnic pressure, in successive infiltrations, each driving its 
predecessor farther south. Down from the north they came, 

Ayana tne word pes he Chin aie ad Man the Shas 
aie fr Wart dation om Seaham eel with the dsonon 
Of Hogi fom ange Te maleate wth te nae Bras tele 
them write not Brakmadess (land of Brabma) but Myarroadesa (latd of 
Myamma), and an eleventh century Talsing inmeription (RSASB 1920 21) calle 
Fee AG a costo Na hades sli eae Halliday, 
Smale, ZBRS srt Gimore" Kees Polk Love" sad Grane Broa Og 
‘of the Burmese" ibid., Temple “ The People of Burma” in Journal of the 
‘Society of Art? gto with which read Vincent Smith * Oncor History of India” 47, 

? no 
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tribe after tribe of hungry yellow men with the dust of the 
world's end upon their fect, seeking food and warmth in tiny 
homesteads along the fertile river banks, seeking that place in 
the sun which has been the dream of the northern races in $0 
many ages. The infiltration tasted centuries The Shans did 
not enter the plains till the thirteenth century and the Kachins 
were penetrating Upper Burma when the English annexed it 
in 1885. Many of the immigrants must have been settled in 
before the Christian era, They lay thinly scattered over the 
country, illiterate animist tribes with little political organisa 
tion, Men dwelt in isolated units, divided by forest and hill, 
‘& scanty population whose hut-fires sent up smoke here and 
there above the jungle, The unit was doubtless the village, 
with communal tenures and rigid clan customs! If after a 
time kings came into existence they were little more than 
tribal chiefs 
«+. «tn times long passed away, 

When men might cross a kingdom in a day, 

And kings remembered they should one day dic, 

And all folk dwelt in great simplitity, 


‘We read of seven kings who went up to do battle against 
‘Taikkala (Ayetthima in Thaton district); but as their realms 
were all pressed in between the mouths of the Salween and 
Sittang rivers, each kingdom must have been no larger than 
township.* 

Indeed there can hardly have been political units of any 
size before writing came into use Although itiwas not une 
known before A.D, $00, no inscriptions of earlier date have yet 
been found. It was brought, probably about 4.2. 300, from 
‘South India to the Pyus first of all, as part of the great Hinda, 
expansion: overseas; the earliest Pyu inscription contain 
Kadamba letters which were in use at that date near Goa on 
the Bombay coast. Hindus had come long before but it was 
not till this time that their cultural influence took root; they 
brought writing, customary law, and other clements of civilixa~ 

\Fochamtr lla Pan Cayo, itn, Partal 
seutne ey Gaton” nd Las fee ia ay 
=o I rae ite 274, of 0 pion sit) 

eiacema ee eet 
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tion.’ They founded kingdoms in Java and Sumatra, and 
dotted the coast from Bengal to Borneo and Tonkin with little 
trading principalities such as Prome, Rangoon, and Thaton. 
Their coming was generally peaceful, for if they came as.in- 
dividual traders they would be welcomed; and if they came 
in numbers to set up independent communities, there was 
usually room in so thinly populated a land. But as time went 
‘on there was less room, at any‘ rate in the places most worth 
having; and a few traditions such as the following suggest 
that at times there was petty fighting — 
‘THE STORY OF THE TALAING HERO KUN ATHA, 

‘Thamala king of Pegu [A.D. 825-37] made his younger brotber 
‘successor to the throne and, promising to welcome him on his retura, 
ent him to Jearn wisdom from a famous teacher at Taaila. Now on 
the border between the realms of Pegu and Thaton there dwelt an 
aged Karen couple working their yw fields, and they had a daughter 
and Thamala the king made her his ehief queen, And the months 
and the years went by, and she conceived in her wormb, and the Kine 
forgot his brother Wimala. 

Now Wimala, having learned wixtoat, bade farewell to his teacher, 
and reamed home. But because his brother the king forgot his 
‘promise and welcomed him not, forthwith in anger he slew hia brother 
the king, And inammuch at that very time the queen gave bisth to 
Iver 200, he ordered that the iew-horn babe also be slain, But the 
quoen, with grief in ber hear, hid the babe outiide the town near & 
pasture whore buffaloes graze ; and the waf futies guarded him, and 
day by day be grew in wisdom and strength. 

‘When he was sixteen years old, Hindu strangers came to the land, 
‘They wore angered becuse the Talnings had driven them out, and 
they came back saying "We wil Gght and regain Hanthawaddy.!” 
Led by Lambs, a yiant seven cablts high, they came in thoi ships 
fami surrounded Pegu town and sent a letter to Wimala the king. 
‘And when he had the letter, Wiral the king sent oat messengers to 
seck a champion ; but though the messengers searched, they found 
‘Ro champion, 

Now at that time a certain Nonter went hunting inthe forest and 
he came to where the silt batfaloes graie, and to! wmong the buf, 
faloas there stood a-vatinnt youth, And the hisnter returned home, 
and he told his wife, woul she said “ Husband, if this be true, tell jt t0 
the king, and he will reward thee." And the ‘hunter told the king, 
und Wimala the king sent mitiwers to fetch the youth. And when 
they brought him, at once Wimala the king knew kim for his nephew, 
‘See ale ZA 199 

Hasty Hlatry, of 18978 
Saree hen abn wv Va 
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‘and he ennobled him and called his name Atha-kumma, because he 

sboold conquer his enemies. Then Wimala confessed his sin, and in 

that moment Atha-kumma plighted his troth to fight the Hindu 

Mrangers. But first he waited seven days, and sought the buffalo who 

‘was his foster-mother to ask her leave, and she gave him leave and 

‘ahewed him how to fight and conquer. Then he retumed 10. Pegu 

town and did battle there," and speared the Hindu giant in the side, 

‘nod took prisoner seven ships and three thousand five hundred Hinds 

strangers. He boilt Kyaikatha {the pagods of Atha, in Thaton idie- 

‘rict). And Wimala the king made him successor to the throne. 

(Nanda-thora,) 

The Burmese are a Mongolian mace, yet their traditions, in- 
stead of harking back to China, refer to India, Their 
chronicles read as if they were descended from Buddha's 
clansmen and lived in Upper India. Even their folk-lore is 
largely Hindu. Most of their towns have two names, one 
vernacular, the other classical Indian? just as the Latin Church 
made it the fashion for every city in Europe to have « Roman 
hame whether the Romans had been there or not. A few 
of these classical names are due to actual immigration from 
the original namesake in India; thus Ussa, the old name for 
Pegu, is the same word as Orissa, and Pegu was colonised 
from Orissa, ‘The surviving traditions of the Burmese are 
Indian because their own Mongolian traditions died out. The 
only classes who could read and write and keep traditions 
alive were their ruling class, the Indian immigrants, 

In Upper Burma these immigrants came overland through 
Assam; in Lower Burma they came by sea from Madras, 
In some localities, such as Thaton, Prome, Pegu, Rangoon, 
and in many a town in Arakan, Indian immigrants doubtless 
formed a large proportion of the population; indeed the 
name ‘' Talaing” is probably derived from Telingana, a region 
on the Madras coast whence so many of them came. Like 

oe ate 40. lar near & monastery at Hiathakan, 
sis soa ote Shvcnasday pada ucxenepecuag eae ne 
nes. 
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good Hindus, they built little shrines; and it is probably. 
these shrines that form the original strata of such pagodas as 
the Shwemawdaw at Pegu, the Shwedagon at Rangoon, and 
the Shwezayan at Thaton, all of which may well date back, 
in some shape or another, to before the Christian era They 
brought their clergy with them, just as chetties and European 
merchants do now in Rangoon, and with as little result on the 
people at large, As a rule their religion was a domestic 
matter, but in the course of centuries they became so numerous 
fs to effect peaceful penetration, Moreover, their Hinduism 
begun to inclide Buddhist elements after 261 s.c, when 
Asoka conquered the Kalinga and introduced Buddhism into 
South India. Its spread there doubtless took some time—the 
absorption of a religion is a slow process—and its spread to 
Lower Burma probably took longer still. What must have 
been a decisive factor was the rise, in the fifth century after 
Christ, of a great Hinayana centre at Conjeveram in Madras 
under the commentator Dhammapala; ancient Talaing writings 
frequently mention Dhammapala and Conjeveram, and the 
earliest Talaing inscription is in the Pallava alphabet used 
there in his time. 

The faith existed side by side with Brahmaniom, What 
the excavator’ finds in Burma ig often Hindu rather than 
Buddhist. In some sculptures Buddha appears as an inearna- 
tion of Vishnu, ‘The legend of Duttapaung, the Pyu chief, 
is tinged with Sivaism, for he is described as having three 
eyes; and what look like phallic emblems have been found at 
P 


‘Doubtless these changes affected for the most part only 
the towns, the trade centres, and the rulers who, if, not 
foreigners, intermarried with foreigners The bulk of the 
people outside went on in their old quiet way worshipping 
stocks and stones—the usual animism and spirit worship of 
simple races, Religious strife is scarcely mentioned; but 
that there were occasional struggles between Hinduism and 
‘Buddhism is indicated by traditions such as 
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‘TWOK STORY OF THE TALAING HIEKOIVE NMADRADRVE (TALAMTAW). 

‘Tinea (A.D. f043-57] was heretic king [ol Pegu} Hey . . made 
‘no obeisince to Buddha, to the Law he hearkened not, he honoured 
the Bmkmans, He threw down the images of Buddha, be exet them 
away into ditches and marshes. 

Now there was a certain merchant's daughter who clung to trie 
religion. Bhadradevi was thin maiden's name. From ber tenth 
‘year up she went oot to listen with her parents and she hexrkened con- 
Kinually to the Law. ‘She tad exceeding great joy in the Three 
Gems. Daily she sai the Three Names of Refuge with care. And 
it came to pass that the time when she was in her first youth was the 
time when the king cant down the imayes of Buddha. At that time 
the maiden went down to bathe, and by chance she thrust hee band 
‘against an image of Buddha. “And sbe drew it up, and it glistened 
With gold. She naked “Who has caused this image t0 be cast 
away?" And the old slavewamen made answer “Lady, this king 
follows the word of flue teachers Verily it bs the king who has 
caused this image of Buddha to be cast away, Whoever greets, 
honours, or bows before Buddha at the pagodas, him the king causes 
to be slain and to be brought to naught." Thus said the slave. 
‘women. When the maiden had heard their words, she spake of this 
wise "1 obey the ‘Three Gems. I can endure deuth. Fits wash the 
image clean, then tet it up at pagoda.” She herself and the alave~ 
women washed it and set it up at a pagoda. . ... Now ax ahe wax 
setting up the image, these things were told to the king, And he 
‘ent Funners to call ber. ‘The maiden, that ring adorned with (ema 
beyond price, spoke to the king’s runners saying * Let me abide bere 
Drefare the image." And slee made haste to wash every image of 
Buddha ay many as were there, anu ta set them up, every one. And 
after a time the king sent more runners, When the maiden came 
before the king, she spake unto him. But he listened with anger, 
‘and spake in this wise Take her to the elephants that they may 
‘umple ber to death," “Then the maiden caused yentleness to soften 
the king and the elephants and the elephantnen, and continially 
the said the “ {take refuge in the Lord *and she called on the Thine 
Namies of Refuge. And the elephant dared not tread on ber, bat 
Jhp roared with his voice, wither could the elephantmen make ‘him 
un. at ber. Many times they brought other elephants, but ‘no 
elephant dared tread on her. So men told the king in fear Whit 
the king beard these things, he spake in this wise " Cover her with 
straw for the funeral pyre." But the maiden caused yentlene=s to 
‘work again, and she called on the ‘Thee Names of Refige, Men 
stirred themselves to burn her, yet abe burned not. Sa they told the 
Ising in fear. “‘Hhus spake the king "Bring her here.” ‘They brought 
hher to the King, and he said “0 miaident When 1 sen the image 
of Baddha thy teacher fly up into heaven, then mayest thot live. 
Bat if from the image of thy teachar there fly not up seven Images, 
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ight images, Twill have thee cur lato seven pieces!" And be had 
fuer Jed 10 the foot of the ditch... and she prayed on this wise 
“O image of the Lord of Bliss! t thy hindmaiden set up thy 
images Badia Is font everywhere, his Law is lord everywhere, 
his Church is lord everywhere, Ax Baddha, his Law, his Church are 
‘everywhere Jord, so may eight images of Buddha fly up into heaven 
‘atthe king's hall!" And in the twinkling of an eye there flew eight 
images up into heaven... towards the king's hall. And) the 
maiden teturned nnd pointed them out to the king. With many 
men he saw them, it was a wonder far and wide. Then said 
the maiden “O earthly king! Buddha my teucher ix gone to 
Nirvana. Thott hast been able to see only hi images Ay up into 
heaven in his stead Thou hast followed false teachers and called 
them better, Let thy handmaiden see them fly up,” Then the king 
‘commanded them to fy, But the false teachers could not fly. And 
the king drave thers away... and he exused the maiden to buthe 
‘and he taived her to be his chief queen . . . und be retumed thanks 
find followed true religion ever after. (Schmid) 


Civilising influences were strongest round the coast and in the 
Delta, Upper Burma lay inaccessible ; true, it was nearer to 
China, which from the second century before Christ used 
trade routes through Burma,' but China's interest seems to 
have been limited to these routes, for traces of any influence 
of hers are hard to find (p, 73). Tagaung in Mogok sub- 
division received civilisation from Upper India, but not till 
some time later than the Talaings, judging from the fact that 
the earliest writing 90 far found there is in North Indian seript 
of the tenth century® Again, in the seventh century  Talaing 
princess married a Tibetan king. But though instances such 
as these show that the tedious overland route was in use, 
it was round. the sea-coast that development centred, and 
especially in the south where the river mouths brought down 
the produce of the interior. Roman shipmasters,* trading in 
Ceylon and Mads, heard of Sobanas River (Irrawaddy, 
Salween, cf Suvannabhumi), and Golden Land (the Delta, 
Malaya and Sumatra),* Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, writing 


Two were along the Imumaddy and Satween vera; the third, down the 
hindi vet and though Manip tk the carvan thee ont joey 0 
‘Afghanistan where the allks of China were exchanged forthe gold of Hurope 
(EPO to Flic * Deus iindeairea" nd Hamer 1.) 

3 Sex nate” Fuhree's Tuscon " p. 310. 
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in A.D. 140 even mentions » Tugma Metropolis, in a spot 
curiously like Upper Burma, as if it were Tagaung. Bur it is 
to Prome that the Chincse pilgrims chiefly refer when, in their 
travels, they speak from hearsay of Burma ; and to the Arabs, 
whose shipping predominated in the eastern seas from the 
eighth to the sixteenth century, Burma was Arakan and 
Lower Burma :— 


They say that the king of Rakma (Lower Burma] has fifty 
thousand elephants, Hin country produces cloth made of velvety 
‘entton, and aloe wood of the sort called Aimdé. (Ibo Khordadabeh, 
years 844-8, Persiun traveller from Basra, in Ferrand) 

‘The king of Rahma eojoys no great tepuie . . - His troop are 
more numerous than those of Ballabra, Gudjra und Tekin. ‘They 
say that when be marches to batle he is accompanied by about fifty 
thousand elephants. He campaigns only in winter; indeed his 
lephants cannot stand thirst anit 40 they can yo forth only in winter, 
‘They say that in his anny the waihermen amount (o between 
Yon and fiteen thousand, Ta bis states are found eloths not foand 
elsewhere; a dress made of auch cloth i 90 fine and light that it 
an pase throujh a signet ring. Tt in of cotton, We have seen a 
‘sample, For barter the people use cowries, which form their currency, 
Bor gold, silver, aloes are also found, anc stuff called camara {yak 
hair) whereof fyftapy ure made. The same country produces 
the thincceros, an animal which has on hie forebead & xingle horn, 
find in this horn i a human figure. . . .. We biave eaten the fleab. 
‘He ie qumerous and fives in the woodk He is found in other pasts 
of Ind, but bere the hom is more beantiful, often containing the 
‘image of a man, peacock, fah or anything else. The Chinese ome 
indies of thie hom and pay high prices among themielves, up to 
fhree or four thousand winar and even more necording to the Bgure's 
beauty, These horns are bought with cowries (Sulayman, year 
851, traveller from the Persian Gulf, did) 

Jn ted lies a realm called Rahm, bordering on the sea Its 
ruler th a woman. It is ravaged by the plague, and any inan who 
comes from elsewhere in Ind and enters the country, dies there. 
‘Yet many come by reason of the great profits to he made. (Iba al 
Fakit, Persian traveller, year 903, ibid) 


‘The above exports, to which ivory must doubtless be added, 
contrast curiously with the rice, teak,’ and oil by which Burma 
is known to-day. But the scanty populations of the ancient 
world were selfufficing and had no need to import rice; their 
consumption of oil was small, for it was not used industrially 
till after the development of power-plant in the eighteenth 

See note “Teak! gre i 
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century; their own forests had not yet been cleared, and 
sufficed for housing and shipbuilding. Power transport did 
not exist until thenineteenth century; consequently articles of 
heavy bulk could not be exported, and commerce was confined 
to luxury articles such as precious metals, jewels, ivory, pepper, 
silk and aromatic woods. As the above extracts show, few of 
these were found in Barma, and traders therefore ranked her 
below many other parts of Asis, Indeed most of the country 
was uncleared jungle. What is now the fertile Delta had not 
yet silted up; it lay beneath the tides, and the higher land 
was an archipelago of tree-clad islets. “Thaton was on the 
coast, und the earliest traditions refer to Pegu town as an 
island in.a shallow sea? 

‘The imports included piece goods from the Chola kingdom 
in Madras and Buddhist images from Upper India. Possibly. 
there was a regular manufacture of such images for the Burma 
market long after Buddhism had died out in Upper India— 

In Benares land there was an ancient pagoda on the top of 
the river Ganges’ bank. When the bank washed away, men picked 

‘op the relics and holy images that had been enshrined there, 

sand gave them to their children to play, for there was no longer any” 

‘one to worship thei. Now Nga Dula a ship's captain saw this, and 

the thought "The folk of the east country deem these images divine 

and worship them, f shail get gain if T sell them to the folk of the 
feat country." So'be bought them for iting price and canoe with 

them to the landing stage of Pegu. . . . Men told king Tissa [1043- 

57] --- and he rewarded Nga Dula richly and ensobled him. 

(Shiwvemawdanr Thamaing 81,) 

Probably every town of any size went its own way, receiving 
propitiatory homage from the surrounding villages and yielding 
it to some larger town whose chief happened to'be masterful, 
‘The races inhabiting them were those which we see to-day 
and probably their appearance was much the same save that 
intermarriage had not yet produced the present uniformity 
of type. Perhaps the most interesting are the Pyu, now 
extinct! Their language still existed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; up to that time the Arakanese, and the Chinese till the 
tenth century, knew the people of Burma as the Pyu, The 
Chinese describe Burma in the ninth century as containing 


+ \Seeote “The Ancient Coastline par, 
See note" Py Phylognomy pr. 
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eighteen states and nine walled towns all of which were 
dependent on the Byu, Their chief town. was Prome but 
traditions of them survive as far north as the Kabaw valley. 
Their elimination, leaving so few traces, renders it unlikely 
that they had a very noticeable: civilisation but doubtless 
it was equal to any other in Burma at the time 
‘burned their distinguished dead and buried the ashes in large 
ums, The writing on these ums indicates the existence, at 
Prome in the eighth century, of a dynasty named. Vikrama 
who may well have been rajas of Indian or half Indian blood. 
Prome was overthrown, probably niot long after A.D. 800, 
by internal dissensions among the tribes. The chief town in 
Burma, it was a port not far from the sea which in those days 
came farther north. Its pagodas, such as the Bawbawgyi, 
Payama and Payagyi, are of a curious type not found elsewhere. 
It is the most extensive site in Burma, larger than any city 
the Burmese ever built, possibly because the whole population 
dwelt inside the wall, The remains of this masiive wall at 
Hmawza show that, where seven or eight villages now stand 
amid brushwood and rice-swamp, there was once « great and 
powerful city, 

‘When the PAuo king goes out in his palanqitin, he thes on a couch of 
golden cont For jong distances he rides an elephant. He has 
‘several hundred women to wait on him, ‘The wall of his city, built of 
wreonish glared tiles, is s60 4/1 round, with twelve gates and with 
pagodas at each of the four corners, ‘The people live inside. Their 
house tiles are of lend and sinc, and they use the wood of the 
nepeliue titehi (yetmaub) as timber, They dislike taking life. 
‘They greet each other by clayping the arm with the hand. ‘They know 
how tomake astronomical calculations. ‘They are Budidhiats and have 
‘@ handred monasteries, with bricks of ylasa ware embellished with 
fold and silver vermition, yay colours and red kino. The floor is 
Painted and b covered with omamented carpets. The king’ residence 
isin like style. At seven years of age, the people cut their hair and 
‘enters monastery; if at the age of twenty they have not grasped the 
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doctrine, they return to lay estate, For cloches they use skirts made 
‘of cotton, for they hold that silk should not be worn as it involves the 
taking of life. On the head they wear gold-flowered hats with a blue 
net or bay set in-pearls. In the king's palace are two bells, one of 
gold, the other of silver; wher an enemy comes, they beat these bells, 
and bara incense to divine whether their fortune ix good or evil, 
There is « huge white elephant-image a hundred feet high ; litigants 
barn incense and knee} before the elephant, reflecting within them- 
selves whether they be right of wrong, and then they retine 
‘When there is any disaster or plague, the king kneels down belore the 
‘elephant and blames himself. 

They have no fetters Criminals are Rogyed on the back with five 
bamboos bound toyether, receiving five blows for heavy, and three for 
light offences, Murder is punished with death, ‘The land is auited 
10 pulse, rice, und the millet-like grains: Sugar-cxoe grows as thick 
ava man's Jeg. There is 0 hemp or wheat, Gold and silver are 
‘used ay money,! the shape of which is crescent-like ; it is called teng~ 
chSeh-t'o [dingadaw) and tru-tan-t'o [sudandaw), Having no grease 
for oil, they uve wax and various scents for lighting. In trading with 
‘the neighbouring states they use porpoise [? skin}, cotton, and tock- 
‘crystal and earthenware jars as barter. The women knot their hait on 
‘Yop of their heady ancl ornament it with strings of pearls; they wear 
natural-tinted skirt and throw pieces of delicate silk over themselves > 
when walking they hold a fan, and the wives of great personages have 
four or five attendants at each side carrying fang, (Chronicles of the 
ig dynasty of China a. 618905, chapter on “Southern, Bar- 

barians,” ut Parker “ Burma, relations to China" t2 slightly amended.) 
‘The eighteen chieftainships mentioned by the Chinese were 
probably in Central Burma and the Delta. In the third 
century the Khmer kingdom of Funan* held most of Indo- 
China outside Burma and included the present Tenasserim 
division among its feutlatories. As for the north of Burma, 
the tribes there were dependent on Nanchao (Viinnan) ‘The 
people of Nanchao, probably Shans, combined, in the middle 
of the eighth century, into a considerable state which defeated 
Chinese attempts at conquest until 1253, About 754 the 
Nanchao chief conquered the tribes of the upper Irrawaddy. 
In 800-2 two deputations of Piiao (Pyu), the latter of which 
was beaded by their chief's son Shunant'o ( Shwenandaw), 
accompanied a Nanchao mission to the court of China at 
Hosi-ancfu; there the Pyu retinue sang songs containing Sanskrit 


"Until 86x the Burmese had no coined money, we 14 18978 Temple " Cur- 
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words and went through spelting dances, lining up in a pattern 
which read" Nanchao sends Holy Music"; the Emperor was 
quite amused and he bestowed minor honorary offices at court 
‘on Shunant’o and his father. But the secretary who drew up 
the patents gave vent to his private feelings in the following 


PORM BY PO-CHI-| THK IMPERIAL SECRETARY ON THE OCCASION OF 

A RURMESE PWE AT THK CHINESE COURT AD. Bor, 

‘Music from the land of Piso, music from the land of Pixo t 

Brought hither from the yreat ocean's south west cortier 

‘Yung Chang's son Shununt'o 

Has come with an offering of southern tunes to fete the New Year, 

ur Emperor hap taken hi seat in the courtyard of the Palace. 

He does not press bix cap strings to his ears, he is fateniny to you ! 

At the first blast of the Jewelled shell dheir matted locks grow clap. 

‘At one blow from the copper gong their painted limbs 

Pearl streams glitter wa they twist, as though the stare were shaken in 
the sky, 

Flowery crowns nod snd whit! with the motion of dragon or snake 

When the dance was ended the king’s0n addressed or haly Monarch 

“\My father desires to be your servant, beyond the realm of T'ang.’ 

From left and right « shout af joy barst from all the court 

“How far is spread the viriwous name of our All-highest Lond {* 

A ronment later the whole Cabinet was assembled in the Chamber of 
Stare, 

Here it submitted documents to the Those, counselling the Sovran 
‘Lond 

‘That such an occasion as an Emperor watching the Pao preseatinye 
new fumes 

‘Ought 10 be recorded in the state annals, to be handed down to future 
keserations. 

‘At that tite there was an old farmer who hood the earth and sang. 

Secretly he sounded hie Prince's heart, speaking quietly to himself: 

They say that you intend to exercie a wise and enlightened ale, 

‘That you wish to move men's hearty towards briiying about complote 


peace 
Moving hats is done from within, & eannot be done from without. 
‘Complete peace coines from realities, not from mere names, 

AF the state be regarded as a human body, the state may be well ruled, 
‘The Exiperor is that body's mind, the people are its lbs, 

{fthe libs ate alling, the mind also will be ill at ease. 

If the people are at peace, the Emperor will be happy. 

‘ut the people of this er Chéng Viath are far from enjoyiay pence, 
Although lie listen to Piao music, surely the Emperor mut Be na ? 
Hearkea, Lord | Ifthe people of Chéng Yiian were healed, 


Even if no music eanie from. Miko, the Emperor woold be hailed as 
a saint." . 
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‘Music of Piao, in vain you raixe your dit, 
Better were it that my Lord should listen to that peasant’s humble 
words. 
(Translation, sent me by Mr Arthur Waley, from Po Chii-? works, 
British Maseam Chinese supplementary catalogue ¢5315..2, the 
Japanese edition printed in 1618,) 


In 808-9 the Nanchao chief styled himself P'isohsin (Pyushin), 
“Lord of the Pyu.” He cannot have had any authority over 
Prome, but he overshadowed Upper Burma to the extent that 
whenever he wanted slaves he could make « foray and carry 
‘off people, as in 832 when he deported 3,000 Pyu people to 
populate Viinnan Fu; and they took care to placate him, as 
in 858 when they presented him with a gold Buddha in 
gratitude for having helped them against raiders, Upper 
Burma tribes such as the Kachins seem to have furnished 
levies for his great uttack on Hanol in 863, Several northern 
towns have Shan names—Tagaung is Takawng “Drum 
Ferry," Mogaung is Méngkawng “Drum Town.” Pyusawti 
the title of a traditional chief at Pagan, is Shan Chinese, and 
his five successors bear names formed in the same way as those 
of the Méng dynasty 649-902 of Nanchao,' Probably Upper 
Burma was half Shan by race and under Nanchao influence. 
Such influence was non-cultural, for Nanchao was not a civil- 
ising centre, and her existence as a barrier state furnishes a 
reason, in addition to China's remoteness, for the absence of 
Chinese influence on Burma during these formative centuries. 

Alter the fall of Prome (p. 12) its people migrated to Pagan, 
merged with the local tribes, and thereafter were known as 
the Burmese, A cluster of nineteen villages,* Pagan developed 
into a town which became the capital of all Burma from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century, The situation is good, 
near the confluence of the Chindwin and Irrawaddy rivers, and 
it was probably here that a trade route from the Shan states 
Joined one from Yiinnan on their way to Assam} yet so arid 
@ spot seems singularly unsuited for a capital, and to-day the 
soll could not feed the population of any considerable city, 
But riverine islands doubtless. yielded fertile crops and there 
are reasons for believing the climate of the Upper Burma dry 


* See note “+ Nanchao ” p. ste 
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zone to have been humid and fertile* 1¢ is difficult otherwise 
to account for the presence of forests which must have 
existed to provide fuel for the countless millions of pagoda 
bricks, for the tradition of the Myingyan folle that in past 
times they grew their own rice, and for mediaeval inscriptions 
dedicating extensive rice fields in land at Pagan where now ho 
rice could grow (p. 78) 

To an early chief at Pagan, Popa Sawrahan 613-40, 9 
attributed the introduction of the present Burmese era (Kac- 
chapancha), starting in March 638, Siam uses it under 
the name Chulasakaraj, Doubtless it was drawn up by 
Hindu astrologers at one of the courts in Burma* Popa 
Sawrahan's name suggests wizards and primitive beliefs at 
the volcanic peak of Popa, and perhaps it was about this time 
that the noble Mahagiri myth took its present shape— 


This is the story of Mahagiti, brother and sister. Nga Tin'De, son 
of Nga Tin. Daw blacksmith of Tagaung, was fumious for bis vast 
strength, It jv anid that once he wrenched even the tusk of a grown 
male elephant. When the Tagaung king heard of it he commanded 
this ministers saying ‘This mun will rob my prosperity, Seive and 
do amay with him {" So Ngu Tin De fearing to lose his life run away 
a far journey and fived in a deep jungle, And the king, was afraid: 
30 he took the young sister of Nga Tin De and raised her to be 
queen. Long after, the ‘cing said 10 the queen “Thy brother f¢ a 
mighty man. Send for him straightway, and I will make hie governor 
of town.” And Nga Tin De came, thinking “He hath raised my 
sister to be queen, and now he sendeth for me desiting me to enter 
his service" But the keing had him seized by guile and bound 10 4 
saga tree [Michelia Champaca}, and he made a. gseat pile of wood 
sand charcoal und caused the bellows to be blown. And the queen 
descended into the fire saying “ Because of me, alas, my brother has 
ied !"" Men say that the king clutched her by ber hair, but rescued 
only her bead atid face, for her body was bunt, After their death 
‘brother and sister became spirit brother apd sister and dwelt in the 
saga tree. Any man horse batfalo or cow who entered so much #3 
the shade of that sags tree, died, And when this verily befell, they 
dug up the 2aya tree from! the root and Hosted it in the siver tera: 
vwaddy. Thus it reached Pagan; and they carved images of the 
spirit brother and sister and kept them on Popa Hill, And king, 
ministers wad people visited them once a year. (Amannat I, 211)) 


rh 1, ZHRS so Mason Clas armen Min Ye te 
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They became the mightiest of maf spirits next to Thagyamin 
himself Throughout Burmese history their seat on Popa 
was a delphie oracle, kings making pilgrimage there and sub- 
mitting to them in matters of conscience. 

Pagan was backward hinterland compared with Prome or 
Thaton. Still, northern Indian influences not only came slong 
the coast, leaving the Mahamani? shrine in Akyab district, 
but also penetrated overland through Assam to Pagan, bring- 
ing, in the fifth century, Mahayanism and architecture of which 
the surviving witness is the lower stricture of the Kyaukku 
Onhmin near Pagan ‘To stand in this ancient refuge, looking, 
up at the great stone vault, is to regret the supersession of 
north Indian Influence, with its stonework and orderliness, by 
the Talaing brick and shoddy which swamped Burma after 
the eleventh century. 

‘The Mahayanism thus introduced was of a low type; 
indeed Burmese chroniclers will not face the fact that it is 
Buddhism at all, and pass on with a few shocked references to 
“infidels! But the teaching of the Ari* priesthood, who held 
sway for many generations down to the eleventh century in 
Upper Burma, is distinctly recognisable us one of the develop- 
ments of Tibetan Buddhism. They centred at Thamahti 
village a few miles south-east of Pagan and they fostered a 
‘naga snake cult in which a Buddha and his sakti wives figure. 
‘They were bearded, grew hair four fingers long, wore robes 
dyed blue-black in indigo, practised boxing, rode horses, went 
into battle, and drank intoxicants (p. 314), 

‘Now the firmer [Nyaung-1 Saw-rakan’ 931-64) became: king and 
was great in glory and power, At his cucumber-plintation he made 

a large and pleasant garden, and) he wrought and kept a great image 

‘of Naga Dragon, He thought it good thus to make and worship the 

image of Naga because Naga was nobler than men and. his power 

greater, Moreover he consulted the heretical Shin Ari regarding the 

Zigon pagodas in the kingdom of Yathepyi [Prome] and Thaton, and 

the built five payodas—Pabto-gyi, Pahtonge, Pabto-thamya, Thinlin= 

pahto, Seitt-palte. Ta them ie set up what were neither spirit images 
or images of the Lord; and worshipped them with offernga of rice, 
curry and fermented drinks, night and moming, .., . The teaching 

‘ofthe Adi lords at Thamahs was in general adopted, and in the reign 
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of king Saw-rahan the king and the whole country held that teaching, 
« . - The Ari lords, in order that the people might believe theirdoe- 
tine, madle manuscripts to suit their purpove and placed therm inside 
5 tha-kbut tree [Dollchandrome Rhcedit, Seem.) and when the tree 
‘became covered with scales and bik, they sought aod sediced fit in- 
‘tecpretera of dreams and made them yead and poblish the manuscripts 
‘found in the tree, #0 that the king and all the people miabelieved. . . 
Now the kingy of Pagan for many generations had been confirmed in 
false opinions, following the doctrine of the thirty Avi lords and their 
sixty thousand popils who practised piety in Thamahtl It was the 
fashion of these Ani monks to reject the Law preached by the Tord 
‘and to form exch severally their ows opinions. They wrote books 
ater their own heart and beguiled others into the snare. Acconting 
10 the law they preached, a man might take the life of another and 
evade the courte of darwin if he recited. the formula of deprecation ; 
‘nay, be might even kill his mother and his father and evade the course 
cof arms if he rected the formila of deprecation, Such falve and 
Inwlese doctrine they preached as true doctrine. Moreover kings and 
‘ministers, great and small, rich men and common people, whenever 
they celebtated the marriage of their children, hud fo send them t0 
these teachers at nightfall, sending, as it was called, the flower of their 
‘inginity. Nor could they be married till they were aet free early ia 
‘the morning. If they were mattied without sending to the teachers 
the Bower of their virginity, it ie said that they were heavily punished 
by the king for breaking the custom. This sending of the ower of 
Virginity meant an act of worship. (mannan 1.237, 204, 241) 


They did nothing for the people. ‘They had. pretensions to 
clerkly lore, with books of magic and a Makayana carion in 
Sanskrit;* but they treated writing as a secret art with which 
to fake tree oracles, Pagan first became of importance in 849 
when the chief, Pyinbya, enclosed it in a wall the remains of 
which still exist in the Sarabha Gate, The simplicity of the 
little state may be imagined from the manner in which Nyaung- 
Sawrahan 931-64 came to succeed Theinhko— 


‘This was the manner of king Theiahko's death. He rte abroad 
for sport in the forest, and being hungry he plucked and ate a uctim> 
berima farmer's field.” And because he plucked it without telling him, 
the farmer strack him with the handle of a spade that he died, . . - 
‘Theinbko's horsebreaker came up and sald “ Ho, farmer, why srikest 
Thou my lord?" He answered Thy king hath plucked and eaten 
mycneumber. Did 1 not wellto strike him?" And the horsebreaker 
spake sheedling words saying Farmer, he who sayeth a king be- 
cometh a king." But the farmer said 1 will not be kip. Have not 
my cucumbers grown it my yarden lke pups sucking mill?" ‘Then 
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spake theborvebreaker with wheedling words “ Farmer, aot only shalt 
thou have thy cucumbers, but alo thoa shalt flourish as a king. To 
be a king & excecding glorious Verily kings have fine raiment, vic- 
‘uals in abundance, gold, silver, elephants and horses, buffaloes, oxex, 
‘outs, pigs, paddy and fice 1" So at last the farmer einaented and 
followed kim. And the horsebresker, letting no man know, brought 
the farmer within the palace and told the queen all, and ahe praised 
him for his wisdom. And the queen, fearing lest the country and 
villages be cast into turmoil, let none come ia ot go out, saying The 
king's body is not whole.” "And she instructed the farmer and made 
him bathe in warm water and cold, and rut hitself with bath powders 
to remove all dirt and disease. . . - Andon the day before the seventh 
day she sent causing a brazen gong to sound throughout the kingdom 
ing “To-morrow the king walks abroad. Enter, all ministers both 
and Jow, Lét none be absent."" So at dawa all ministers and 
aplains went up to the palace. And when they were met, the door 
‘ofthe throne was muddealy opened, and the ministers and the followers 
raised hands anit did obelsance. (Amannar 1. 235, see note Cu- 
camber King’ p. 315.) 

‘Nyaung-u Sawrahan was overthrown by a pretender Kunhsaw 
‘Kyaunghpyu who in his tum was overthrown by Nyaungat 
Sawrahan’s two sons—they enticed him to a new monastery 
of theirs on the pretext of invoking his blessing, and then 
forced him to take the robs. He lived in the monastery with 
his wife and their son Anawrahta. Of the usurping brothers, 
Kyiso’ was accidentally killed with an arrow while hunting 
thamin stag in bis favourite haunt, Bangyi in Monyua district ; 
Anawrahta raised a following at Popa Hill, challenged the 
surviving brother Sokka-te to single combat, slew him at 
Myinkaba near Pagan, and seized the throne in ta44. Bur- 

mese history now begins to be less conjectural, 
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CHAPTER I 


‘THE KINGDOM OF PAGAN OR THE DYNASTY OY THE 
‘TEMPLE BUILDERS 1044-1387 


ANAWRAHTA 1044-77. His first act was to offer the 
throne to his father and, when he refused it, to invest him 
with kingly state; the old man lived as a royal monk for 
four more years, and his women waited on him in his 
monastery. Anawrahta’s slecp was troubled for months with 
femorse at the slaying of his foster-brother, Sokkaste, until 
Thagyamin, the King of the Spirits, appeared to him in 
dream saying “O king, if thou desirest to mitigate thine evil 
deed in sinning against thine elder brother, build many 
pagodas, caves, monasteries, and rest houses, and share the 
merit with thine elder brother. Devise thou many wells, 
ponds, dams and ditches, fields and canals, and share the 
merit with thine elder brother." ! 

Anawrahta already had a wife and their son was Sawhu, 
But now, being king, he desired greater state and sent a lord 
to search the world form princess to be his bride. The lord 
found a fitting princess, Panchakalyani, at Vesali in the Indian 
land (p. 316), Her father consented and sent her away on a 
palanquin with eighty handmaidens, On the return journey 
the ford made love to her and then, to remove the witnesses 
of his guilt, scattered her retinue in remote villages. He 
waited discreetly until after her marriage with Anawrahta 
and then worked on his feclings by raising doubts as to 
whether she could be a genuine princess. Anawrahta saw in 
the unhappy girl's Iack of retinue proof that she was spurious, 
and banished her to the quiet Sagaing countryside where, at 

‘Amavinan L244. Cl Sasa forthe Dead, and te doctrine tht ay meribe 
ofthe Connsunion of Salo can pray that the mest of Ha good dente tay be 
jog Rogen chtary Mint: 
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(De Laicis TM. mai 2a) + Heretics doy more minchief than any pirate Or beigand, 
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Payeinma on the banks of the Chindwity river; she gave birth 
toa son, Kyanaittha. Scandal said that Kyansittha's father 
was not the king but the lord who went to Vesali. He was 
brought up under a cloud, and indeed narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of the king who, hearing from soothsayers that 
a child was bom who should become king, thrice ordered a 
Massacre of children (p. 316): the first time of over seven 
thousand in the womb, the second time of over six thousand 
sucklings, the third time of five thousand children of the age of 
cowboys—hence the name Kyanzittha, “he who survived the 
search.” His youth was passed at a monastery, but Anawrahta, 
Jearning that he should be king only in the second genera. 
tion, relented and employed him as a soldier. 

Anawrahta's principality was a small area which remained 
till the end the homeland of the kings, where their writ always 
fan, It was barely 200 miles from north to south and less 
than $0 from cast to west, comprising roughly the present 
districts of Mandalay, Melitta, Myingyan, Kyaukse, Yamethin, 
Magwe, Sagaing and Katha east of the Irrawaddy, and the 
Fiverine portions of Pakokku and Minbu, To the north lay. 
Nanchao, to the east hills uninhabited save by a few Shans, 
to the south and west the Pyus, and farther south still the 
Talaings. 

Anawrahta graded every tovnlet and village according to 
the levy it could! raise, and gathered round him a band of 
chosen henchmen, Kyanzittha when he grew to manhood, 
with Nyaung-uhpi the great swimmer of Nyaung-u in Myin. 
gyan district, Nga Htwe Yu a toddy climber of Myinmu ia 
Sagaing district, Nga Lon Letpe a ploughman near Popa Hill 
in Myingyan district—these were the paladins who rode at the 
head of his levies, Byatta the swift runner was a Mahomedan | 
shipwrecked at Thaton whose chief Manuha oppressed him $0 
that he fled to Pagan, Shwepyingyi and Shwepyiange were 
the two warrior sons born of Byatta’s secret love in. the 
forest at Popa Hill whither he ran daily on magic feet to 
gather fresh sagw flowers for the court. 

Anawrahta repaired, Meiktila lake, and visited the easter 
hills, where he founded the Bawrithat pagoda near Yawnghwe 
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and received the homage of the nearer Shans The wild 
scenery of the passes wrought on his feclings as he returned 
down the Panlaung river. He had seen Shan irrigation, and 
now.as he stood on the summit of Pyetkaywe Hill (Kayut- 
taung), the sight of the waters swirling at the foot of the 
Shan hills, suggested a work of merit which would atone for 
the death of his foster-brother Soklea-te; and he constructed 
the irrigation system which still enriches Kyaukse. When 
beginning the work, he dreamt? one night of three snakes, 
‘The southern snake he cut into four—signifying the four weirs 
and canals (Kinda, Ngaiaingzin, Pyaungbya, Kume) which he 
built on the southern river, the Panlaung, ‘The middle snake 
he cut into three—signifying the three weirs and canals 
(Nwadet, Kunhse, Nga Pyaung) which he built on the middle 
river, the Zawgyi, The northern snake eluded him without a 
wound—and all his efforts failed on the northern river, the 
Myitnge, which is still uncontrolled: 

The work, supervised by the king himself, lasted three 
yearsand there were many casualties from fever, When, accord 
ing to custom, a humaw victim was about to be taken for each 
Weir, one of Anawrahta's queens, sister to a Shan chief, asked 
whether her death would not suifice for all, So she was slain, 
and became the guardian spirit of the weirs, Her brother, the 
chief of Myogyi (Baw in the Myelat), was summoned to do 
homage, Sooner than drag his people into war, he set out 
for court; but on the way, horror overcame him, and when he 
reached the whirlpool in the Zawgyi river, where it enters 
Burma, he threw himself in and was drowned, To-day you 
an see little images of the brother and sister in many a way 
side shrine? 

Anawrahta peopled the area with villages which, under 
royal officers, servetl the canals; known as Ledwin, che rice 
country,” it became the granary, the economic key of the 
north country, History shows that he who gained control of 
Kyaukse became king-maker in Upper Burma. 

Shin Arahan, son of a ‘Thaton Brahman, came to Pagan in 


‘Ke Hhayaing Themaing, GUB I. $04 gives a satiant, See note 
“ Buinjese irvgaton”* p, 33. 
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1056. He wasa Talaing monk of the Theravada school of 
southern Buddhism, who bumed to evangelise the heathen 
Jand of Upper Burma. He dwelt ina solitary hermitage in 
a glade-near Pagan, until one day a woodman, wandering 
what this strange being in a yellow robe might be, led him 
away to court, Anawrahta: saw him and realised that here 
was one whose purity and restrained power were in utter 
contrast with the leering vacuity of the corpulent Aris, He 
told him to be seated, and to all men's wonder, Shin Arahan 
seated himself on the throne. Anawrahta asked " Master, of 
what race art thou? Whence comest thou? Whose doctrine 
dost thou follow?" Shin Arahan told him and Anawrahta 
entreated saying " My lord, teach me somewhat, yea, though 
it be a little, of the law preached by the Lord, the Master," 
Before long, the apostle’s first step was accomplished: he had 
won authority to his side. 

Anawrahta had long waited for a helper; he had him 
now, and the power of the Aris was broken, ‘The new 
thought filtered down to the countryside, bringing release from 
bondage, for men knew that the court would no longer heed 
if they ceased to yield their children to the priests. Arahan 
sent for helpers, and soon missionaries began to arrive from 
Thaton, ‘The offerings of strong drink vanished and, finding 
his livelihood gone, many an Ari tured villager and worked 
for his bread; some were compelled by the king to become 
scavengers, others conformed to the new fashion, But the 
Greater men, who had wielded power so long, were not minded 
to yield without a struggle, and fearing for Shin Arahan’s life, 
Anawrahta banished them in numbers; many went to the 
Shan States, brawling! with the royal guards who convoyed 


Yet they did not die out; although no Jonger able to 
impose their yoke on others, they lingered here and there, 
especially at Popa Hill and at Thamahti near Pagan, Even 
Shin Arahan in extreme old age went to Tenasserim to fetch 
arelic for the Nandaminnya chapel built near Pagan just after 
1112; and the Nandaminnya, like its neighbour the Payathonny, 
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is covered with frescoes which are patently Ar. ‘They are 
probably the best of such frescoes as exist in Burma, and their 
technique is of a Nepalese or north Bengali type, 

Shin Arahan had brought tio sacred books, for writing 
was still a rare gift His mission could not thrive without 
them, and he urged Anawrahta to procure copies from Thaton 
where there were thirty complete sets of the Tripitaka, the 
Three Scriptures. Envoys were sent but returned with an 
inmulting refusal, Stung to anger, Anawrahta marched on 
‘Thaton with all his men, Kyansittha, though still in his 
early teens, rodé with the levies. They went down the river, 
foot, horse, and elephants. The land forces crossed the 
Sittang river, and the boats went by the Hlaing river and 
along the coast. ‘Thaton was decaying but any walled town 
was impregnable save to starvation, and the Burmese had to 
Undertake @ three months’ siege; moreover, the town was 
guarded by the spirit of a dead Indian brave and fell only 
after Anawrahta had exhumed his remains and cast them into 
the sea! 


Now the king of Asimaddanapura [Pagan] mustered. hi army ate 
rode his horse . ... and caine to the city of ‘Thaton in the land of 
‘Thuuammayadi. He compassed it round about and beleaguered it 
for three months straitly. And thoxe within could get neither food 
nior drink, and they were exceedingly afumished, and so great was 
their hunger that they ate one aiother ; and many petiatied thereby, 
‘The four warriors [Kyansittha, Nyaung.ubpi, Nga Hiwe Yu, Nga Loo 
Leipe] entered the city on their lying horses, and slew many, Then 
the folk could no longer abide such suffetings ; atid on the moraing 
‘of Monday the eleventh waxing of Nayou, the moon being in the 
oansion of Visasha, in the year 42, king Manuba rendered. himself 
‘And the king of Arimadsdanapora, having. posession of king Manaha, 
tool away the sAintly monks, who were full of learning and piety j he 
took away the monks who knew the Three Scriptures and the Four 
Hooks of Divination... he took them all to the land of Arimaddana. 
He chained king Manuha with golden chains aod led. him captive. 
From that Mpe trenceforth ‘Thaton was desolate, but Pagan that is 


‘alled Ari doutished like unto a heavenly city. (Paklat 
Talaing Ciipicte) 
In the ing, in the lifetime of the Lord, Thitutraja was king, 


‘of Thaton, From Thiharaja to Manuha there were eight and forty 
kings in Thaton, famous and mighty. ys, and they kept the faith 
‘of our Lord God : and their people followed the command of 


4 See note Byatt” p. 3t7. 
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almsgiving and all other commands of righteousness, and the land 
was glad and flourished like unto a heavenly city. And Manuba, 
this great king of sa high and joyous and excellent a realm, this lord 
of thinytwo white elephants, merely because he answered king 

Anawralta's messengers in discourteous wise, came to utter destruc 

ton, he himseif and all the people that were kis. (Amanman 1. 251.) 
‘This is the end of Thaton as a royal city, and she could not 
recover her prosperity by sea trade because the receding coast- 
line left her high and dry. Anawrahta rode back in triumph 
to Pagan. Like some great glittering snake the victorious 
host uncurled its long length and set out through the Delta 
cresks with a captive chief and court, all the monks, and an 
entire population, numbering 30,000; but the pride of the 
Burmese was Manuha’s thirty-two white elephants, each laden 
with scriptures and relics On all sides chieftains hastened to 
make submission to the new power; he razed the walls of 
Prome and stripped its pagodas of the relics enshrined. since 
the days of the traditional chief, Duttapaung—he would haveno 
rival fortress, he would teach the Pyus to look to Pagan alone 
for religion.* 

After arriving at Pagan, Manuha was ut first treated with 
consideration. At Myinkaba, south of the city, he built the 
Nanpayas it contains his throne room and. is of good stone- 
work with interesting bas-reliefs in which Hindu delties are so 
prominent as to leave no room for doubt that Thaton Buddhism 
was largely Hindu, Feeling anxious as to his future, he 
looked at the great jewelled ring® on his finger and thought 
‘Tt will not be mine for tong. They will take this too when 
they like” So he sold It to a Myinkaba merchant for six 
cartloads of silver which he spent in building the Manuha 
temple there. Soon alter, his foreboding came true, for 
Anawrahta dedicated him and his family as slaves to the 
Shwerigon pagoda, ths rendering them outeaste for ever, 
To this day the headman of Nyaungsi West village, close under 
the pagoda, is believed by his followers to be of Manuba's 
line and fs treated with unusual deference (p. 351). 

The influx of Thaton captives, many of them craftsmen, 

‘See nate List of Captven” p. sar 
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helped to civilise the north, and there were three immediate 
results. Firstly, Shin Arahan gained many helpers from the 
Thaton clergy, and got all the scriptures he wanted, housing 
them in the Tripitakataik library building which is still to be 
seen at Pagan, Secondly, Pali supersedes Sanskrit as the 
normal language of sacred books, and Hinayana teaching 
supersedes Northern Buddhism, Thirdly, the Burmese adopted 
the Talaing alphabet and for the first time wrote their language 
—the earliest inscription in Burmese is dated 1058, the year 
after the conquest: But none of the great temples of Pagan 
were built till a generation later (p. 40), and it was not the 
actual captives so much as the intercourse with the outer world 
given by the conquest whick civilised Upper Burma, 

Anawrahta’s next conquest was north Arakan (p. 138). 
‘He marched over the pass from Ngape in Minbu district to 
‘An in Kyaukpyu and subjected the prince, whose capital was 
at Pyinsa in Akyab district. He failed to bring home the 
ponderous Mahamuni image, probably because he had not 
sufficient men to furnish relays and to clear a proper road; he 
contented himself with taking away the gold and silver vessels 
of the shrine, burying its magical figures and uprooting its 
magical trees, lest the charms should aid an Arakanese raid 
into Burma! 

He had received homage from several of the nearer Shan 
chiofs, but their allegiance was nominal and he had to establish 
forty-three outposts along the eastern, foat-hills ; thirty-thres 
still exist as villages, or at least as tract names :— 


Phame Kyautse 
Kaungton Mekkaya: 
Kaungsin Ta On 
Shweigu Myinsaing: 

Katha the 
Yeishe Meibtita 
‘Moda Hininget 
Katha Thagaya 
Heigyaing Syangyan 


‘Inscriptions 1933 1. There ate exlier ones in Tarmene, but thie original, 
bereas they are copies und thelr dates are miscopieel 

TPBRS grt Chan Htvan Oung “The Mahamant Shrine," RSASB rors 
ux. ‘Phe ord of events in Anawrabta's reign is uncertain, no dates being gives 
foc the Kyuakte exnals a the Naschao visit. San Shwe Bo at RSASB x9Xp 36 
‘angus the conquest of Arakan to 1057. 
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AMogot Aetalay—concld, 
Myadaung Thetkegrn 
a ies 
— Myonie, 
ease Yamethin 
a Swany 
a Toangoo 
Magweaya 
Yenuntha Myotis 
Scam Keln 
Madaya Sun 


He now made some of those curious expeditions which recur 
throughout Burmese history, roving about with an armed host 
to pray or prey as opportunity offered. Thus he visited “the 
Indian land of Bengal,” perhaps Chittagong, and planted 
magical images of men there? 

Again, taking his force by land and river, he advanced 
beyond what is now Bhamo and entered the Nanchao ki 
The Utibwa* of Nanchao shut the gates of his capital, Tali, 
against this strange visitor, and Anawrahta sat down outside. 
After @ long pause, the two potentates exchanged presents and 
conversed amicably. The Burmese went sight-seeing and coit~ 
versed with the Nanchao primate, asking 


give upa Buddha tooth of which he was the proud possessor, 
and they had to rest content with a jade image which had come 
into contact with the tooth, With this trophy Anawrahta re 
tumed home, visiting the Shan states on the way and receiving 
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the homage of their chiefs. Maw, the largest state, pre~ 
sented a daughter Sawmunbla who had a romantic career as 
Anawrahta’s consort, being driven into exile by Burmese rivals 
who hated her as a Shan witch. She built the Shwezayan 
pagoda in Mandalay district and her story is still acted on the 
stage. 

He returned home down the Irrawaddy on a barge of bar 
baric splendour. While halting near Wayindok in Mandalay 
district, he built the Taungbyon pagoda and put his henchmen 
Shwepyingyi and Shwepyinnge to 4 cruel death because they 
were remiss in bringinig each a brick, as the others did, for the 
construction of the pagoda. They are now spirits, worshipped 
at the annual festival there, and the religion of their father 
(p. 24) is indicated by the fact that nobody connected with the 
shrine will touch pork* 

Tn none of the great events of the reign is mention made 
of Anawrahta's son Sawlu who, born in 1048, wasted his days 
with a favourite, Yaman, the son of his wet nurse, Yaman 
enjoyed the revenues of Dalla and, being blind in one eye, was 
called Yamankan? 

Lao Shans from the direction of Chiengmai mided Pegu. 
The people asked for help, and the king sent Kyanzittha with 
a small hody of men. Seeing how few they were, the people 
clamoured saying they would not be properly protected But 
the detachment were picked Indians, not the ordinary levy; 
Indians are several times mentioned among Anawrahta's palace 
troops but their origin and status is not given. Kyanzittha 
and his men dazzled, the people of Pegu by wondrous feats at 
practice among the cucumber beds, and then defeated the 
raiders who flung away their arms and fled, leaving their four 
leaders to be taken prisoner, After this Kyanaittha was & hero 
among the Talaings ‘They sent him home with presents for 
the king—four hair relics in a golden casket, a chine 
image, and the lady Hkin U, daughter of the lord of Pegu. 
She was bore in a curtained litter. Kyanzittha rode at her 


2 See note * Pong and Koshanpye " p. 222. 
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side, and during the long journcy they fell in love with" each 
other so violently that the matter had to be reported to 
Anawrahts. 

“That was the end of Kyanzittha’s career under the great 
king. He was brought bound into the presence and Anawralita 
taunted him for a time until, his anger rising, he hurled his 
fairy spear Areindama, But Kyanzittha's hour was not yet 
come, The spear missed, grazing his skin and severing the 
ropes which bound him. He picked it tip and fled from the 
presence never to return. Sawin and Yamankan, rejoicing in 
their rival's downfall, joined in the persecution. His light over 
ill and dale still forms a favourite subject on the stage. At 
fone time he was fain to earn his living by tending horses, und 
finally he found rest at Kyaungbyu (? in Sagaing district) ; 
here he wandered into a monastery garden to pluck lime fruit 
and rest in the heat of the day; Thambula the monk’s niece 
saw him and with her he lived in happy obseurity for the 
remaining years of the reign. 

Ceylon was now undergoing one of its periodic invasions 
from the Indian mainland during which Buddhism suffered 
severely from Hindu persecution. Vijaya Bahu 1. king of 
Ceylon sent ships to ask Anawrahta for aid against the Cholas 
of Madras; but finally he drove them out himself and in 
1071, to repair their ravages on religion, he asked Anawrahta 
for scriptures and monks, since there were so few monks left 
that it was hard to convene a chapter (p, 56) and make walid 
ordinations. Anawrahta gladly sent the monks and scriptures, 
and added a white elephant as a present for the king of Ceylon ; 
in return he asked for the Buddha Tooth of which Ceylon is 
the proud possessor. His envoys failed to get the tooth but 
were given a duplicate, for Buddha's teeth possessed the faculty 
of miraculously reproducing themselves in order to cope with 
the needs of a growing religion, The duplicate was placed in 
a jewelled casket and was taken on board ship. ‘The ship 

‘Vijaya Tao 1a eynal years robs.tr30 ate yet another Now at the tradi 
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crossed the yeus and came up the Irrawaddy to Lawkananda, 
the Janding place thrée miles below Pagan, where the whole 
countryside came out to meet it, Anawrahta himself waded 
into the river up to the neck and bore the casket on his head 
in solemn procession to its shrine, 

His chief monument, the Shwezigon pagoda, begun in 1059 
and still unfinished at his death, is a solid pagoda of the kind 
so common all over Burma ; yet it attracts worshippers daily. 
while the finer temples built by his successars are deserted, 
Its popularity is due to the exceptional sanctity of the relics 
(Burdha’s collar-bone, his frontlet bone from Prome, and his 
tooth from Ceylon), and to the shrines of the entire pantheon 
of the Thirty Seven Nat spirits who, as it were, have come 
circling round in homage to those relics. If anyone doubts 
the debt Burma owes to Buddhism, or wishes to see what she 
would have been without it, let him wander here and con- 
template these barbarous images of the heathen gods, Asked 
why he allowed them, Anawrahta said " Men will not eome 
for the sake of the new faith, Let them come for their old 
gods and gradually they will be won over.” * 

‘The site of the Shwezigon wus chosen by setting the tooth 
ina jewelled pyathat shrine on a white elephant and letting 
the animal roam ; where he rested was chosen as the site, 
By the same method, sites were chosen for the Tuywin Hill 
and Lawkananda pagodas in Myingyan district, the ‘Tankyi 
Hill pagoda in Pakokku district, and the Pyetkaywe in 
Kyaukse district; all these contain Buddha teeth which, in 
answer to Anawrahta’s prayer, were miraculously reproduced 
from the Ceylon tooth. For the hair relics presented by Pegu 
he built the Shwehsandaw (Mahapeinne) south of Pagan. 
Farther afield he built other pagodas such as Shweyinkmyaw, 
Shwegu, Shwezigon, in Meiktila district. 

While in camp! in 1077 he was warned by his soothsayers 
that he would die before reaching home. He east them into 
fetters. He reached Pagan and was actually entering the 
Sarabha Gate when a hunter came with news that a wild 
buffalo was terrorising Myitehe in Pakokku district. He 
turned back and crossed the river to Myitche ‘There he was 

Oral tradition. 
Thetpot i marked by the Patino pagoda in Kyashve dace 
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gored to death by the buffalo while his followers fied; his 
body was never recovered from the jungle. : 

‘The first king, as apart from chieftains, to appear in 
Burma, Anawrahta has passed into legend and many an 
institution is fathered on him. Bricks bearing his '*seal,” a 
Sanskrit text, have been found as far apart as Paunglin in 
Minbu district and Twante west of Rangoon,’ His portrait 
in the cltronicles is shadowy and conventionalised, but he must 
hhaye been a great character. In a single lifetime he esta- 
blished true religion and expanded a petty chieftainship into 
what was, if not a kingdom, at least an overlordship compris- 
ing the main portion of what is now Burma—the Irrawaddy 
valley from Bhamo to the sea, the nearer Shans on both sides, 
north Arakan, and north Tenasserim (pp. 44, 57): 


SAWLU 1077-84 on ascending the throne married® his 
father Anawrahta's Talaing queen Hkin U und recalled Kyan- 
gittha (rom banishment, Kyanzittha heard the summons gladly 
and rode away leaving Thambula a ring and saying *1f thy 
child be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture; but if it be a 
boy, bring ring and child to me” But he did not stay long 
at court and was soon banished again for renewing his old 
intimacy with Hkin U; this time he was sent to Dalla near 
Rangoon. Sawlu did not continue work on the Shwezigon 
but built two pagodas called Shwesawit, one at Myogyi in 
Monyua district, the other at Paunglin in Minbu district. 

He gave the town of Pegu to Yamankan, One day be played at 
dice with Yamankat, and Yamankan won and rate up und clapped 
hiselbows. Said king Sawlty “Thou hast won a mere game of dice, 
‘deat thou arise and clap thine elbows? If thou art a man, rebel with: 
thy fief of Pegut" “In sooth?“ asked Yamankan. “We kings,’ 
quoth the king, “Should we utter aught but sooth?" ‘Now Yamun- 
le a ‘been plotting already, and he returned to Pega. (Amannam 

278, 
Before long he was back again, but this time it was at the head 
of his Talaings. Sawly recalled Kyanzittha and gave him the 
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gommand. They marched south and halted at Myingun in 
Magwe district where the Shwenanbauke pagoda mars the site 
of Savelu's royal camp. Yamankan lay at Pyedawthagyun just 
below Minbla in Thayetmyo district, on a stockaded island 
with water on three sides and) heavy mud on the fourth and 
west side They marched on him. Kyanzittha arrived at 
sunset and decided that the position was too strong to be at- 
tacked! Sawlu, arriving little later, was furious at the delay 
‘and would not listen to the argument that it would be better 
to wait til Yamankan moved towards the capital, and then 
fall on his line of march. They attacked at once Yamankan 
had erected dummy elephants and soldiers in the most 
treacherous part of the marsh. The Burmese advanced in 
the moon-light to the beat of drum, attacking from east and 
west. Coming in open boats, or sticking in the mud 
they suffered severely from the missiles of the Talaings 
who fought under cover. Sawlu fought at the head. of a 
thousand men with gilded helms and shields, He made no 
headway, Then, catching sight of a richly caparisoned dummy 
elephant in the dim light, he mistook it for Yamankan and 
rode madly up to it. He never came within sixty feet, for his 
‘own elephant stuck in the mud while his followers were driven 
Off Only such of the Burmese as were fortunate escaped, 

‘Sawlu took: refuge in a hollow banyan tree and was captured 
through his own act: being famished he had to beg a wood- 
cutter for lod, and in exchange gave his royal ring asking the 
man to tell nobody. ‘The man showed the ring to every one 
asking how much it was worth. The Talaings suspected that 
Sawlu could not be far away, for his clephant was in their 
hands; they now seized the ring and submitted it to 
Yamankan who recognised it at a glance. The woodcutter 
at first refused to say anything but told all he knew when 
they put him to torture. 

As for Kyanzittha, he tuned away with rage in his heart 
at the stupid defeat, crossed the Irrawaddy to Taunghkwin in 
Magwe district, and rode unattended the sixty-five miles to 
Pagan io a single night, Behind him lay death and disaster, 
before him lay complete uncertainty, for a defeated prince 
usually found his city gates closed against him. He reached 
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the most in daylight, arixiously scanning the walls to see what 
welcome awaited him. The people saw that he was alone, 
but they knew their man, and the gates rolled open. The 
ministers met hurriedly. All guessed that the king must be 
dead. ‘They offered Kyansittha the crown. But he was ob= 
durate in refusal, saying "Our Lord the King lives yet" 
The Talaing horde poured on and camped at Myinkaba a 
mile south of the city. 

Kyanzittha determined to rescue the king, He entered 
the enemy camp at night and found Sawlu. Seated on Kyan- 
zittha's shoulders and well on the way: to safety, Sawly re- 
flected “ My father harmed this man, and I also have harmed 
him. Belike he is stealing me to kill me. Rather will I trust 
Yamankan, who sucked the same breasts with meas a child. 
He at least will do me no harm.” So he called out “Kyan- 
ittha is stealing me!" The Talaings came hurrying up. 
Kyanzittha, exclaiming “Then die, thou fool, die the death of 
a dog at the hands of these Talaing seum |" Gung him down 
and ran for dear life. The nearest way to safety lay in the 
Irrawaddy. He plunged in and swam out into the darkness, 
The river at this point is a mile broad even in the dry weather. 
He could see nothing and was well-nigh exhausted when he 
heard a myit-twe! bird cry on an island. Thus guided, he 
reached safety, seized a fisherman's canoe, paddled across to 
the Fakokku bank and rested at Aungtha, His return was 
cut off, for the Talaings were all round the city. He therefore 
fied north, crossed the Chindwin near Kyahkat and Waya, 
turned east, and finally reached Htiblaing (Wundwin) in Meik- 
tila district; but before he was come there Yamankan had 
executed Sawlu, 


KYANZITTHA. 1084-1112 though a fugitive became 
king by the death of Sawiu, for the offer of the court still 
held good, Yamankan summoned Pagan to surrender but 
the people refused saying “There cannot be two buffaloes in 
one wallow. Settle with Kyanzittha before you treat with 
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us." Unable todo anything against a walled town which his 
men were too few to blockade, Yamankan drifted north and 
stockaded himself in the locality where Ava was subsequently 
built. 

Meanwhile men rallied round: Kyanzittha so that soon he 
had a force which required for billets all the eleven villages of 
Lediwin, the Kyaukse rice area it was his natural hase, for it 
must have been the most prosperous and thickly populated 
region in Upper Burma. He called in Shin Popa, a wizard 
of Htiblaing, who had studied at Chiengmai! and was 
probably an Ari, Shin Popa moved among the levies, reciting 
incantations and inscribing magical signs of the sun and moon 
on the elephants’ heads, on the horses’ withers,-and-on the 
warriors’ spears and shields, 

When all was ready, Kyanzittha marshalled his men and 
set out for Pagan, The news that he was present in persori 
spread dismay among the Talaings marching eastward to bar 
his road; they remembered, his exploit against the Laos —he 
had been with them then, he was against them now. They 
were beginning to tire of the long separation from their 
fieldsand families, Kyanzittha left them little time, He had 
the choosing of his own measures now, and was no longer 
thwarted by incompetents like Sawli; his men bumed to 
avenge Pyedawthagyun and free their homes, broke the 
‘Talaings at the first rush, and sent them racing back to their 
stockade. Kyanzittha made it untenable, and they retreated 
to Myinkaba, but here again he gave them no breathing space 
and pressed on the attack, ‘This time the Talaings did not 
wait; saying Kyanzittha will eat our flesh,” they fled before 
he could bring them to battle Blazing with gold and gems, 
Yamankan's barge sped down the Irmwaddy; close to the 
bankc at Yuatha in Myingyan district, he heard the strange 
call of a bird in a tree, put his head’ out of the window to 
look, and fell back dead with an arrow through the eye, for 
the call was mimicry from the king’s archer Nga Singu wha 
had hidden himself in the branches of a yerhakpan tree 

Thus ended the Talaing attempt to shake the Pagan 

* Page: Yotamiathit. 
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monarchy, and after many wanderings Kyanzitthia exme into 
his own at last. To share his gladness were Abeyadana who 
had married him as a young captain, with their daughter 
Shweeinthi; Hkindan the bride he had recently taken when 
campaigning with ber father, his right-hand man the Htihlaing 
myothugy; and Hkin U, whom he now hastened to marry. 
He had twice endured exile because of her, and she now 
became queen to the third monarch in succession. 

He was crowned? according to the great ritual in the 
pavilion of the Lion Throne. Shin Arahan the primate led 
him by the hand, maidens of noble birth bore the holy water, 
the coronation exhortations were uttered, the white umbrella 
was held over him, he was fanned with the yaktail, on his 
head was set the crown, the sword of state was slung to his 
side, and the golden sandals were bound to his feet. He who 
had been an outlaw was now king of them all by divine right 
of birth and the still diviner right of proved capacity. He 
built a new palace to replace the barbaric wreck which had 
served! Anawrahta, and he set up a series of inscriptions some 
of which rank us literature— 

With loving kindness. . . shall king Kyansittha wipe away the 
tears of those who are parted from their trosty friends; . his. 
people shall be unto him ay x child. fo is mother’s bosom. . 
the shall soften the hearts of those who intend evil... be shall 
exhort to speak good those who speak evil, With wisdom, which 
is even asa hand, shall king Kyansittha draw open the bar of 
the Gate of Heaven, which is made of gold and wrought with 
gems Kings’ daughters, tragrant with the fragrance of jasmine 
flowers, splendid with the splendour of Alambusa, spouse of king 
In, shall wait upon him. Kings’ daughters trom seven cities, 
aulorned with gems of divers lends, shall walt on him, bearing 
white umbrellas King Kyansittha shall sit upon a throne of 
gold udorned with gems, and he shall enjoy the splendour of 
royalty: « « He hall offer treasures of three kinds, with images 
in a gold reliquary, like a Tamp that glows; so brightly shall it 
shine. (The great Talaing inscription of the Shwesigan pagoda, 
Pagan, Epiyraphia Birmanica ¥. i 90.) 


The language of most of his epigraphs is Talaing, doubtless 
because scribes were as yet commoner among the Talaings 
than among the Burmese; be kept a Talaing scholar at court* 


4 See'notee Coronation and Palace’ and Paimate”™ pp. 396, 926: 
See his Payelamna inscription, [asciptlont 3913 
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Perhaps, too, he liked the Delta folk, and had made friends 
during his exite at Dalla, 

Hisonly child was a daughter, Shwe-einthi, ‘The son of the 
chief of Pateikkaya! came to ask for her hand. Kyanzittha’s 
ministers objected to the match, saying it would deliver the 
realm into the hands of an Indian prince, and they hastened 
hher marriage to Sawlu’s son Sawyun although he was lame. 
Shin Arahan broke the news to the prince of Pateikkaya, who 
committed suicide. Before tong Sawyun's child. by Shwe- 
einthi was born; it was a boy, Alaungsithu, and Kyansittha 
was so delighted that he crowned the infant as king and 
presented him to the people saying, “Behold your king! 
Henceforth I reign only as his regent.” 

While the quaint ceremony was in. progress, there arrived 
Indian prisoners captured ina raid at Thandaung and 
Nguthonpinle; they were settled in places such as Singu, 
Ngathayauk, Kalade, Nwahta, and Seiktein, in Myingyan 
district. Anawrabta’s expedition to Arakan affected only the 
north, and Thetminkadon, a lord of the south, now came 
raiding the Burmese border villages. Kyanzittha sent a levy 
with elephants and horses to hunt him down. But Shin 
Arahan, and the Mahagiri spirit in a vision, counselled the 
king not to slay him, saying that they, together with the king, 
‘Thetminkadon, and little Alsungsithu, had been five friends 
ina previousexistence. Therefore the king recalled his forces 
after admonishing Thetminkadon ; before leaving, they des- 
troyed' the Mahamuni shrine but could not remove so heavy. 
an image Kyanzittha believed the Mahagiri spirit to be his 
patron, who had preserved him through all his miseries, caus- 
ing Anawrahta’s spear to cut the ropes which bound him, 
guiding him in his desperate ride from ‘Taunghkwin, and 
speaking to him in the yoice of the mpitltewe bird when he 
was nearly drowning. 

Kyamzitthia had declared the infant Alaungsitha to. be his 
successor because be thought he had no‘son, He had forgot- 
ten the days in quiet Kyaungbyu and was soon to regret his 
tnistake— 

‘See note Pateibkaya and Macchagiel" p 520. 
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Jn the xecond year of his reign Thambula came to Pagan with her 
seven year old som, And whes she was come to the palace she died 
not enter, for the King was granting audience to his captains. And 
she walked up and down in font of the palice holding her son, 
‘Then said the pages “ Woman, bide not bere. Our Loni the King 
is about to come forth. Get thee hence.” “And they drave her fort. 
But she sald “T have 4 boon to crave. Let me be” And they told 
the king, and he sent for ter. And when be saw that it was Tham- 
tbala and her son, he cried aloud * How great is my debt to this 
Indy" And he called the child and took bim to. bis bow in the 
midst of the court ind said 4 Men say that a son cometh first and a 
grandion last, But T have crowned iny grandson, | have made hit 
the fire wad my son the last” (F7manaan 1. 286;) 


Kyanzittha could not go back on his consecration of little 
Alaungsithu, but he made Thambula's son titular lord of north 
Arakan and the Seven Hill Tracts, and he made Thambula 
herself hin fourth queen, with the beloved title U-hsaukpan.? 

Devout Buddhists, fleeing from persecution in India, were 
now migrating as far as Siam; some came to Pagan, for its 
fame as a religious centre was growing. Kight Indian monks. 
Were entertained for three months by Kyanaittha who fed them 
with his own hand and listened to their tale, especially the 
description of their grout cave temple of Ananta in the 
Uddayagiri hills of Orissa, He built the Ananda’ temple in 
imitation, 

Still in daily use as a house of prayer, the Ananda, with 
its dazaling garb of white and its gilt spire glittering in the 
morning sun, is to-day one of the wonders of Pagan, It is the 
earliest of that series of great temples to which Pagun Owes 
her undying appeal. Such temples are called by the people 
“caves,” and caves they are—masses of brick in which the 
aisles, pillars, and mysteriously lit recesses are as it were hewn 
out of some deep hillside, ‘The sun never penetrates there, 
and in the gloom at the end of the western aisle two lifesize 
statues kneel at the fect of a gigantic Buddha; they have 
enelt there for more than vight centuries, One is a king, 
the pious founder Kyanzittha, the other a monk, his teacher 
Shin Arahan. Here in the stone, large as life, can be seen the 
clear-cut features and strong chin of the hero-king; hhis face is 
not Burmese—his mother was an Indian lady. 


¥ See note Thambula” p. 327, 2 Sehlefaee 255." 
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On the outside of the temple.are fifteen hundred plaques * 
illustrating the jataka stories of Buddha's previous existences, 
each explained by a short inscription in Pali or Talaing, 
Inside the isles are eighty niches with sculptures * of Buddha's 
own life; these, by India artists, possibly journeymen im- 
ported for the purpose, are of a conventional medieval type, 
but a wealth of labour and devotion has been expended on 
them and the detail is frequently good, 

Kyanzittha, riding a white horse at the head of a great 
procession of monks and people, dedicated the temple in 1090, 
With its tender beauty, its wealth of sculpture, its mingling of 
races and languages, the Ananda shows forth the kingship's 
undivided sway over the upper reaches of the Irrawaddy and 
the Talaings of the Delta, in the days when Pagan was a 
religious centre far and wide, and men came even from India 
to Worship at her shrines 

‘The building so entranced Kyanzittha that he broke the 
mould by executing the architect” At the foundation a child 
was buried alive to provide the building with a guardian 
spirit ;* the temple slaves still claim to show the place where 
the victim's mother rolled on the ground in grief. 

Of the six villages he dedicated to the Ananda, four— 
Payeinma, Kyaukyit, Kyahkat, Waya, all in Sagaing district— 
are associated with incidents in his career, He built some 
forty smaller pagodas such as the Payeinma nt his birthplace, 
and the Shwedwinaung to commemorate his hiding in a pit, 
in Sagaiig district; three at Yesagyo in, Pakokku district ; 
and in Myingyan district—the Nagayon, the Hlanpyangyet to 
commemorate some of his best spearcasts, the Minochantha 
to contain nine relics sent by a prince of Ceylon, and the 
Pusittok to commemorate the spot where his mother, when 


\upieraphia Birmanien Tl tab ily 
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¥ Oral tradition. 
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brought asa bride to Anawrahta, knelt in homage to the 
palace, He completed Anawrahta’s unfinished pagoda the 
Shwezigon, using blocks of stone three spans by one quarried 
at Tuywin Hill from which they were handed to the pagoda 
by two rows of men lined up all the way, He endowed 
‘Shwesettaw in Minbo district ; he exhorted a Chola lord! to 
Buddhism ; and he was the first Burmese king to restore the 
shrine at Buddhagaya where grows that Holy Tree in whose 
shade the Buddha was made manifest -— 


King Kyansittha gathered together gems of divers kinds uni sent 
them in a ship to build’ up the holy temple at Buddhagays and to 
offer fights which should burn for ever there. Thereafter, king 
Kyanzittha builded anew, making them finer than before, the great 
balldings of king Asoka, for they were old and ip ruins, 1 this 
respect no other king is like king Kyasittha, Thereafter. he 
resented all the Lords of the Church who dwelt in the city of 
Arimaddanapor [Pagan] with the four necessaries on every occasion, 
In that respect, too, 110 other king is like him. ‘Thereatter, many 
‘persons from all the provinces came into his presence to attend him, 
At that fime king Kyansittha beard that Chola lord had arsived, 
and be bethought him that apart from the Three Jewels there is no 
fother single thing that ean give great happiness in this world oe in 
the worlds to come, or confer Nirvana. upon all beings: the Three 
Jewels alone can give it, Therefore he wrote concerning the grace 
ff the Jewel of the Lond, the Jewel of His Linx, and the Jewel of His 
Clergy, with vertnilion ink upon a leaf of gold and sant it unto the 
Chola lord. Thus hearing of the grace of Buddha, the Law, and 
the Clergy by reason of king Kyanzittha's sending word unto him, 
the Chola tard with all his retinue cast off his aihesion, to false 
doctrine, und adhered straight away to the true doctrine ; he sae, 
he was pleased, he was happy. And he came to offer unto King 
Kyanzittha pearls, an awning of pearls, a padeitha twee adiroed with 
the seven kinds of gems, together with a vingin daughter of his who 
Was perfect in form and with ornaments of divers kinds, who was 
shaded by a shite umbrelld, a peacock umbrelia, a peacock set with 
the seven kinds of gems, “And of these things, t00, no other kine 
poseesteth the Fike. (ThitdTalaing inscription at the Shwebsandaw 
paxods, Prome, Epienaphia Birmanica LiL 153.) 


The Chola lord was probably travelling on some mission, 
for the Chola dynasty of Madras fostered muritime trade. 


‘Their conquest of Kedah in the Malay states brought them 
into subordinate relations with their own colony, the flourish- 


+See note Cholas inthe Deka" pas,” 
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ing Hindu kingdom of Palembang in east Sumatra, There- 
fore when their envoys attended the Chinese court in 1077, 
they were addressed only on strong white paper in a plain sill 
envelope, instead of the gold-flowered silkc used for a sovereign 
power stich as Palembang whose envoys were present on the 
same occasion. When Burmese envoys appeared at the 
Chinese court in 1106, they appear to have insisted on pre~ 
cedence, tor the Board of Rites, after inquiry, reported that 
Pagan was a sovereign state entitled to superior ceremony. 
Previous missions, the earliest recorded, from Pagan to China 
were in 1103-4 but they do not appear to have gone further 
than Yunnan, and they presented elephants which the Chinese 
regarded as tribute. Conceivably these missions, and Anaw- 
rahta’s relic quest to Tali, were intended to facilitate overland 
trade, which probably revived after 866 when Nanctino sub- 
sided in defeat and was no longer in a position to block the 
road, 

The long romance of Kyanzittha’s lifenow drew to a close. 
He was nearly seventy, and as he lay dying it was his only 
son, the love-child born in exile, who made solemn offerings 
and set up the inscribed stone post, still in its place, at the 
Myazedi pagoda south of Pagan, Its chronological and 
linguistic importance is considerable, It fixes the dates of the 
early kings of the Pagan dynasty, which were previously 
doubtful, Bearing on each of its four faces the same matter 
ina different language—Pali, Talaing, Pyu, Burmese—it has 
enabled us to decipher Pyu which until 1951 was an unknown 
tongue ; andl it shows that this numerous tribe, who have left 
So few traces, were not identical with the Burmese. 

Glory and honour be to Buddha! In the one thousand six 
hundredth and twenty-eighth year of religion [4.0. 1084] Kyangittha 
became king in this city of Arimaddanspur [Payan}. The beloved 
wife of this king was named ‘Thambula, and she had a son named 
‘YVarakumar, The king gave unto her three villages of slaves, and 
after her death he gave her ormaments and the three villages of 
Slaves unto ber sat Vasakumar. Now the king. having reigned 
twenty-eight years, fell sick ato death. Then Yazakumar the 
queen's on, remembering the benefits wherewith the king had 
nourished him, made golden Huddha and went into the presetice 
and showed it to the king saying “This yolden Buddha have 1, thy 
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slave, made (0 assist my Lord, ‘The three villages of slaves which 
my Lord gave unto me, 1 now dedicate unto this Baddha, May my 
Lord approve!" Then was the king well pleased and aid * Well 
done! Well done! And in the presence of the image, of the 
Primate, of the Venerable Lords Mugyaliputtatissa, Saimedba, 
Brahmapah Brahmadiv, Soo and very learned Sanghaseoa, inthe 
presence of all these Venerable Lone the king made offering of 
outed water, When it was dane, the son of the beloved queen 
made this cavectemple with a golden spite and enahrined therein 
the golden Baddha. And in dedicating this shrine and Buddha, 
the queen's son brought op the men of Sakmunaloa, ane village, 
Rapay, one village, Henbuiy, one village, all those three slave 
villages, and made ‘offering of poured water for the gold Buddha 
and the shrine wherein he had enshrined it; and thus: he prayed 
“May this act of mine be anto me for the attainment of divine 
wisdom ! [any hereafter, be it my son, yrandson, kinaman, or aity 
other, oppress the slaves whom I have dedicated unto this Boditha, 
‘may he never behold the most high Boddha Arimittiya!" (Myteedi 
Inscription, A.D, 1112, Epigraphia Birmanica ti. A duplicate. ts 
in the museum at Payan.) 


ALAUNGSITHU 1112-67 spent his early years quelling 
rebellion in places such as Bassein. In 1114 dacoits, numbering 
over a hundred, raided his palace, and when they were cut 
down the throne room restmbled a shambles, Levies had to 
be sent once more against Thetminkadon, lord in south Arakan, 
who was again raiding the border villages; he was caught and 
his head was sent to. Alauingsithu. The Mahagiri spirit 
appeared to Alaungsithu and blamed him for permitting the 
death of one who in a previous existence had been a fellow 
worshipper; therefore Alaungsithu begged pardon of the head 
and placed it in a jewelled casket on the top of Tuywin Hill 
where people worshipped it in annual festival. He had to 
suppress a rising in Tentasserim himself: a Pall inscription set 
up in Mergul by one of the Pagan. kings shows that the 
dynasty ruled there 

Tt was just after Alaungsithu's return from. this Tenasserim 
campaign that Shin Arahan died at the age of 81, about the 
year 1113." His eyes had witnessed! much since the days when, 
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a youth with his vows still fresh wpon him, he hal ewelt alone 
fn a woodland hermitage near Pagan. He was now primate 
‘ofa kingdom, the acknowledged head of x thousand monasteries 
Whose hetwork spread religion over many a land and many 
fh people. He had seen a chieftainship expand into the wide 
dominion of Pagan. He had been the trusted adviser of four 
Sovereigns and had assisted at the coronation of three. He 
ihad witnessed and directed the overthrow of the dread Ari and 
their abominations, while in their place sprang up a purer faith 
and a people liberated from the bondage of dark creeds. He 
hhad seen the glittering spire of the Ananda soar to heaven, 
heralding the new movement which inspired the age’s highest 
‘art and pressed it into the service of religion, ‘The great 
‘ork he had done was speeding beyond him, but he could go 
to his rest knowing that the light be had kindled would) never 
die, that the work no longer depended on the thread of « single 
life, for devoted disciples stood ready to take the torch from 
his failing hands 

In Kyanzittha’s reign a usurper had seized the throne 
of north Arakan and the rightful heir with his son and 
Gaughter fled to Pagan, ‘There he lived several years, and 
ddied charging his son Letyaminnan to recover his throne, To 
attract attention Letyaminnan wore, his hair at the back, after 
the Ambanese fashion, during Alaungsithn’s head-wasbing 
ceremony. Alaungsithu, saying "Showest thou scant. cere- 
mony at a time of ceremony?” dragged him forth to slay hitn, 
put relented on hearing his story, and arranged to: re-instate 
him, He sent levies, Burmans by land, Tulaings by sea. The 
alsing warboats were severely defeated, for the Aralcancse 
were as usual better at sea, and in consequence the Burmans 
also had to withdraw. Alaungsitha reinforced them and sent 
them back, Finally in’ 1118 they were successful, executed 
the usurper, and pillaged the Mahamuni shrine The Burmese 
set the image on fire with a pair of bellows and stripped the 
gold off its back; the Talaings took away « leg and were 
rowned at sea for their impiety ; the remaining portion of the 
image fell into neglect for fifty years. 


{india slso washed their headn ceremonially nee year, Herodotoe ix 240, Strabo. 
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Letyaminnan was restored to the throne of his fathers and 
in gratitude asked what he should do; Alaungsithu told him 
to reader thanks by repairing the shrine at Buddhagaya ; 
therefore, under guidance from Panthagu, son of the lord 
of Seinnyet, who had succeeded Shin Arshan as primate, he 
sent an envoy with funds to Bengal, and on the stone at 
Buddhagaya may be read to-day, inscribed in antique char- 
acters, how “'the lord of a myriad Pyus” repaired the holy 
place, keeping troth with his liege, Owing to this and sub- 
sequent Burmese missions, the detail of the Buddhagaya temple, 
especially in the basement images, is unmistakably Burmese.) 

In his pride, Alaungsithu thought himself the greatest of 
kings, greater than his ancestors even. For this sin of impiety 
he was bereft of sight until he cast golden images of his 
ancestors and bowed down before them; then alone, in that 
momient of humility, his sight returned* 

One reason why Alaungsithu was troubled with rebellions 
was that he spent much of his time travelling. A king felt 
secure only so long as he stayed inside the ramparts of his 
palace city; if he stayed away too long, he ran a risk of 
finding somebody else in possession when he came back. 
Alaungsithy: built works of merit wherever he went, for in- 
stance — 


Minbu Skwwebo 
‘Shwepanmyaing Shwegugyi 
Shinbinkuni 
Paungdaw-u Monyua 

Thayetmyo Shwedaung-u 
Payabaw Mandalay 
ee ‘Nandagan and 

Mogok ‘Maungmagan lakes 
Paungdaw-u Shwemale pagoda. 


He worshipped at Shwesettaw and restored Ky wya, 
in Minbu district But his chief claim to gratitude is the 
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lord of myriad Pyor becanse til the thirteenth century the Arakanese called 
the Hurmee  Pyus* 
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noble Thatpyinnyu temple, built in 1144, which dominates 
all others at Pagan in majesty of line. Nearby is the Shwegu 
temple in which he was destined to die; it was built in seven 
smoriths, and on its walls may still be seen the inscription con- 
taining his great prayer in Pali verse =— 


Ay this my gift, whatever oon T seek, 
tis the best of boons, to profit all; 
By this abundant merit 1 desire 
‘Here not hereafter no angelic pomp 
‘Of Bealimay, Suras, Maras; sor the state 
‘And spleniours of a monarch ; may, not even 
‘To be the pupil of the Conqueror. 
Hut [ would build @ causeway sheer athwart 
‘The river of Samaara, an all folk 
‘Would speed across thereby until they reach 
‘The Blessed City. 1 myself woald cro 
And drag the drowning over, Ay, myself 
‘Tamed, I would tame the wilful ; comforted, 
Comfort the timid ; wakened, wake the saleep 5 
‘Cool, cool the burning § {roed, set free the bound. 
‘Tranqui and led by the good doctrines 1 
Would tiatred calm. The three immoral states, 
Greed, hate, delusion, rooted al in. self 
© may they die, whenever born in me ! 
‘Won not by opptession may my wealth remain 
Nor yield to fire nor robbers, tife by lie. 
Longing of sense for all delicious things, 
‘Sound, sights, and touches, odours, relishes, 
Pregnant of immorality, begone { 
May sense of shame, fear of reproach (declared 
By the Sun's kinsman Guardians of the world) 
Cover me alway ! As the best of men 

© Forsaking worldly wealth and worthless fame 
Fied, for be saw theit meaning . . . 20 would 
All worldly wealth forsaking draw me near 
Religion and the threefold course ensue. 

1 would ful6t hereafter, great and small, 
‘Those rules the Teacher gave for aur behoof, 
Borne through the elements the spotless moon 
Ouitdazzles all the constellated stars * 

0 | delighting in the Master’ lore, 

‘The saint's religion, virtuouily yoked, 

Would shine among disciples, would keow 
Gutta, and Abhidhamsna, Vinayay 

‘The Master's mind, his ninefold doctrines fraught 
Wh words and meaning. By the Conqueroe’s Law 
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1 would do good to stbiers ad mysell 
‘What the Great Sage forbids 1 would not da. 
May I be always conscious and aware 
Of kindness done me Cion of il friends 
Be Gar from me Beholting man’s distress 
J would put forth mine energies atid save 
‘Men, spirits, worlds, from seas of endless change. 

By merit of this act I would behold 
‘Mettayya, captain of the world, enilued 
With two and thirty emblems, where he walls 
Enhaloed on a rainbow pathway fair 
Like Ment King of mountains, and sets free 
‘Samsara’s captives by his holy words, 
‘There might I hear good Law, and bending low 
‘Offer the four things neeifal to the Lord 
‘And all his monks, till clad in virtues eight, 
Informed by such a Teacher, | become 
A Boddha in the eyes of spirits und men. 
VBRS 1920 Mg Tin and Luce "The Shwegugyi pagors inscrip- 
tion, 1141." 


Sailing from Bassein, Alaungsithu journeyed to Malaya, to the 
isles of Arakan, and to “the Indian land of Bengal” where 
he found the images set up by Anawrahta (p. 30). Men said 
he even went to the Zambuthabyebin, the fabulous Rose 
Apple Tree which groweth at the World's End; in its shade 
came Thagyamin, King of the Spirits, bearing celestial gifts, 
and the rustling of the wind through the leaves, the plash of 
the fruit falling into the sacred rivers, suggested new notes 
which Alaungsithu introduced into Burmese music. 

He made five images of the holy wood given him’ by 
Thagyamin, and enshrined them in five pagodas; four are 
in the neighbourhood of Pahkangyi in Pakoldu district, the 
fifth and most picturesque is at the Thihadaw on an Irrawaddy. 
island in Shwebo district. The Shinhla and Shinpyu images 
given him by Thagyamin he enshrined at Sagaing. All these 
pagoda sites were chosen by the wandering of the white 
elephant or by the flight of birds, 

‘He hunted elephants in the Mahton, Pandauny, Talok and 
‘Ngusaunggyan forests of Bhamo district. In 1115 he sent an 
embassy offering gold and silver flowers, rhinoceros homs, 
and clephant teeth, to Nanchao;# and Jater himself wandered 
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there with a great host, seeking in vain to obtain the Tooth: 
He tried to introduce uniformity of weights and measufes by 
fixing the tical, the basket, and their subdivisions (p. 171). 
The rulings given at his court, perhaps by himself, once 
existed in a collection, the Alaungsithu pyatton. 

‘The chief of Pateikkaya’ paid him the tribute of a 
daughter, and she became the delight of his old age. One day 
his three sons, coming to pay their respects, saw that she 
remained seated by their father's side after their entry. The 
face of the eldest, Minshinzaw, lowered, and exclaiming “Shall 
this foreign wench remain seated in my presence?" he strode 
from the room; he-was sent for but pleaded indisposition, 
Again, the king gave a robe, such as princes of the blood 
wore, toa certain lord's son; one day the youth arrayed 
himself in it and attended a council. Minshinzaww stripped it 
off him, saying " Thou art not of the blood." For this act the 
king placed him under arrest. The queen and ministers 
entreated but the king said “If he is like this while 1 am 
alive, what will he be when Tamdead? He will be like a cat 
among you chickens.” Again they entreated and at last he 
yielded, saying “So be it, But he has sulked in my presence. 
Let him abide not here." Minshineaw was given back his 
revenues and his retinuc, and was sent to live at Htuntonputet, 
cast of where Mandalay now is; there he ruled in state, build 
ing the Shwekyimin pagoda and reaping three harvests a year, 
for he constructed the Aungbinle and Tamokso lakes with a 
system of irrigation channels. His brother Narathu. became 
the king's deputy. 

But now, in his cighty-first year, ‘ing Alaungsithy fell 
sick, Naraths was not the man to hesitate, least of all when 
everything was in his favour, Minshinzaw might be senior, 
but he was in his province ninety miles away, —Narathu held 
the palace, with the court and the Guards under his immediate 
orders. Hehad the dying king removed to the Shwegu temple, 
and set about securing the throne But the peace of the temple 
revived Alaungsithu ; he regained consciousness and, looking 
round, said "This is not my palace, Where am 1?" A 
handinaid answered “My lord, thou art not in thy palace 
‘Thou art in thy holy temple, the work of thy hands.” He 

4 Seetnote Patetkaya and Macdhag* 936, 
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asked shortly * Whose trickery is this?” and on learning that 
it was Narathu’s command he burst out in anger—bis whole 
body bumed like fire. Nearby in the palace, Narathu heard. 
that his father was recovering. Fear seized his heart—be had 
not allowed for this, it meant the end of all his dreams, it was 
unthinkable. In haste he went to the temple. He found his 
father sitting up; the old man's anger had vanished ; his face was 
calm, his dim eyes seemed to linger on golden spire and sacred: 
portal, on the beauty of the buildings he had dedicated to 
religion; he looked very frail. What difference would it 
make? “He could not live much longer in any case; to speed 
his going would not be such a very great sin, for his last 
thoughts were holy; and if he recovered, though only for a 
few days, there would be utter ruin, there would be no forgive- 
ness from the princes. Narathu hesitated far a moment and 
then, seizing the bedelothes, held them down firmly and 
smothered the gentle face. 


NARATHU 1167-70. Minshinzaw marched on Pagan 
with all his men, Narathy thought for a while Then he 
‘approached Panthagu the primate, saying" Make peace betwixt 
my brother and me, Tell him I will yield the throne Let 
him come alone, with only his horseand hissword” Panthagu 
answered “Bethink thee well. I am-a monk and may not 
meddle with falsehood. What if he come and thou: abide 
without raising him to the throne?” Then said Narathu *1 
‘speak truth, Make him believe me"; and he:swore a great 
oath “' Freely will I set him on the throne and bear his sword 
in the crowning,” So Panthagu went to the camp where 
Minshinzaw lay amidst his men, and told him all; and 
Minshinzaw, having the archbishop's word and trusting his 
brother, came alone in a boat to Pagan, And Narathu met 
hhim, and bore his sword, andset him on the throne. But that 
same night Minshinzaw the king died of a poisoned dish; 
Next day Narathu received the homage of the court. But 
there was one who would pay-no homage. Although past 
seventy, an age when most men let things slide, Ranthagu was 
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primate and the direct successor of Shin Arahan. He came 
before the king and said “Thou foul thing! Thinkest thou thy 
body shall not wax old, thinkest thou to escape the doom of 
eternity?” Narathu stirred on his throne, but he answered 
coldly “Sir monk, 1 have kept my troth with thee, Iswore 
to carry my brother's sword and to set him on the throne. 
Have T not accomplished these things?” But Panthagu was 
beside himself, and exclaiming “A king more damned than 
thou there is not inall the world” he strode from the pala 
and after a little time, unwilling to abide in-a blood-stained 
realm, he departed to Ceylon. 

Narathu did not find the crown so light to wear as he had 
expected Men shunned him, He had a simple remedy for 
that, Princes and queens, secretaries and kinsmen, he slew 
them day after day. He ground the poor and persecuted the 
monks, pressing them into the levies regardless of their vow to 
spill no blood. He killed the lady of Pateikkaya because, 
being tised to Hindu ablations which he disregarded, she grew 
disgusted and would live with him no longer. 

Then remorse seized him. To the loneliness of power 
was added the loneliness of sin, To make amends he built 
the Dammayan temple, the largest pile at Pagan, Its grim 
mass slowly towered aloft, The workmen complained of the 
noonday heat, of the torrential rain which made the bricks 
slippery, He hounded them on, Yet for all his haste he 
would have no imperfect work, Men say he executed master- 
masons because a needle could be inserted between two of 
the bricks and this much is true that the brickwork is among 
the finest in Pagan, ‘The temple is built on the same ground- 
plan as the Ananda, but has nothing of its serenity or grace; 
the building's whole soul is sullen. 

Yet all his prayers, his mighty masonry, were in vain, He 
had scarcely reigned three years, and retribution was already: 
at hand, It came from the dead lady of Pateikkaya’s father, 
the chieftain of Pateikkaya, Calling for volunteers, he selected 
eight of his best guards, made provision for their families, and 
sent them over the hills with secret orders, They entered 
‘Narathu's palace dressed as Brahmans, He sent for the holy 
men, to receive their blessing. They drew near in a circle 
round his throne, with arms outstretched in benediction; 
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once within striking distance they drew concealed daggers from 
under their robes and plunged them into his body. Then— 
for they were but common men, and had spilt the blood of 
consecrated king—they carried out their master’s final orders 
and killed each other where they stood. 


NARATHEINHKA 1170-3. Narathu was succesded by. 
his son Naratheinhka one of whose three queens, Taung- 
pyinthi, was great-granddaughter of Anawrahta’s paladin 
‘Nyaung-uhpi. 

‘And again, the king saw his brothers wife, how fair she was to 
ook on, and his soul was dazed, and he could not stund upright, 
‘And he thought on this wise “ I will cause mine heirto march, telling 
hhim that war bath broken out in Ngasaunggyas [in Dhamo district} 
When he hath set forth, 1 will take bis wife and raise: her to the 
throne.” So he put words into the mouth of x minister and caused 
him to come saying "War kath broken out in Nyasiumggyan !" 
‘And the king called Narapatisity and commanded him to march t0 
Ngasaungeyatt 

‘Now his brother Narapatisthu was a prince of nimble wit and 
Sisceroment, and he commanded Nga Pyi his equerry saying “1 
fany ado arise in mine house, take the horse Thudawsin and come 
quickly!” ‘Then he marshalled his men by land and water, and went 
ip country with his councillors and captains, circie avd village head- 
men, and all bis host. When he reached Thissein [in Shwebo 
district}, fo! there sax no trouble soever at Ngasnunggyan + and he 
tweighed the matter jn his heart saying "My brother hath duped me 
With a false excuse.” And he gathered and conferred with his 
councillors and captains, his circle and village headmen, and bound 
them with a solemn oath. And his councillors and captaine maid 
“(Mfingin Naratheinhen is without a 300, verily be bath made his 
‘brother Narapatisithu: heic:" The more gladly, therefore, with one 
heart they Jeagued with Narspatsiths, 

‘When Miayin Naratheinhka heard that his brother had feacbed 

he took his sisterintaw and raised her to the throne. Nga 
Dyi the equerry crossed over to Aungt [in Pakokk district] at the 
stroke of the morning bell and rode his horse at a soft and easy pace. 
Tt was not yet noon, they say, when he reached Chindwin Payeinma 
[in Sagaing district}. Crossing 10 Payeinma he made straight for 
Halin (in Shwebo district} and reached the stream of Ngapat [in 
‘Shwebo district} at sunset. And because night was drawing on and 
the royal horse was tired he watered jtand fed it with irass and slept 
that night at Myinbli Hill (onidentified). . 
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Now then the horse ‘Thadawis fad rested, he neighed loudly, 
for be xceated hix master. And the prince knew his horse's neigh 
‘and could not sleep saying Verily it ix the sound of mine horse, 
nighing:” Then he made x solemn yow and said" If it ix indeed 
the sound of my horse neighing, may this pillow be pierced. with 
a hole, and fail not!" And he struck the royal pillow with his 
tarnd, and fo a hole was pierced, The place is still known. as 
Malwe-cmpauk [in Shwebo district). . ... When. Nga Pyi the equerry 
had slept and it was early moraing, he came at the stroke of mornitig 
bell and told all his tale. And when be beard that matter prince 
Narapatisth was in high dudgeon and waxed wroth and cried 
“My beloved queen Veluvati | My brother hath taken and raised hee 
tothe those” Then he asked Nga Pyi the equerry ® Where didst 
thou sleep yesternight ?"” I slept," said Nua Pyi, at the stream 
lf Ngapat, for the horse was tired and refreshed it" “What t" 
ssaid prince Narapatisitt, “Thou didst sleep ‘not far from the place 
where lay, Didst thou well to sleep? We princes might accom- 
plish mich, bad we bouts to plan it” And in his royal pride he 
slew Nga Pyi. The place ia still known a= Kuttrnya (unidentiied], 

Then the prince cried “Our enemy is behind ust And he 
called minister Aungewa-oge and commanded him saying “Bear my 
yoke though it cost thee thy life? See thou catch my brother 
unawares and slay him. When that i done 1 will make thee great 
and give thee whom thou wilt of miy three sisters-intam” So 
Aungewa-nge chose four score mighty men of valour and took them 
in x fast Adauga boat and Went ip furious haste, not knowing day 
sand night. 

Prince Narapatisitht: marshalled his men by tani and water and 
‘came dawnstream. When he reached Kyetyet [Shwekyetyet pagoda in 
Mandalay district] be made a solemn vow saying "If my brother 
shall verily be slain, at the moment I spread this cloth at the pagoda 
in the south, may the Lond himself bow down and tabe it!” And 
when he spread the cloth, behold ! the image of the Lord himself 
bowed down and took it. "Whea ke saw that thing he came down- 
stream marshalling his troops by land and water: 

ut the body of Nga Pyi whom he had sliin floated sot fr fom: 
the royal raf. And the prince saw It and adked “Whose body is 

His ministers answered “The body of Nata Pyi whom thou 
hast stain." And be commanded them saying * Bury the body xt 
the head of yon island, and let it be worshipped by all people in this 
place. See that ye bulld a goodly spirithowse." So the miniiters 
id us the prince commanded, and built a apititchouse. ‘The iste 
‘where Nga Pyi was buried is stilt known as the isle of Shwepyishin, 
‘The village headmen are fain to worship there. 


‘there is» Shwepvshtd at the mouth of the Me tiver, and neasby ie 
Aungzwa village. Nga Py) ix Myinbyahin Nat, the opin: Rider of the White 
Horse, se Grit Brn * The Lady ofthe Weir and GUE I |. 528. 
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When Nga Aungewa-nge, the royal servant sent by prince 
Narapatisitha, reached the palace, be entered with his four score 
mighty men of valour hugging sword in seabbard. Now it so befell 
that Minyin Nanatheinhka was entering a privy ; and Nga Aungywa- 
ge followed after as far as the privy. And the king asked him 
“Who art thou?" He replied “Thy servant, New Aungewa-nge, 
© king, thy brother seat me” And the king looked, and lo! he was 
enmed in by white and gleaming blades. And he besought them 
saying " Slay me not! Let me only serve my brother as his watcher 
fof crows, bis scarer of fowls!" But Aungewa-nge replied “+0 king, 
iy lord thy brother hath not so ordained it” And be slew him 
feven in tbe privy, and be died. A ruby earring that he wore fell 
from the privy to the ground. Thirty-two years in the nether house, 
three years he flourished ; he passed at the age of thiny-five 

(NARAPATISITHU 1175-1210} His younger brother Nara: 
patisith became king, He was anointed with his queen Veluvasi.t 
‘When his sisters-in-law heard that he would give them to Aungewa 
ge, they clasped hii knees and hesought him with meek and piteous 
weords 0 king, are we women known to covet so many husbands? 
We have done no sin, We are not mere sisters-in-law, We are all 
daughters of thine aunts, Chiton and Eindawthi. We are all wives 
‘ofa king.” So the king called Aungrwange and commanded him 
saying "Nga Aungswa-nge, I made thee a promise indeed, but if 1 
were to ive thee one of my sisters-in-law it would be held sin 
Against ny grandsires and great-grandsires. 1 will make thee great, 
and give thee a daughter of a great nobleman.” “Fish |?" said 
Aungswacnge. And the king slew him® saying “ie hath braved 
se 10 miy face." 

"Then he seited Anantathuriya, tutor to his brother: Minyin Ni 
theinla and gave him over to the executioners to slay him, Now 
‘Anuntathuriya was of a brave and constant heart ; about the time of 
his death he spake four stanzas of {éeda, and gave them saying 
“Offer them, I pray thee, tothe king." Nevertheless the executioners 
taeried not but slew him, and afierwards gave the writing to the king. 
“Those are the four verses of that limba — 

‘Yes, he is one who, wealth attained, 

Shall pass away and disappear ; 
"Tis Natore's Law. 

Withis his yon palace hall, 

Surrounded by his lords in state, 
He site serene. 

Ha king’ delights, lke eadies small 

‘On ocean's face a moment seem, 
‘Are biit for life. 


1 Stie built the Shwethabeik pagoda in Myingyan disctt. 
Nga Aungswaoge ip the Autperawanagy! Nat, ate Temple, and fa con 
fused with the Siyisbyushin Nat, Nga Pyl. E 
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Shoal he show pity, and not slay, 
But set me free, my liberty 
1s Karma's work. 
Of mortals here the elements 
Last not, bot change and fall away 
itis the Law. 
‘The sure result of suppliant acts 
‘Or prayers, I wish not to transfer 
‘To future lives: 
‘T' exeape this fate, past sit result, 
Is my desire, Calmly I'll wait. 
‘My heart is firm. 
“Thee, gentle lord, | blameless hold, 
Freely to thee 1 panton give, 
‘Tis not thy deed 
Danger and death are constant foes 
‘And in this world mast ever be: 
eis the Law, 
Now when these four stansns were read before the king snd tie heard 
them, he commanded saying "Set him free." But the executioners 
‘spake into his ear and said “The deed fs done” And the king slew 
those executioners saying Ye should have offered the writing before 
Yye killed him ; but behold, ye killed him frst and offered the writing 
after!" Now when he heard the writing the kiog had. great remorse. 
‘Again and yet again he gasped and swouned away, Ever afterwards 
hherefrained and checked his anger ; and he commanded the chief exe- 
cutioner, kinsman of the king, saying “Hereafter when { am ‘roth, 
though 1 give thee the order to slay aman, keep him alive for a 
‘month of weeks and look to the matter, Let hion die only when he 
‘ought to die If he ought not to die, release him" (Afmanntt 1, 
315, Verse tranalation by RF. Andrew St.John.) 


The reason why Panithagy, when shaking off the dust of 
Narathu’s kingdom in 1167, had chosen Ceylon as his refuge 
was that religion there was once more flourishing after yet 
another Hindi persecution. He returned home soon after 
Narapatisithu's first regnal year 1173 and was treated as 
primate; he was then ninety and did not live much longer, 
His successor as primate was the Talaing monk Uttarajiva, 
who attained fame by his pilgrimage to Ceylon in 1180, earn 
ing the title “First Pilgrim of Ceylon” Panthagu’s visit 
shows the importance of Ceylon as a religious centre, and 
Uttarajiva's title suggests that this importance was new, 
The island no longer had a rival in Conjeveram (p. 7) where 
Brahimanisin had at last triumphed. Uttarajiva sailed from 
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Bassein with many other monks, and after » comparatively 
short stay they returned, But one of them, Chapata, a Talaing 
novice, born near Ngaputaw in Bassein district, received ordin- 
ation in Ceylon and stayed there ten years; he returned to 
Burma in 1190.and was known as the “Second Pilgrim of 
Ceylon.” He brought with him four learned foreign monks, 
also ordained in Ceylon; one was Ananda, a native of Con- 
Jeveram, and another was a prince, son of the king of Cambodia. 
‘All five of them settled just north of Pagan, building at 
Nyaung-u the Chapata pagoda which is of Cingalese pattern. 
It takes five monks to form-n chapter palcavaggand able to 
perform valid ordination upasampada and all other rites; and 
that is why Chapata brought four other monks with him, as 
he was minded to regard the ordination of the Burmese clerzy 
as invalid, saying it was not in accordance with canon law, 
Vinaya. He and his companions refused to perform the 
duties of the Order with the Burmese clergy, and in 1192 set 
up a schism or rather three schisms, for they disagreed among 
themselves as to the precise nature of holiness, and one of 
them even had to be expelled for losing his heart to a dancing 
gil, ‘The original Burmese clergy, who derived their suczession 
from Shin Arahan and Thaton, were called the Former Order ; 
others who derived from the newcomers and Ceylon, were 
called the Latter Order, 

‘Narapatisithu was impressed by the foreign lore of these 
monks who had gone all the way to study in Ceylon, and he 
encouraged theirordinations. The mission of the two Talaings, 
Uttarajiva and Chapata, is of great importance, for whether the 
Burmese doubted the validity of their own orders-or not, they 
took to meeting the new movement on its own ground and 
sent. clergy to Ceylon for ordination by the monks at the 
Mahavihara (p. 119); and such intercourse led to the estab- 
fishinent of Ceylon as the chief foreign influence on Burmese 
religion. Thaton Buddhism, probably from Conjeveram, had 
been just one and a third centuries in Upper Bufma when in 
1192 Ceylon Buddhism was introduced and finally. predomi- 
nated to such an extent as to obliterate even the memory of 
Conjeveram. 

It is not stated in what ships the intercourse took place, 
but there was an appreciable volume of seaborna trade all 
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round the southem coast of Asia from China to Egypt and 
Madagascar. Most of it was in the hands of Arab ship- 
masters, but Chinese junks predominated east of Malaya and 
still went as far west as Ceylon! 

Doubtless it was in connection with such trade that the 
Cingalese king kept what seems to have been a resident agent 
in Burma, probably at Bassein, then the most important port, 
‘The Burmese, as was the custom in several eastern countries, 
supplied him with rice and quarters But Narapatisithy 
stopped the grant of these supplies, forbade the export of 
elephants to Ceylon save at exorbitant rates, ceased giving 
the customary present of an elephant to every ship which bore 
royal gifts, imprisoned Cingalese merchants, seized their goods, 
flung the king of Ceyton's envoys into prison or drove them 
out to sea in a leaking ship, and finally carried off a Cingalese 
princess od her way to Cambodia. To avenge all this, the 
king of Ceylon despatched an expedition in 1180. it suffered 
from storms and several ships were wrecked ; but one ship 
reached Crow Island near Moulmein and carried off the in- 
habitants, while five reached Rassein, and others landed else- 
where; killing a governor, burning villages, massacring the 
inhabitants and carrying off a number into slavery. The 
Burmese then sent a conciliatory message to Ceylon through 
thse monks, and friendly relations were resumed? 

Narapatisithu founded the Guards* His greatest works 
are the superb Gawdawpalin and Sulamani temples at Fagan, 
‘with the Mimalaunggyaung, Dammayazika, and Chaukpala 
nearby. His lesser pagodas are the Myatheindan and Swedaw 
in Thayetmyo district, Zedibla in Monyua, Paungdaw- in 
Kyaukse, and Shwetaza in Shwebo town; the Zetawun in 

i district, and a Talaing inscription * he erected at the 
pagoda near Yawnghwe in the Shan states, show 
the extent of his rule. Others, such as the Shinbinsagyo. in 
Myingyan district, were each built from the value of gold 
weighed against one of his sons, according to the widespread 
Hindy custom He built the Kyaukse weir at Kynukse, 
started the Mu canals in Shwebo district, and tried to make a 

‘See eate*Ranterm ahippig" ato. "See ste The Guarda p33. 
+Secne “Cingalese rad Sx80" ps 506 “RSASE 1990 #6, 
z, See note “ Tula-dana "py. 328, 
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canal system on the Mon in Minbu district, but liad to abandon 
the project after repeated failures! 

He made Nadaungmya, greatgrandson of Nyuung-uhpi, 
chief justice; but the office is not mentioned elsewhere and 
may have been personal. His chief minister was Anantasuriya, 
a mighty man of valour, who continually hunted dacoits and 
even presented them alive to the king. Anantasuriya built 
the Lemyethna temple at Minnanthu near Pagan, inseribing a 
curse on all who should injure his dedication. Such curses are 
usual in Burma as elsewhere, but this particular curse is so 
Areadful that it is still used as the oath-book in law courts 
throughout Burma, 

The king had a Adina whitiow on his hand, and one of 
the lesser queens used to keep her mouth on the spot to lessen 
the pain; once while he was sleeping she swallowed the 
humour rather than wake him, and in gratitude he made her 
son Zeyuthcinhka his heic* Though Zeyatheinhika was the 
youngest son and he was born of a lesser wife, his elder 
brothers acquiesced, and the white umbrella confirmed the 
selection by miraculously inclining towards him alone out of 
all his brothers. ‘Therefore, when he came to the throne, he 
was called Htilominto, * He whom the umbrella wished to be 
king.” Narapatisithu died in the thirty-seventh year of his 
reign and the seventy-fourth of his age. On his deatih-bed 
hhe placed the hands of his five sons on his bosom and enjoined 
them to rule with mercy and justice and to live together in 
brotherly love. 


HTILOMINLO 1210-34 was also called Nantatingmya, 
“many entreaties for the throne,” because his mother had so 
often entreated that he might succeed to the throne; and a 
collection of the judicial rulings made at his court was called the 
Nantaungmyamin pyation. It is not likely that these rulings 
were his own, for, like some af his successors, he was happier 
praying at a pagoda than ruling «realm, One reason why his 


‘See note “+ Burmese irigatlon” p. 388. 
See note “The Whidaw” p. 235. 
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brothers loyally accepted his succession was that he virtually 
abdicated all power into their hands. The four of them met 
daily and transacted the affairs of the kingdom, Thus was 
founded the Hluttaw Yon, the Court of the Royal Commission, 
which remained till the end the council of the ministers" 

The king built the Sittana pagoda near Pagan on a 
Cingalese pattern, completed the Gawdawpalia which his father 
ef unfinished; and built the Mahabodhi and Htilominlo 
temples. The Mahabodhi is a second-rate piece of work but 
possesses interest as being a copy of the temple at Buddhagays. 
The Htilominlo, a magnificent creation built on the spot where 
the white umbrella had bowed down before him as a youth, is 
the last of the series of great temples at Fagan, although smaller 
‘ones of merit, such as the Thambula, built in 1255, continued 
to be constructed for a generation or £0 

‘Though built in brick, a material of fatal facility, these 
temples are among the noblest monuments in Indo-China, and 
they are the one positive contribution Burma has made to 
humanity, There was indeed in places such as the Kyaukku 
Onhmin at Pagan « crowded monastic life which, especially 
after the Ceylon mission in 1180, produced voluminous Pali 
treatises on grammar and prosody and a law-book, the Dham- 
mavilasa dhammathat® by a pupil of Ananda (p. $6). But, 
like later Burmese writings, this monastic literature wes not 
creative, nnd fares poorly in comparison even with otherclerical 
literatures. ‘Thus, it contains nothing like the constructive 
thought of the medizval Catholic writers, notably St. Thomas 
Aquinas, to whose powerful advocacy humsn freedom owes so 
much. 


KYASWA 1234-50 succeeded his father Htilominio and 
was even more devout. He resigned all business to his son 
Diana and spent his hours with the monks memorising the 
Tripitaka scriptures and writing devotional works for the palace 

‘See note Hluttaw ad Kingstip™ p 335+ 

‘t5ce note "The Temples and their Builders” p. 30 

Tee lus wan Talaing of Dalla. Hs law-book, the fie in Upper 
Turse wes iy Pall nd it was based om Talatng or Pall souress asiuted to 
Ruma afk oes wot prvi bot quotation how that wax iat to the 
Wine tharmathat, yee Forchamnue Jardine Biss” 35°, 
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ladies, “The following, however, indicates that even under so 
pious a king religion retained Ari survivals:-— 

‘The minister commanded that these things be dedicated to the 
monks .. . two potfuls of rice, two baskets of bevelnat betel teaf, one 
wd @ quatter vier of meat, one to quart pot of lang-fermented 
Tiquos, ..- . This ofering was made in the presence of my lord the 
king. (Inscription dated 1248, Itragawna monastery near Pagan, 
Inrorigtions veoa 251, See note * Drink” p. 314.) 

At Sagu in Minbu district he built a monastery for Sihamaha 
upali who had succeeded Uttarajiva as primate. ‘There isa 
poem, Myagan-bwe-linga, about the Myagan, the "Emerald 
Lake" which he made; it was famed for its crystal water, and 
on its shore you can still see a crumbling inscription and a 
stone building, probably his own retreat: 


‘He dammed the water faling from the foot of Tuywin Hill, and 
finde a great loke He filed it with the five kinds of Totus and 
aused all manber of binds dick, sheldmake, crane, water fowh and 
‘wideon, to take their Joy and paaime there. | Near the lake he laid 
‘oat many cultivated fields; men say he reaped three crops a year, 
Hand by the Jake he built x pleasant: royal krige, and took delight in 
study seven times a day. (Aowanman Is 339.) 


UZANA 1250-54 succeeded his father Kyaswa, He was 
‘@ merry person, given to jesting, to liquor, and to bunting 
elephants at Dalla near Rangoon, One of his favourite wives 
‘was a village girl whom he found when ascending Popa Hill 
to hold the annual Mahagiri spirit festival ; another was a 
village carpenter's daughter. He went to see a kheddah 
capture, riding his Katha elephant, but the captured elephant 
was must, ripped the girth ropes of the royal elephant, and 
trampled the king to death, 


NARATHIHAPATE 1254-87. ‘The late king teft a son 
Thingathu by a queen and one other, Narathihapate, by a 
concubiné. “The latter had no conceivable claim against a 
queen's son. But Thingathu was not acceptable to the chief 
minister Yazathinkyan, a descendant of Anawrabita’s paladin 
‘Nyaung-uhpi, Once he had come walking behind Yazathinkyan 
who did not notice him and so failed (o pay proper respect. 
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ingathy thereupon spat betel on Yazathinkyan's sleeve. 
Yarathinkyan said nothing but went home and laid by the 
jacket carefally without cleaning it. Now that the king was 
dead he summoned a large meeting of ministers and headmen 
and held up the soiled jacket before themall. At his bidding 
they decided that a man who while yet « prince behaved like 
that to his elders, would be unbearable as a king, and they 
made Narathihapate king instead. 

‘Yarathinkyan the king-maker looked forward to a long 
spell of power, as Narathihapate was only sixteen years old. 
But he grew up and showed a will of his own. Yazathinkyan 
‘vas inexpressibly shocked, and s0 far forgot himself as to twit 
the king with the fact that his mother was not a queen but a 
village carpenter's daughter. At once the king rounded on 
hi 


Grandfather, whion they crown a pagoda with a spite, wherewith 
do they raise it?" He replied “Son of my Lord, they raise the 
spire by frst making a scaffold" Said the king once more “When 
the apire is set on the top of the pagoda what do they dowith the 
Penfold?!" Yauatbinkyan replied "Son of my Lord, when the spire 
{set on the top of the pagoda, it ix not yracelil wath the seaffold is 
denroyed.”” Then said the king "1 am as the spite, Yazuthinkyan 
fia the scaffold. As the apie reaches tho top of the pagoda, #0 have 
Teeached kingship. And the spire will not appear graceful until the 
scald, that is to say Yasuthinkyan, be destroyed. Ho} ministers, 
seize his office, his elephants and horses, his minions and retinue, 
fand of with him to Dalla town!" And they did aa the king had 
‘ordered und sent him away. 

“As Yacuthinkeyan journeyed a great wind arose, and lo the big 
trees brake and split, but the waterplants only leaned and swayed, 
find t0 brake not. Asd seeing it he was taken with remorse and 
Tal “1, a servant of the ing, have not been ax wine evens a 
sraterplant, Because T have acted asa big tren it has come to this 
When hin escart returned the king asked what words Yazathinkyan 
hhad spoken, So the escort reported them “O Lord of glory, ® 
reat wind arose and the big trees brake and split, but the water- 
Plants only. leaned and dwayed and 20 brake not. And wher 
Yanthinkyan saw (tbe sald “I have not been as wise even as 
wwaterplant’"" Anil the king abode in sitence, (//manzan 1. 344.) 


Martaban and Macchagiri' revolted. ‘The king sent levies 
against Macchagiri and, at the advice of Saw his queen, 


1 See note " Patelthaya sod Macchagil ps ga 
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recalled Yazathinkyan to deal with Martaban. Yazathinkyan 
speedily crushed the rebellion there, set upa governor, Aleimma, 
and returned to Pagan. But the levies sent against Macchagiri 
fied back to Minbu in panic; therefore the king ordered the 
commanders to be executed. But Yazathinkyan gained them 
a reprieve, pacifying the angry king by producing a long string 
of Martaban prisoners. ‘Then he took over the Macchagiri 
campaign himself, quelled the rising, and sent the leading men 
to Pagan where they repented and were pardoned, But be 
himself never returned. He died at Dalla, worn out with 
faithful service at the age of sixty-two; and “when the king 
heard thereof, he recalled all that Yazathinkyan had done: of 
‘old, and now in the latter days, and his heart was stricken." 

‘The king made a concubine splash Sawlon, one of his 
queens, while they were bathing in the river from the palace 
wharf, Therefore Sawlon nursed a grudge and tried to poison 
him. The attempt failed and he ordered her to be burnt 
alive. ‘The executioners made an iron frame. She bribed 
them to wait seven days and when the seven days were ac- 
complished, she ascended the burning fiery furnace, telling her 
beads, Thrice the flames died down, and only when she 
desisted from prayer were they able to bum her. Not long 
after, the king would shrick her name aloud in his sleep, 
crying * Sawlon, come and watch beside me!" ‘The primate 
told hie not to publish his remorse thus, lest men should 
laugh at him. So he restrained his grief and issued instruc- 
tions that his death sentences should always be suspended for 
4 fortnight to allow his anger to cool, 

He made his sons live in the palace, fearing lest they 
should rebel if they were left to themselves in the provinces. 
He ate together with them, and used to distribute the food, 
a pig's hind trotters to his son Thihathy, lord of Prome, and 
front trotters to the elder sons. ‘Thihathu's mother took this 
as an insult and paid the cook to give her son a front trotter, 
Jeaving hind trotters to the other queen's sons When the 
king discovered this, he punished the cook and continually 
teased Thihathu, calling him “son of a stealer of pig's trot- 
ters.” Thihathu therefore nursed malice. ‘The king built the 
‘Mingalazedi pagoda and set up this inseription — 
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King Narathihapate, styled Siritribhavanatityapavaradhammarais, 
‘dhe supenme commaander ofa vast army of thirty-six millon ? soldiers, 
the swallower of three hundred dishes of carry dally, being desirous 
‘of attaining the bliss of Nirvana, erected a pagoda, In it he 
enshrined fifty-obe gold and silver statuettes * of kings and queens, 
lords and ladies, und over these he set up an image of Gaadama 
‘Buddha in solid silver oon cubit high, on the full moon of Kahson 
636(AD, 1274}. A covered way was made from the palace 10 the 

‘with bamboo matting, whereon were laid rush tats, and on 
these again were spread pieces of cloth each twenty cubits ip length, 

‘and at each cubit's distance on the way there was a banner. ‘During 

tthe ceremony the princes princesses and lords cast pearls amsoog the 

starues, (Mingalasedi pagoda inscription near Pagan, your 1274, 

Inscriptions 1892 199-) 

“The pagoda took six years to build, because work was not 
continuous After it was started, a prophetic rumour spread 
abroad, The pagoda is finished and the great country ruined!" 
Soothsayers confirmed the rumour, saying '* When this pagoda 
is finished, the kingdom of Pagan will be shattered into dust.” 
‘Therefore the king abandoned the work. But the primate 
Uipbraided him, saying that this life is transitory, nor could 
the kingdom abide for ever even if the pagoda were not built 
So the pagoda was completed, a large stupa of the sort $0 
common all over Burma, Its coarse execution seems to 
symbolise the exhaustion of a realm: it was built in blood 
and sweat, For two centuries Pagan had witnessed the 
spectacle of a whole population filled with a passion for cover 
ing the earth's surface with pagodas, and now she was perish- 
ing to the drone of prayer. 

‘The kingdom had been in existence two and a quarter 
‘centuries, a long time for any government which is, parely 
dynastic. Narathihapate was a pompous glutton who boasted 
three thousand concubines, and for generations his predecessors 
had been self-indulgent nonentities, unlike the founders of the 
dynasty. Yet,although the Shans were beginning to migrate 
Southwards, the kingdom, left to itself, might have endured 
for some time, for the people were placid, vast stretches of 
country were uninhabited, and the scattered population in 
remote areas had no need to rebel against a rule which was 
ittle more than nominal, But the kingdom could not expect 
to be left to itself for ever. 


"See" Namesical Note'" pu 333- "See sote “Tala dana” p, 328 
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The ‘Tartar hordes swept across Asia from Mesopo- 
tamin to the China Ses. They boasted, not without truth, 
that they had wiped out the cities of Russia and Poland in 
1241 so utterly that they could gallop over the sites without 
encountering an obstacle big enough to make their horses 
stumble. Had they tried, they could probably have overrun 
Christendom, for she was rent asunder by the struggle between 
the Empire and the Papacy; and although they were deficient 
in constrictive ability, so that their rule inevitably. collapsed 
Bs quickly as it arose, yet the splendour of their court so 
amazed Kuropean travellers that it has passed into a fable. 
This was the power which the Burmese monarchy persisted 
in insulting. 

In 1253 the Tartars annexed Yunnan, In 1271, under 
instructions from the Emperor Kubla Khan, the Yunnan govern» 
ment sent envoys to the Burmese demanding tribute as paid 
by Narathihapate's predecessors (pp. 14, 43, 48). This was 
not a summons to surrender, for, provided they pald nominal 
tribute, the Tartar empire often left its remoter vassals alone. 
Narathihapate deigned not to grant the envoys an audignce, 
and kept them waiting lonjy at the beck and call of suborditiates, 
but finally aent them back with one of his lords to express 
friendly sentiments and to worship a Buddha tooth at Pekin, 
1m 1273 an imperial ambassador, First Secretary to the Board 
of Rites, with three colleagues, cume to Pagan with a letter 
from Kubla Khan, In the letter, Kubla Khan, after pointing 
out that he himself had received the Burmese envoy, says— 

1f yoo have really decided 10 fulfil your duties towards the 

All-highest, send one of your brothers or senior ministers, to show 

men that all the world is linked with Us, and to enter into u ‘perpetual 

alliance, ‘This will add to yoar reputation and be in your own 
interests; for i it comes to war, who will be victor? Ponder well, 

0 king, upon Our words. 

As the atnbassadors who bore this letter refused to. take off 

their shoes' sufficiently often, Narathihapate ordered their 

immediate execution. The minister Anantapyissi, who still 

fetained ‘his senses in that atmosphere of insane adulation, 

remonstrated, saying * Sire, protest at Pekin against their lack 

of ceremony, but do not slay them. The kings of old were 
‘See onte "The Shoe Question" p. 336, + 
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never wont to slay ambassadors" But Narathihapate would 
not listen, and the ambassadors with their numerous retinue 
were executed, 

‘The Yilnnan government reported to Pekin that the 
‘embassy did not return, the Burmese evidently had no intention 
‘of submitting, and the only way to’ bring these people to their 
senses was to make war at once. The order the Emperor 
passed on this was that the ease should come up again later, 
But in 1277 the Burmese proceeded to invade the "Gold 
‘Tooth state of Kanngai, on the Taping river, seventy miles 
above Bhamo, because its chief had submitted to China. He 
asked for protection, and Kubla Khan therewpon sanctioned 
early action. 

What follows was in Burmese eyes a titanic war in which 
the whole resources of the Chinese Empire were strained to 
the uttermost, pouring in millions of men to destroy Burma, 
But it was really a frontier affair, disposed of by the Yiinnan 
government. ‘The Emperor had his hands full of other 
cainpaigns, some of which ended disastrously ; the matter was 
not of sufficient importance to require a headquarters expedi- 
tion, and in any case he had no intention of invading Burma. 
From start to finish the affair was left to the provincial garrison, 
with such levies as they could raise among the Chinese Shans, 
But the native levies did not count: the real work was done 
by the regular garrison—Mahomedans of Turkish race, the 
race which time after time has stood up to European. troops 
and held its own, ‘They proceeded to clear the intruders out 
of Kanngal in a battle which the Burmese call the Battle of 
Neusaungyyan 1277. The Venetian traveller Marco Foto, 
who, served as a Privy Councillor on the Emperor's stiff, 
doubtless heard the tale from officers who took part in the 
action — 

‘The king’ of Mien [Burma] had, let me tall you, 3000 great ele= 
phants, on each of which was set a tower of timber, well framed and 
strong, and carrying from twelve to sixteen wellarmed fighiing mem. 
And besides these, he hail of horsemen and of footmen 400d 60,000, 
men, 1a abort, he equipped a fine force, as well befitted. such a 
puissant prince, It was indeed a boat capable of doing reat 
whit 


ng 

‘And what shall 1 tell you? Whee the king: had completed these 

_gveat preparations tofight the Tartars, he tarrled not, but straightway. 
5 
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marched against them. -.. And when the Captain of the Tartar 
host bad certain news that the king aforesaid was coming-against him 
with so great a force, he waxed uneasy, seting that he had with him 
Dut 12,000 horsemen. Nevertheless he was a most valiant and able 
soldier, of yreat experience in arms and an excellent Captain ; and 
‘his name was. Nast-nddin, His troops too were very good, and he 
gave them rery particular orders andl enutions how to act, and. tooke 
‘every measure for his own defence and. that of his army. "And why 
Should 1 make a long story of it? The whole force of the Tartars, 
Consisting af 12,000 well-mounted horsemen, advanced to recefve the 
‘enemy in the Plain af Vochisn, and there they waited to give them: 
tattle. And this they did through the good judgment of the excellent 
Captain who led them ; for hard by that plain was great wood, thick 
with trees. And so there in the plain the Tartars awaited their foe. 
[Let us then leave discoursing of them a while; we shall come back 
to them presently ; but meanwhile let us speak of the enemy. 

‘After the king bad halted long enough to refresh ‘is troops, he 
resumed his march, and came to the Plain of Vochan, where the 
“Tartare wece already in order of battle. And when the king's army 
fiad arrived in the plain, and was within a mile of the enemy, he 
caused all the castles that were oa the elephants to be ordered for 
tattle, and the fighting men to take up their posts on them, and he 
arrayed his horse and his foot with all skill, kes wite king as he 
was, And when he hacl completed all his arangenients he began to 
[Mvance to engage the enemy, ‘The Tartars, seving the for advance, 
showed no dismay, but came on likewise with good order and dis- 
cipline tomeet them, And when they were near sod nought remained 
‘but to begin the fight, the horses of the Tartars took such fright at 
the sight of the elephants that they could not be got to face the foe, 
Dut always swerved and turned back j whilst all the time the king and 
‘is forces, at is elephants, continued to advance upon them. 

‘And when the Tartars perceived how the case stood, they were in 
great wrath, and wist not what to say or do; for well enough they 
Saw that unless they could get their horses to advance, all would be 
Toot. But their Captain acted lke a wise leader who had considered 
everything belorehand, He immediately gave orders thatevery man 
Shoold dismount and tie his horse to the treed of the forest that stood 
‘hard by, and that then they sbould take to their bows, a weapon gat 
they know how to handle better than any trots in the world. They 
id as he bade them, and plied their bows stoutly, shooting so many 
shafis at the advancing elephants ‘that in a short space they had 
‘wounded of alain the greater part of them a3 well as of the men they 
cartied, The enemy also shot at the Tartars, but the Tartars hind 
the better weapons, and were the better archers ta'boot. 

‘And what shall { ell you?, Understand that when the elephants 
felt the smart of those arcows that pelted rhem, lke rain, they turned 
tail and fed, and nodking on earth would induce them. to turn and 
face the Tartirs, So off they sped with sucl a naixe and uproar 
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that you could have trowed the world was coming to an end ! 
‘And thes too they plusged Into tke wood and ruslied this way and 
thar, dashing their castles against the trees, bursting thelr harness 
and’ smashing and destroying everything that was on them. 

‘So when the Tartare saw that the elephants had turned rail and 
could not be brought to face the fight again, they got to Borse at 
‘once and charged the enemy. And then the battle began to rage 
ficiously with.wword and mace, Right fercely did the two hosts russ 
together an deadly were the blows exchanged. The king's troops 
‘were far more in number than the Tartars, but they were not of such 
‘metal, nor so inured to war otherwise the Tartats who were so fewin 
mumber could never have stood against them. Then might you see 
smashing blows dealt and taken from sword and mace ; then might 
you see knights and horses and men-at-arms go down ; then might 
‘you see arms and hands and legs and heads hewn off; and besides 
the dead that fell, many a woninded man, that never rose again, for 
the sore press there was, The din and upfoar were so great fram 
this side and from that, that God might have thundered and no man 
would have hieant ir] Great was the medley, and dire and parlous 
‘was the fight on both sides ; but the Tartary had the best of i 

In an ill hour indeed, for the king and fiis people, was thar battle 
begun, s0 many of them were slain therein, and when they had coo 
tinued fighting tll midday the king's troops could stand against the 
“Trrtars no Fonger ; but felt that they were defeated, and tnrned and 
fled, An when the Tartars saw them routed they gave chase, andl 
hhacked and slew so mercilessly that it was a pitcous sight t0 see, 
But after pursuing a while they gave up, and returned. to the wood 
to catch the elephants that had run away, and to manage this they 
had to cut down great trees to tir their passage. Even then they 
‘would not have been able to take them without the help of the king's 
‘own men who had been captured, and knew better how to deal with 
the beasts than, the’ did, ‘The elephant is an. animal that 
hath more wit thase any other; but in this way at last they were 
‘aight, tnore thas’ 200 of them.” And it was from this time forth that 
the Grent Khan began to keep numbers of elephants, (Yale “The 
Book of Ser Marco Polo" II, 9s) See note “ Ngasaunggynn 1277" 
pe 336) 


The Chinese advanced with 3,800 men to Kaungsin in 
Bhamo district, and having destroyed a Jarge number of 
abandoned stockades, found the heat excessive and returned, 
But the Burmese were unteachable, and again raided the 
frontier. Therefore the Chinese advanced in 1283 and 
smashed a Burmese army at Kaungsit, inflicting 10,000 
casnalties and leaving garrisons in the area, 

Such events made a deep impression on the Burmese, who 
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feoord that the very gods fought in heaven, and that, long 
before mortal messengers could arrive, the guardian spirits of 
the city gates, bleeding from arrow wounds, wakened the 
sleeping palace with the news of doom. Nurathihapate had 
pulled down hundreds of pagodas to build defences for the 
capital. But he did not wait to see whether the Chinese were 
really coming or not, He fled in panic and is therefore 
known as Tarokpyemin, “ the king who fied from the Chinese" 
There were not sufficient boats to accommodate the whole 
palace, and he ordered the slave-women to be bound hand and 
foot and thrown into the river lest they should fall into the 
enemy’s power; but the primate protested, so they were 
allowed to stay and take their chance, The court fled to 
Dalla and thence to Bassein, where the Iking’s eldest son, 
Uaana, loyally received them. The rest of the country south 
of Prome was openly in revolt, and the outlying vassals such 
as Arakan paid no more worship to a setting sun. The 
Tartars, of course, did not advance on Pagan, for the Emperor 
consistently refused to sanction an invasion ; Narathihapate 
might have saved himself the trouble of running away and 
ruining whatever little prestige he had left ; and when he sent 
& celebrated monk of Thitseinggyi in Shwebo district to 
Yuinnan admitting defeat and offering humble submission, he 
received a sympathetic reply. 

And the King took counsel with Queen Saw and others saying 
‘Shall we go up to our royal city of Payan, or shall we tarry here 
nod collect our armies?” Queen Saw spake into his ear "Tis eaay 
to aay, we shall yo up but how ate we to yo? Conolder the state 
of the realm. Thon hast 20 folk nor people, no host around thee: 
Tithou enter thy ety without them, it will go hard with thee if thoa 
fall into the enemy's hand. Thy coustry men and covatry women 
tarry and will not enter thy Kingdom, ‘They fear thy dominion ; for 
thou, O King, art a hard master. Therefore 1, thy servant, spake to 
thee of old... Bore not thy country’s belly—that is, east not ne 
proach upon the rich when they are gullies, for they areas the belly 
Ofthy Kingdom. Seize got noe spoil them of their goods and gold 
Sand silver, When rich men died, thoagh they had sons and daughters 
to inher, they gat not their inheritance, To seize their goods and 
squander them till all is gone, this is to bare thy country's betty. 
‘Abase not thy country's forehead —that is, deal nox harsbly in hy 
reckless choler with thy chief counsellors, thy faithful captains, who 
are as thy country’s forchead. Feil not thy country’s banmer—that 
is, wax not wroth oor rage blindly against the wise med, monks and 
‘hermits, who are as thy country's banner. Plock not ovtihy country's 
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eye—tiat is, be not wroth and furjous ax = devil, without fet or 
thwarting of thine anger, against thy wise chaplains leamed in the 
Pitakas and Vedas, who are as thy country’s eye. Break not thy 
country’s tusk—thar is, do not chafe and fume, reguniless of the 
fotare, against the members of thy family, who are as thy counts 
tusk, Sully not thy country's face—that is, take wot by force 
another’ son or daughter who are as che mirror of theit parents, 
their husbands, or soma, for sitch are as thy country’s face, Cut 
‘not thy country's feet and hands—that is, kill not in anger, regard- 
fess of the future and the present, thy soldiers who sre as thy country's 
feet and hands.” And the King said “My Queen, thou didst not 
tell me all these things before" 

‘And the Queen continued saying "O King, this {x not all, Even 
pow Thibaths: hath reached Prome, his province. Doubt not but 
‘Thihathu will be thy bane." But the King said “Nay. Did J not 
lone save his life? When Wis brother held him in iron fetters abd 
led bim away to die, f took and saved him alive He at least will do. 
me no harm, Iwill get me to Prome and gather mine army, and. 
Thence will T go up to my royal city of Pag.” 

So they went upstream in disarray, without union or order. And 
when they reached the port of Prome, Thikathu stopped the royal 
‘raft, and patting poisum jn food he offered it and said *O King, eat 1" 
‘But the King wist that there was deach in the dish, and he would not 
‘eat. When Thihathe heard it he caused three thousand soldiers to 
{g0 and stand around the royal raft with gleaming swords smsheathed 
‘thin their hinds. And Saw the Queen spake into his ear "0. 

King, all this hath befallen because thou wouldst not hearken to my 
words of old. And now it is nobler for thee to eat of the poisoned 
dish and die, than to meet a fearful death with thy blood gushing red 
fat point of sword and lance and weapon!” Then he toole the ring 
from off his finger, and poared libation of water over it, and yave it to 
Queen Siw. And he made a solemn vow saying *¢In all the fives 
wherein I wander through eternity until { reach Nirvana, may | never 
have man child born to me agam 1" And he took the food und ate; 
and even as he ate, swift death seized him and he passed beyond. 
(mannan \. 361) 
‘Now that Narathihapate was murdered and the country was 
in disorder, the Yunnan commanders would no longer be 
baulked of their prey. They had living among them, to 
strengthen their disregard of imperial orders, Kubla Khan's 
spirited grandson, and with him at their head they fought their 
way down to Pagan with a Joss of 7,000 men, occupied the 
city, and received the homage of the: kingdom, sending out 
detachments one of which reached Tarokmaw below Prome. 
‘Thus perished Pagan amid the blood and flame of the 
Tartar Teor. Her wide dominions were parcelled out into 
Shan satrapies owing fealty to China and Siam, her kindly 
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peace fled before'the advancing shadows of intemecine strife. 
If the men. whose day-dreams became incarnate in the temples 
of Pagan were also swarthy tyrants. whose peevish frown: spelt 
death, whose harems were filled with slave-women, that is only 
tosay they wereas other kings of their time, But whatever they. 
were, the legacy of their fleeting sway has enriched posterity 
for ever. It wis they who made the stn-scorched wilderness, 
the solitary plain of Myingyan, to blossom forth into the 
architectural magnificence of Pagan. If they produced no 
nation-builder like Simon de Montfort, no lawgiver like Ed- 
ward L, they unified Burma for more than two centuries, and 
that in itself was an achievement. But their role was ws 
thetic and religious rather than political. To them the world 
‘owes in great measure the preservation of Theravada Buddhism, 
one of the purest faiths mankind haseverknown. Brahmanism 
had strangled it in the land offts birth ; in Ceylon its existence 
was threatened again and again; east of Burma it was not yet 
free from priestly corruptions; but the kings of Burma never 
wavered, and at Pagan the stricken faith found a city of refuge. 
Vainglorious tyrants build’ themselves lasting sepulchres, but 
none of these men has @ tomb. It isa mistaken sentiment 
which contrasts the old-time splendour of Pagan with the mat 
huts of to-day. Then as now hut jostled temple and housed 
even the great; the two were not antithetic but correlative: 
these men’s magnificence went to glorify their religion, not to 
deck the tent wherein they camped during this transitory Ife 
‘Those who doubt the reality of a populous city given up to 
the spiritual, should read the numberless inscriptions of the 
period, richly human and intensely devout; contemplate the 
sixteett square miles at Pagan, all dedicated to religion; con- 
trast each separate brick from the depths of & great pile with 
the rubble of Norman pillars; reflect that each temple was 
built not in generations but in months; remember how short 
Was the period when Pagan was inhabited ; think of the literary 
activities of the Kyaukku Onbmin; add to all this our natural 
preconception of the conditions necessary to the production of 
great religious art ; and then say whether those campaigns for 
a tooth, those heart searchings over the loss of « white elephant, 
at which we smile, are not rather possessed of a significance 
as deep tomen of the ageas the quest of the Holy Grail. had 
for Arthurian knights. 
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CHAPTER 1 
SHAN DOMINION 287-32 


(a) AVA pp. 73-109, 
(6) Pecv pp. 110-22 
(2) TouNGoo pp. 123-5 


THE Great Khan accepted the conquest of Burma now that 
it was an accomplished fact, and for the next two anda half 
centuries the pritcelets who ruled the various parts of Upper 
and even of Lower Burma usually held authority under the 
Chinese seal. Technically they were Chinese governors; 
actually they were the native chieftains who would have 
ruled there in any case, and they did as they pleased, 

Since the Nanchao barrier states (p. 13) were henceforth 
the Chinese province of Yiinnan, the road lay open and there 
was no longer any impediment to communication with Burma, 
‘That being so, we should now witness a marked advance in 
Burmese culture, for China possesses the greatest civilisation 
in the East. What we actually witness is the exact opposite: 
for the next two and a half centuries there isa marked decline, 
Instead of the great dynasty with the refining influence of the 
palace, we have half a dozen squabbling little courts, all of 
them, even when not positively barbarous, busily engaged 
in degrading the country with civil war. Sacred literature 
languishes, and if pagodas continue to. be built, most of them 
are of a sort which might just as well remain unbuilt, while 
even the best cannot be metitioned in the same breath as the 
temples of Pagan When at length the darkness lifts, it is 
from the opposite direction to China that two rays of light 
appear: one is a religious revival from Ceylon, the other is 
the birth of vernacnlar literature.) 

Indeed it was not the Tartars who destroyed the Pagan 

* See note Chinese imctiption “ps 337. 
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monarchy. It collapsed temporarily under the defeat but 
could have risen again had it been areal government. The 
Tartars did not wish to upset existing conditions, and gave 
the royal family every support in reestablishing itself. It 
was washed away by a wave of migration which was beyond 
the controlgof a purely dynastic government. What we are 
now to witness is not so much a series of intemal squabbles 
as 4 racial movement affecting all Indo-China: the Shans 
swarm south, east, and west. In 1229 they founded the 
‘Ahom kingdom of Assam along the Brahmaputra river, about 
the same time they made themselves felt in Tenasserim, in 
1294 they raided north Arakan, and in 1330 they founded 
the kingdom of Siam—Siam is the. same word as Shan, and 
she is simply the greatest of Shan states, In Burma they 
overran the entire country, swamping Burman and Tataing 
alike. To-day they are the most numerous race in Indo- 
China, numbering eighteen million. 


CHAPTER IIIA 
AVA 1aBp555 


Avren murdering his father, Thihathw did not go to Upper 
Burma, for he knew it was no use trying to murder Tartars. 
He murdered three of his brothers—the nearest he could get 
to the Massacre of the Kinsmen (p 338)—and then tried to 
recover the Delta. He went to Bassein but instead of trying 
‘to make common cause with its lord, his eldest brother 
Uzana, he hacked him in pieces as he lay ill in bed, He then 
attacked his other brother Kyawswa at Dalia but was driven 
off: So he went to Pegu where Tarabya, the lord who had 
rebelled, shut his gates and stood on the wall hurling insults 
which stung Thihathu into coming out with a bow to shoot 
hhim in such fury that he succeetled only in making the arrow 
Ait himself, with fatal results. 

‘The surviving son Kyawswa returned to Pagan where he 
pald annual tribute and in 1297 sent his eldest son to receive 
investiture from the Emperor himself, not as king of Burma, 
for the kingdom had ceased to exist, but as prince of the Upper 
Burma state. ‘This state lasted till 1355 and ran from Myedu 
in Shwebo district and. Bangyi in Monyua district to. below 
Prome, and from Laungshe in Pakokku district to Kyaukse; 
sometimes its authority was real in this area, but sometimes 
it was not, and from the frst the rulers of places such as the 
recently founded Toungoo (p. 123) were independent chiefs 
rather than governors. 

‘At the same time as he invested Kyawswa, the Emperor 
sent a seal to Athinhkaya as prince of Myinsaing in Kyaukse 
district; Hsenwi had been similarly recognised in 1289, and 
Mohnyin' in 1296, Athinhkaya was eldest of the Three Shan 
Brothers who now became the real rulers of Upper Burma; 
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the second was Yazathinkyan chief of Mekkaya, the youngest 
‘Thihatho chief of Pinle. Their towns, all in Kyaukse district, 
command passes into the Shan hills and were exactly where 
a chieftain ruling over hill and plain would fix his stronghold 
—to command the plain and afford easy escape to bis 
ancestral highlands They were sons of a hill chief! who owing 
to a family quarrel had fled in 1260 to Myinsaing where there 
was already a Shan colony ; he settled and proceeded to have 
these three sons and a daughter who married Thihathu, the 
parricide prince of Prome, for the family rose in favour and 
Narathihapate entrusted them with the Kyankse area. The 
“Three Brothers were not quite such savages as some of the 
later Shan rulers of Upper Burma, for they had been bred at 
Narathihapate's court Probably they were loyal so long as 
the monarchy was unshaken ; but when it fell they went their 
own way and had every temptation to do 0 because, being in 
power at Kyaukse, the granary of Upper Burma, they could 
control the kingdom through its food supplies 

When Kyawswa received the investiture brought back from 
the Chinese court by his son, he was so pleased that he sum- 
‘moned a great meeting of all his lieges to hear the reading of 
the imperial rescript. But the Shan brothers would not attend, 
and in 1298 they plotted with the dowager queen Saw, who 
thought Kyawswa was not paying her sufficient attention. 


Queen Saw spake mo the king saying “My Lord's ancestor 
Anawrahta founded eleven villages in the Kysukse tice land, and 
the fields thereof are fair as the fields of Pegu. Let my Lond go and 
ace them, and worship at the pagoda on Pyetkaywe Hill!" And the 
King believed her and went with a host of all four arms and whet 
he was come t Kyaukse he ascended to the Thalyaung pagoda and 
locked forth from the top ofthe hill, 2nd lo | be beheld the monastory * 
‘built at Myinssing by the Three Shan Brothers And beasled “ What 
is that shining there?" And queen Save, being of one mind with the 
ministers, anewered “ft ia the offering made by us and the Three 
Brothers on bebalf of my Lord. Let my Lord go there and ask a 
‘Dlessing on it.” And the king went there unbeeding to atk a blessing 
‘oni for he belicved her. But when he was come to Myinaaing the 
"Three Brothers made him wear tbe yellow sobe and shave his bend 
and dwel under a guard in that monastery. (/Ymanma 1. 368.) 


SM Chiet of Belnnaks toy" sayy Hannan 1 306, But GUE 1.1 198 eaye 
eienata simply means x man." 
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Having set up his sixteen-year-old son Sawhnit they re- 
ported to Yunnan that Kyawswa was justly deposed for asking 
Chiengmai to send an army into Burma, and for intercepting 
‘envoys whom the new Talaing state of Pegu was. sending to 
Yiinnan, 

‘What had really happened was that they had murdered 
Kyawswa with his eldest son, his monk and a hundred principal 
followers, alleging him to. be in league with the Chinese to 
enslave the country. He was chained by the leg in.a pigsty 
while they seized his harem; at his death he said “ None of 
my ancestors were ever excented with the sword, Either 
throw me into the river or strangle me." So they strangled 
him, and buried bim under the palace threshold ; but a tempest. 
raged for seven days and his ghost appeared complaining of 
sch ill treatment; so they cremated his remains and cast them 
into the river; then the tempest subsided? They-also burnt 
Pagan, killed such Chinese as were settled there, killed some 
mote princes, forcibly seized the princesses, and went raiding 
beyond Male (in Shwebo district), then in the area occupied 
by the Yiinnan government, 

Scions of the fallen house applied to the Emperor for pro- 
tection, The Yiinnan commandant asked leave to march with 
6,000 men, but the Emperor, in granting sanction, authorised 
{ip to 12,000, remarking that it was best to be on the safe side, 
as the rumour about Chiengmai sending help might turn out 
tobe trie The expedition marched in 1300 and besieged 
the Brothers in three walled towns at Myinsaing. On theie 
walls the Brothers mounted balistae, and in one assault the 
Chinese lost 300 men through the arrows, blocks of stone, 
and beams which were hurled down on the stormers. 

Finally the Brothers bought off the commanders with 800 
tacls of gold and 2,200 tuels of silver (66 1b. of gold and 
183 of silver), and they withdrew to Yunnan after letting their 
men help on the Kyaukse irrigation works, constructing 
Thindwe canal, At the high feast that followed their departure, 
‘Thihathu the Shan. Brother danced and sang in triumph ; the 
words of the song? were his own and they ran : 

4ee note“ Royal drowning” pe 338 Kyaveawa blends withthe warior 
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snqbcoscoghe ‘The Chinks came down the passes, 
Eekaco kt Roaring, boys, roaring ; 
‘The rain of their arrows 

es rene 
This is the end of Chinese interference restilting from’ the 
1287 expedition, but none the less there was trouble for those 
commanders when they reached home. This is the relevant 
extract from the Chinese record : 

“The civil councilor and he ucificator had already surroanded' the 

iy, and the food and fel were exhaosted. The Burmese were jost 

boo the point of capitalating when these two individuals mccepted m 

heary bribe to withdraw their oops, the pretext being! that the 

imate was hot and malarjocs. Let them be executed. 

Men now deserted Pagan, for she was clearly ill-omened. But 
there were probably other reasons as well. Whether the 
climate had hitherto been fertile or not (p. 15), it was certainly 
tuniertile now, and the soil of Myingyan district assumed its 
present desolate and barren aspect. Denndation of the forests 
to provide fuel for pagoda bricks had doubtless lessened the 
rainfall, and extensive irrigation at Kyaukse might attract 
rainfall thither from Pagan. 

Crops grow there, but not in-such quantity: as to supply a 
city of some 50,000 inhabitants who eat rice. ‘There was rice in 
the Delta, but it was far away and in any case it was not to be 
had, for the Delta was now under a hostile chief There was 
rice in Kyaukse, but a capital there would be too far from the 
country’s one highway, the Irrawaddy river. It was necessary 
to find a-site which should be on the Irrawaddy and accessible 
‘to the rice of Kyaukse. 

The obvious site was Ava in Sagaing district, where the 
Myitnge river brought down the grain boats from Kyaukse, 
But the omens were adverse to Ava, and as the ancients in 
their wisdom knew better than to disregard omens, Thihathy 
the Shin Brother ceased to consider Ava and in 1312 set up 
his Golden Palace at Pinya nearby, He had only himself to 
consider now, for one of his elder brothers had died and he had 
just poisoned the other. The opening of the palace was x 
‘great event, and at the feast the dowager queen Saw presented 
a golden belt and’a golden tray which had been handed down, 
in the royal family since the time of Anawrahty 1044-77. 
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She had no. children and she bad fong accepted the Shan as 
‘one of the family, Hewas worth accepting, for he tsd all 
power, and the Three Brothers certainly became part of the 
family when they scized the harem. 

“Thikathu built pagodas and shared the merit with the son 
of Kyawswa, the master he hac murdered This son Sawhnit 
1298-1325 and his son Uzana 1325-69 continued to rule Pagan 
as myosa govemors, and with them the dynasty of Anawrahta 
ended, save on the distaff side where it merged with the new 
rulers. 

The only specific mention of the Ari after their overthrow 
by Anawrahta (p. 26) occurs in connection with Thihathu's son 
Sawyun who in 1314 enumerated Ari among his armed 
retainers; apparently they were like the warrior abbots of 
contemporary Christendom. 

Unlike some of his successors, Thihathu was-a Buddhist, 
with a monk as his teacher, and the 1829 chroniclers regard. 
him asa wise ruler; thus, he would tell one of his sons to 
attack another in his fief, and meanwhile warn the second son 
that the first was marching against him. His family ruled till 
1364. His son Sawyun set up at Sagaing in 1315 a line 
which held the north and west independently of the elder 
branch at Pinya. 

‘The Shans, having dwelt so long in isolated valleys, seem 
to have inherited centrifugal instincts, and for the next two 
centuries Burma was the victim of scparatist tendencies 
*Faungdwingyi, with Toungoo, probably tinder Burmans, and 
Kyaulse, probably under Shan invaders, revolted, Yet amidst 
stich revolts the following inscription occurs — 


This veal of Pagan if so’named because itis the fairest and 
dearest of lands. It is also called Arimaddana because its people 
fare wartiors who vanquish their fors, and eves its name is terible. 
Its fll ate free from pain or danger, thy are skilled in every art, 
they possess the tools of every craft, they are wealthy, the reveniies 
fare past telling and the land i foll of useful things. Verily it is a 
las mote to be desired than Ihiry asd. [tis a glorious realm and 
ita people are famed for their splendour sud power. ‘The monastery 
L have built stands to the east of the capital (Year 1345, Zien 
Ayein (34) 

‘The memory of Pagan must have seemed like a golden ageto the 

donor of the inscription, Narathihapate's daughter Mi Saw U, 
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‘no fewer than five white elephants. 
“At Sagaing the family assassinated each other and finally, 
the state there passed to a kinsman by marriage. Then 


such migrations became a regular (eature daring the 
irruption into Upper Burma, so that Toungoo became the 
stronighold of the Burmese race. 

"After the Maw Shans had departed, Thadominbya 1364-8, 
one of the Sagaing family, killed off his kinsmen (p. 338) who 
Stood in his way there and at Pinya, drained the swamps round 
‘Ava, and built the town. It was usually the Burmese capital 
during the next five centuries ; Hill two generations ago the 
English, like the Chinese, referred to Burma as Ava, and for 
the Shans the king of Burma wastill the end “The Lord of 


Pyusawti lineage. He proved his primitive origin in various 
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ways, such as killing a Toungoo rebel and eating a meal on 
the corpse's chest. One of his right hand men was a dacoit 
whom he captured and raised to high office instead of torturing 
him to death as he had originally intended ; however, this 
method of selection was occasionally used as late as 1885. 

His country was in uproar to the south. In 1339 Toungoo 
had raided Kyaukse and still went its own way. He reduced 
Taungdwingyi in Magwe district, but while trying to take 
Sagu he was seized with small-pox. As he lay dying at the 
age of 25, a pagan who had no respect for Buddhism, he told 
an officer to return to the palace and kill his queen Saw 
Umma lest she should pass to anotherman. The officer went 
upstream to the palace and told her his orders, so she then 
and there married him. She was of the fallen Pagan house, 
and, as part of the regalia, had already passed through the 
hands of four Pinya: chiefs in succession. The couple now 
‘executed everyone who opposed them, crossed over to Sagaing, 
and ruled there, But the ministers would not have them, and 
hawked round the crown, till at last 

Minkyiswasawke 1368-1401 accepted it. He drove out 
the Sagaing couple; the husband absconded and Saw Unima 
was given to the officer who captured her. Minkyiswasawke 
was descended from the parricide Thihathu's union with the 
Shan sister, and so could claim from both Narathihapate 
1254-87 and the Shan Brothers, As a child of two he bad 
been carried away into captivity with his brothers and) father, 
the lord of Thayetmyo, when king Mint of Arakam raided it 
i 1333 So be was brought up in Arskan; on his release 
he became ¢iugyi of Amyin in Sagaing district and when he 
became king he made an Arakanese monk his primate! 

He pow built the Zidaw weir in Kyaukse district and 
repaired the embankment of Meiktila lake. While superintend- 
ing work on the lake he met a villager of Wunzin and finding 
hhim teamed in ancient traditions called him to court where he 
became famous as the wise minister Wuntinminyaza and lived 
uill 1422, 

In 1371 Minkyiswasawke met Binnya U, king of Pegu; 


Tun Nein 146, 159. Healea eile Shweshestie pagods at Thayetmyo in 
157) to commemorate the saving of his fife when exried away a6 a child, 
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they exchanged their betel boxes, spittoons, and such like 
articles of pomp, and delimited the frontier together, But 
when Razadarit ascended the throne of Pegu in 1385, his 
nels wrote to Minkyiawasawke offering to hold Pega as a 
vassal state if he would help to oust Razadarit -— 
1, Lavkpya, Jord of Myaungmya, bow at thy feet, © king of the 
Golden Palace at Ava, and pray that thou march against ‘Raradarit 
before he is firm upon his throne. f will bring men by water When 
‘we have conquered him, do thou keep the heart-wood and leave me 
the bark (Rasadarit Ayedarurpon). 
This started a war between the Upper Burma and Talaing 
states which lasted a generation, Although Pegu town was 
never captured and finally held its own, the fighting 
was almost entirely in the Delta. Possibly it was a war 
of migration, in that the main avenue of Shan pressure 
was from the north and the Ava state, thus reinforced, was 
able to swarm down on Pegu. ‘The Burmese base was Prome 
and their usual line of advance was down the Hiaing river to 
Dagon, sometimes with another string of levies going down 
the Sittang valley from Toungoo. With them. marched con- 
tingents from allied states, such as Mohnyin, Kale, Yawnghwe ; 
indeed the Talaings sometimes refer to their adversaries as 
simply “the Shans." ‘The total strength of the invaders would 
usually be about 12,000! ‘This went on every other year or 
0, both sides going home for the rains, and there was no. 
warfare in any sense understood by the regular soldier. Now, 
49 to the end of time, it was desultory irregular fighting, 
consisting largely of ambushes and skirmishes, Oxcasionally 
some determined Jeader would bring about a battle in which 
there would be real fighting, and then men could be brave 
and destructive. But the casualties mentioned are seldom 
more than a decimal per cent. of the numbers engaged and it 
is difficult to avoid the impression that most of the fighting was 
of the type not uncommon in mediaeval countries, when there 
was as much shouting as killing and the wretched villagers 
were the chief sufferers, Not improbably it resembled the 
fighting which a professional soldier* witnessed between 

‘Partly Decamse the Hmannan figure be sinually 120.000 and the chronicles 
peti rein rin os Hiei te SB 
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Burmans and Talaings in 1827 when the courage and conduct 
of both parties were on the very lowest scale" 

‘The energy which should have been directed to reaching 
a decision was dissipated on tortuous strategems. ‘Thus; a 
commander would desert to the enemy, complaining of opprese 
sion, and fight bravely on their side until the eritieal moment 
arrived when he would reveal his true colours with great effect 
An ambassador would be arrested and held as hostage, A 
lord would ask the enemy prince to receive him and his wife 
fas they were in fear of their tives; and when the enemy prince 
came by boat to meet the distressed lady at the appointed 
Place, hier curtained barge would suddenly disgorge a band 
of armed men. One side would invite the other to discuss 
terms at a pagoda, and ride up on elephants with daggers 
concealed in their clothes, but on the way one of the lords 
would relent and shout a waming tothe enemy lords as 
they came riding along; he is called upon by the infuriated 
king to explain why he gave away the plot, and the delighted 
chronicler is thus enabled to put into his mouth a noble reply 
‘on the imperative necessity of honourable dealing. A besieged 
commander forges a letter from his king announcing his early 
arrival with overwhelming forces, sends men out with this 
letter and they pretend to get in again through’ the lines of 
the besiegers who capture them, read the letter, and beat « 
terrified retreat, A leader challenges the enemy’s best com- 
mander to single combat in war canoes, and when his canoe 
is fully engaged, three other war canoes, which have becn 
concealed, dart out and finish hitn, 

‘The ideal of Burmese warriors was cunning. Yet there 
fare Tess \inattractive stories, some of which probably happened 
ist one time or another, and in any case they titror the mind 
of the people. ‘The commanders and even kings sometimes 
challenge each other to single combat, and actually fight, 
though seldom with serious results, partly no doubt because 
they felt diie respect for their august skins, but also becanse 
it was mainly an affair of elephants, and one of the two 
elephants would find the other too strong for him, unlock his 
tisk, and tum tall. Or take the following Burmese account 
ofa Talning exploit in 1415 when Minrekyawawa, the famous 
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Burmese prince, is besieging Dalla, defended by prince 
Binnyadala, son of king Razadarit, The town starves and 
Ravadarit sends gold s0 that the besieged may buy food—how, 
the chronicler does not explain, ‘The gold is smuggled into, 
the town by Emuntaya, a Talaing officer from Pegu, who deserts 
to the Burmese until they let him fight close up to the walls, 
whereupon he slips into the town. 


‘Then prince Minrekyawawa shouted oot to prince Binnyaiala 
“Emuntaya spake untruth and hath dane me disrespect. By guile 
hath he entered the town, But If e can come out and return to hie 
King, I will give him great gifts” When prince Binnyadala told 
these words to Emuntaya, he said “Son of my glorious master, tell 
them that Emuntaya will go up to Pegu to-morrow."” And the Burmese 
shouted * Hath Emantaya wings to fly above? Or is he a snake 
that can creep beneath? He eotered the town by gail only." And 
‘Emuntaya answered them “1 shall win forth, keep what guant ye 
please.” And prince Minrekyswewa charged his captains saying 
WTo.moftow Emuntaya ‘sil come forth, saith he. Keep ye watch to 
take him And they kept double watch by Tend and water. But 
‘Emuntaya gave unto the king’s son Binnyadala the five wd of wold 
that the king had entrusted unto him, and then he made the counsel- 
Jocs and captains go far away, and before dawn he caused men to 
mike a raft of plantain trees, and be thrust his sword inside one of 
the tees. And he mide himself appear We w corpse, smearing bis 
checks and ears with turmeric, and wrapping his body round with old 
Shuai, And four of five women let down theix hair and beat their 
foreaste and wept as thoy wailed “ Other husbands cleave to wife xod 
child through good and il, and forsake them not in war or’ Famine 
But thou hast forsaken us and gone away. What shall we do, 
thy wife and orphans, in this crue! war, this ervel fainine?”” Thus 
‘wailing they Efted up the corpse, while the Burmese soldiers who 
Were near the Shan-Death gate of the town looked on. Gently the 
‘women laid the borly on the plastain raft, with an earthen dish and 
‘cap of rice and a chicken and they lit oll Bgtits and placed them at 
the head, and pushed forth the raft into the middle of the stream. 
‘And the women followed it beating their breasts and weeping and 
crying ulood “Shalt thou forsake ws thus?”” But the caft floated 
slong and came near toa Burmese baat, and the Burmese ssid “See 
Ttis a corpae," and they pushed i away with bamboo. And the 
raft was curried up stream by a strong flood tide, and when It was 
come to Ta-paw.tangauk [in Pegu district near Kyauktas}, because 
twas now far from the Burmese boats, Emuntaya took his sword 
from ost the plantain log and went up to Peg... And prince 
Minrekyawsa sent a messenger to Peyo . - . and the messenger 
‘asked “king Rasadarit saying “My master asks if it be true duit 
Ennuntaya hath returned to thee, as men aay," Awd king: Razadart 
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called Emuantaya ind he came before the mesenger, And when the 

messenger saw him, he gave him 2 horse with golden trappings anda 

velvet tobe from prince Minrekyawswa. (27imannan U1. $4.) 
Minkyiswasawke attacked such places as Pankyaw. north of 
Pegu, Hmawbi, Dalla, Dagon, and the then tawn of Hlaing, 
and after succeeding in some cases in spite of the mosquitoes,’ 
would withdraw for the rains, In 1390 Razadarit captured 
Myaungmya with its rebel lord whose son Nawralita and son- 
in-law Pyanchi fied to Minkyiswasawke. Nawrahta was made 
lord of Salin and Pyanchi lord of Prome and henceforth they 
are prominent leaders on the Burmeseside. In 139% Razadarit 
cleared the Burmese out of their frontier garrison Myanaung: 
(Lunhse, Kudut) in Henzada district Minkyiswasawke tried 
to recapture it but was beaten off with the loss of his own 
golden barge, which the Talaings returned, with a chivalrous 
letter. Also, contrary to usual practice, they treated the 
Burmese wounded humanely and even returned them, for 
Razadarit made several efforts to stop the war and live on 
friendly terms; but the Burmese always insisted on renewing 
the struggle 

In 1371 the sewhwas of Kale in the Upper Chindwin 
district and Mohnyin in Katha district each applied to 
Minkyiswasawke asking him to help oust the other and 
promising to become tributary. The wise minister Wunzin- 
minyaza said "Temporise and tet them fight it out till, they 
ate exhausted and then you can get both.” ‘The king did so, 
and secured a nominal supremacy, but in 1373 Mobnyin raided 
the frontier at Myedu in Shwebo district and the king had so 
much trouble that he sent an embassy to Yunnan in t383, 
China thereupon, graciously appointed him governor of Ava 
and ordered Mobnyin to behaye* In 1393 Mohnyin came 
again in spite of the homily; the lord of Legaing in Minbu 
district marched to Tagatng against him but was driven head- 
Jong into Sagaing town while the Shans burnt the houses and 
monasteries outsicle the walls until Thilawa of Yamethin came 
upand broke them, pursuing them as far as Shangon (20 mites 
NAW. of Sagaing town) where he heaped their corpses in piles 
‘Thilawa was a great character, He was brother-indaw to the 
king and had refused the crown in 1368, saying “I do not 
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open my mouth to speak three words a day, You had better 
choose Minkyiswasawke” He laughed only thrice in his life, 
one occasion being at Yamethin when his wife interrupted a 
cock-fight he was watching to tell him that the Shans were 
rushing the town ; she was so dishevelled that even he smiled ; 
but he finished the cock-fight before driving off the Shans. 

In 1374 the throne of Arakan was vacant and some of the 
faction-ridden people-asked Minkyiswasawke to send a king. 
He sent his uncle Sawmungyi, charging him to cherish the 
people and rule justly. On. Sawmungyi's death in 1381 he 
Sent his own son by the daughter of the wise minister Wunzin- 
minyaza ; but this son oppressed the Arakanese and soon came 
flecing back to Ava. 

Like every other chief of Ava, Minkyiswasawke hud even 
ess control over Toungoo. than over other outlying areas, 
But when he found its chief, Pyanchi, becoming friendly with 
Pegu in 1377; he told his brother, lord of Prome, to inveighe 
Pyanichi into a visit and kill him. The king's brother carried 
out instructions with the skill of an artist. He wrote to 
Pyanchi “Come and marry, your son to my daughter.” 
Pyarichi accepted the invitation and came with his son to 
Prome, staying just outside at Nawin where during the night 
hhis host fell on him unawares, did him to death, and seized 
his retinue and much booty. The king rewarded this exploit 
with rich presents, and the 1829 chroniclers who record the 
incident classify him asa king with a most upright heart! 
He died at the age of 70, and after some palace murders was 
finally succeeded by a younger son, 

Minhkaung 1401-22 had been married by his father to 
Shinminauk, a daughter presented by the-chief of the Maw 
Shans during a friendly mood at the time when the Talaing 
king Razadarit pat to death his own son. Bawlawkyantaw 
(p14) A year later, during her first pregnancy, she longed 
for strange food from the Delta, so the family asked Razadarit, 
though a foe, ta send some. Razadarit consulted with his 
ministers and they perceived thut the unborn child must be 
Bavwlawkyantaw himself taking flesh again according to his 
dying prayer; they sent the food, such as mangoes from 
Dalla, having bewitched it. 
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The child, prince Minrekyawawa, was bor in 1391 and 
was already campaigning. at the age of thirteen when he ac- 
companied the 1404 expedition to Arakan, This expedition 
was a reprisal for an Arakanese raid on Yaw and Lauingshe 
in Pakokiu district. It was completely successful, for the 
Burmese, marching from Minbu up the An Pass whore they 
broke the enemy at Hnanwin Hill! and killed the leader, prob- 
ably the lord of An, occupied the capital Launggyet and 
drove out the king Narameikhla who fled to Bengal. They 
returned alter leaving behind as king Anawrahtaminsaw, who 
next year was sent the five regalia and a bride eged thirteen, 
‘Sawpyechantha, the sister of Minrekyaveswa. 

‘The Onbaung (Hsipaw) and Yawnghwe sewwas entered) 
into friendly relations with Minhkaung, partly owing to the 
tact of Wunzinminyaza, In 1406 the Burmese, siding with 
Kale, occupied Mohnyin in Katha district, overrunning the 
state and killing the chief China sent an envoy * to expostu- 
Jate with the Burmese, who withdrew as they would doubtless 
have done in any case. In 1407 Minhkaung, who had 
for years been recognised as governor by China, sent a 
mission to Yunnan, In 1413 the northern Shan state of 
Hsenwi ravaged the Ava villages and sent sume prisoners to 
Pekin, but Minrekyawswa broke the Hsenwi host at Wetwin 
near Maymyo, himself killing their leader in single combat on 
hhis elephant; in the next year Hsenwi made another foray at 
the instigation of Razadarit, whose envoys travelled via Chieng- 
mai, carrying a considerable weight of gold as an inducement. 
“Two Shan brothers, chiefs of Mawke and Mawdon in Shwebo, 
district, attacked Myedu until Minrekyawswa drove them off 
in 1414; in 1415, While be was away in the Delta, they came 
back and ravaged up to the walls of Ava, which they invested 
for a time* 

‘Taking advantage of the palace troubles which attended 
Minhkaung’s accession, Razadarit made several raids, and in 
1406 he came up the Irrawaddy river. It is characteristic of 
Burmese warfare that though he failed to reduce the Burmese 
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garrisons at Prome Myede and Pagan, he simply left them in 
his rear, pressed on straight to Sagaing and camped there, 
raising the white umbrella and beating his drums. Minhkaung 
was taken at a loss and called a great council, Nobody dared 
speak, for after all there was nothing to'be said. But at tast 
an eminent monk of Pinya came forward saying he had elo~ 
quence enough to persuade any king in the universe, and he 
would undertake a parley. Minhkaung consented and the 
monk went forth riding a tall elephant with a golden howdah, 
attended by 300 thadinthon (fasting elders) robed in white, 
300 nid men bearing presents, and many elephants also 
loaded with sitks and rich gifts. They met Ravadarit on 
his great barge moored at O-hteinmaw village, north of 
Shwekyetyet in Mandalay district. There the monk spoke 
holy words on the sin of bloodshed and Razadarit inclined 
his ear. It was the most graceful thing to do, for he could 
not stay for ever in Upper Burms, and although he might 
have devastated as many villages as be liked, he could hardly 
reduce the walled town of Ava. He consented to withdraw 
on the return of a detachment which had gone ravaging up 
to Tagaung;; he even rebuked his men for taking the heads of 
forty of the Shwekyetyet pagoda slaves, 

Having broken up his state barge and built therewith « 
sayat at the pagoda, he went downstream with all his host 
and many prisoners from the villages. He had only reached 
Kyauitalon, the landing stage below Ava, when, looking back, 
the saw the smoke ascend from his zayaé which the Burmese 
were already buming ; and when, fower still, he received news 
of his daughiter's capture he could with difficulty be restrained 
from returning. “She had been taken by the Prome garrisan 
under the son-in-law of his enemy Laukpya and was now sent 
to the Ava harem: 

Razadarit executed her husband for failing to prevent her 
capture, and as soon as the rains were over he invested Prome 
Qn hearing that Minhkaung was coming: in great strength 
along the east bank of the Irrawaddy, the Talaing commanders 
Byat Za and Deinmaniyut wished to withdraw all forces to 
the west bank where the majority already lay at Thalesi lower 
down. But the commander of three stockades at Nawin, 
just north of Prome, insisted on being left where he, was, and 
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Razadarit consented, over-riding his two senior commanders. 
Minbkaung arrived before he was expected, for his men 
covered the last forty-five miles down the river from Myede in 
‘a single night, planted their scaling ladders at dawn, and were 
swarming inside the three stockades before the Talaings had 
rubbed the sleep wut of their eyes 

But although Minhkaung killed or captured them all, from 
the commander downwards, the enemy main body was still 
intact on the west bank and now proceeded to send 300 war 
canoes upstream to ravage the villagers as far as Thayetmyo 
and cut his communications His men had brought nothing 
but what they slung on their shoulders; in a few days they 
were starving, and he had to ask for terms. Meeting with a 
refusal, he promised his liberty to. the captive Talaing com- 
mander, who was father to two of Razadarit’s queens, if he 
could get them to work on Razadarit’s feelings. The captive 
commander sent this letter to the two queens in Razadarit's 
camp — 

Sulfer me not to die a captive in my old age, without my ¢*o 
daughters to close my eyes. If I die in @ foreign land, my regret 
will drive me to the four bells. ! shall never rest til the two kings 
lite at peace. Dear daughters, entreat His Majesty to male peace. 
(Year 1406, Hinanman 1 467.) 

“They cume weeping into Razadarit's presence, He canstilted 
Byat Za, who said He went his own way, He let himself 
be taken, It is all one whether he lives or diex" Razadarit 
Said to his queens “I overrode Byat Za once, and see the 
result. 1 cannot override him again.” They therefore sent 
Byat Za rich presents, including a vfss (3-65 Ib.) of gold, 
which he promptly returned without an answer. They 
worried the king again, and he again asked Byat Za, who 
said “T am concemed with my king’s victories, not with 
women’s feelings." 

But at last, day after day, clinging to Razadarit’s knees, 
the two queens had their will and he granted terms, In 
spite of his victory he consented to evacuate Myanaung, 
although he had won it and it was really a Talaing town, 
Both sides exchanged prisoners and the frontier remained a 
before below Frome, ‘The armies fraternised, and Byat Za 
received especial honour in the camp of his Burmese encmnies. 
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‘The two princes sent each other richly caparisoned elephants, 
they exchanged their white umbrellas and plate, and they ate 
together in high festival, Before going their several ways, 
they worshipped at the Shwehsandaw pagoda, holding each 
other by the hard as they mounted the steps, and plighting 
their troth to eternal loye and friendship, 

Next year, Minhkaung even acceded to Razadarit’s request 
for w marriage alliance and sent his sister in charge of the 
minister Wanzinminyaza to Kawliya in Pegu district where 
‘she was married to Razadaritamid great rejoicings. Razadarit 
granted Minhkaung the customs revenue of Bassein. This, 
and the fact that throughout the fifteenth century Tharrawaddy 
was subject to Prome and was held by a governor who was 
appointed, at least nominally, by Ava, suggests that one cause 
of the war was the need of Ava to trade along the Irrawaddy 
2s far south as possible, 

Razadlarit could hound his devoted wife into her grave, he 
could murder his son and wretched suppliants, but when it 
was necessary to be hard with a purpose he sold his country 
for a woman's tears. At Prome he had held in the hollow of 
his hand the young manhood of the Burmese race, with their 
men of mark from the dynasty downwards. It was his duty to 
tnd the struggle for at least a generation. The numbers that 
would have fallen or 10 captivity there would have 
been fewer than those who fell during the succeeding years of 
dreary warfare, and meanwhile his people would have had 
peace. How little the unctuous promises at the Shwehsandaw. 
pagoda were worth was soon to appear, 

‘Alter the king of Arakan had fled to Bengal (p. 87), his 
son fled to Sandoway, where, hearing that Razadarit was at 
Bassein, he came to pay homage at Bassein and started 
working on Razadarit’s feelings so as to get reinstated in 
Arakan, Again, there came Minhkaung's younger brother 
‘Theiddat (p. 96); he bad loyally helped Minhkaung to his 
throne, going out to do battle in his stead when he wavered, 
and killing a rival claimant for him; when in 1407 Minhkaung 
passed him over and appointed Minrekyawswa yaoarija 
(crown prince), he was naturally furious, rebelled, fought 
Minhkaung hand to hand on his elephant, and fled to Pegu 
where Rayadarit gave him great stite. Minhikaung now sent 
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‘a cayalcade of a hundred men with a letter to the chief of 
Chiengmai. But south of Toungoo they missed their way 
and strayed into the territory of the Talaing governor of 
‘Zayatmyo who sent them winder arrest to his king, Razadarit 
took their papers and read 
‘Lotter from Minhicaumg, Lord of the Golden Palace, to the King 
of Chiengmai, Raradlarit hath broken the outh he sware in the holy 
presence of the Shwehsandaw pagoda. - .. He hath received my 

Jounger brother who fled becaitse 1 corrected him for ilhusing me- 

‘He sendeth no more his tribute of thiny elephants and the customs 

evende of Basseln, Whereas lhe hath thus proved ungrateful and 

faithless, I ill march against him. Do thor also, cousin, march by 
way of Sittaung. And when 1 have had. my will on Pegu | will give 
thee its virgin daughters wnd great elephants ancl horses and all that 

thy heart desire. (mannan 1. 480.) 

Razadatit said nothing but released the envoys and sent them 
pack to Minbkaung with the letter, its seals broken. He also 
told the refugee Arakanese prince to have his way. The 
prince marched home with Talaing commanders whose levies 
had strict orders to refrain from the usual excesses and to 
‘explain to the population that they made war not on the country 
but on the Burmese intruders, The people were delighted and 
came to join them on the way, The townsfolk of the capital 
Laungayet deserted to them, leaving Anawrahtariinsaw in the 
palace with only his Burmese guards round him, The Talaings 
took altogether 3,000 Burmans, probably including the garri- 
son's families, atid deported them to the Delta. On arrival 
there, Anawrahtaminsaw! was exected and his little queen 
Sawpyechantha passed into Razadarit’s harem, not however 
as.a concubine but as a full queen. 

‘When her father Minhkaung heard the news He burst into 
fury and called « council. He might as well not have called 
it, for he would listen to nothing it said, In vain did Wunzin- 
ininyaza and the commanders point out the madness of march= 
ing naw, for by the times the levies were mised and had 
reached the Delta, the rains would be on and the Talaing land 
would be a swamp. Minhkaung woald not listen. Raging 
through the May heat he marched down trom Toungoo with 
crowds of levies who swarmed over the hapless country like 

te meigen with Navwrabis (pe 209) into the Shwendwrabis Nat opts, 
Timple's6. 
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Toousts, ravaging villages bythe score. But at Pankyaw, north 
of Pegu, he was checked snd had to stockade himself, ‘The 
rain never ceased night nor day, his communications were cut, 
he had no supplies, and soon he was asking for terms again 
and proposing more marriage alliances. The Talaings took 
good care that his envoys should see Sawpyechantha waiting 
humbly on her new lord, but they granted no terms, and pro- 
ceeded to devise a series of tricks which the chroniclers regard 
as profound strategy. Once they nearly ambushed Minhkaung 
with the aid of his refugee brother Theiddat and though 
Minbkaung got away, Razadarit executed Theiddat for having 
relented at the critical moment and shouted a warning. The 
series ended with his sending Lagunein, one of the Talaing 
heroes throughout these years, to slay Minhlaung while asleep. 


Lagunicin chose twelve brave men They (ook swords and spears 
and aker the second hour of the night they came to king Minhkaung's 
camp and went round spying it, On the north side they saw where 
the moat was shallow and the guards few and the fence weak. Now 
there was an fine bush [Streblus asper, Lou] outside, so they hid 
thereunder, and took two stakes out of the fenee and entered in, Three 
me he left a the offine bush ; three he teft behind, charging them If 
the captain riseth up, ent him down"; three he left at the elephaiit 
sheds, charging: them “If men wake, cut the elephunt fasteaings” ; 
three be took with hii and they went in under the royal hut. And 
Lagumein stood on the shoulders of his two companions and cnt the 
fastenings and opened the floor and went up on to the hit. “There he 
took the betel box of king Minhikaung and handed it down to the men 
below, Thea he tok the King’s maby sword, but when he was about to 
smite him, the conctibine who was set to watel during ht saw 
fim in the light of a lamp and cried aloud **Talaing thief |" and the 
king awoke and the attendants arose in confusion, But the three men 
ceut the elephant fastenings and many elephants ma loose so that the 
Burmese said 'lt is but a false alarm, it is but the elephants breaking 
fore} And Lagunein and thore with him escaped, mand sehen they. 
arrived outside he counted his men abd they were twelve complete, and 
they retarped. But in the Bumiese camp there was nolse for about the 
space of two hours And'when Layimein and hin men were come, 
Raxadatit asked Ts it done?" and Layunein answered saying “My 
ther and mother taught me that he who taketh the life of = co: 
secrated king, his life is not long neither hath he honowr atnony te 
children of men, ‘Therefore I slew him sot, that my-days may be 
long to serve thee. “And lest thou belleve not that I enane to his sie, 
see here his betel box and his ruby sword.” And when the betel 
ox and ruby aioed were shewa to king Minkkauny’s daughter 
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‘Sawpyedhantha sho wept saying “They are Hik® And) Razadatit 
‘eas well pleased and he said to Lagunein “I give ther shy life.” 
(Hinannan \. 487) CE 1 Samuel soovi 6-21. 

Next day Minhkaung knew it was not a scare among the 
clephants, for his betel box and sword were missing. He pro- 
ceeded to cut his way out. ‘The devoted men around him saw 
that he got salsly through, but his wretched levies were shattered 
‘as a bundle of bamboos is broken and scatters." His queen 
Shinminauk! the Maw Shan mother of Minrekyawswa was 
captured in the rout, and the south queen Shin Bo-me fell off 
hher elephant and was wandering hopelessly by the bunks of 
stream when the Master of the Elephants luckily found ber. 
Minhkaug could not be troubled with what became of his 
queens or his men, many of whom, including all his sick and 
Wounded, were captured ; he was busily engaged in performing 
the rematkable feat of reaching Ava in seven days There he 
was in such a state of nerves that he would jump at hearing a 
Gram, and even nat spirit dances bud to be stopped. He said 
“They've got the Maw girl If they have taken Shin Bo-me 
also, 1 do not wish to live longer." When, some days later, 
the Master of the Elephants appeared with Shin Bo-me safe 
and sound, the king was beside himself with joy and over- 
whelmed him with rewards. But subsequently Shin Bo-me, 
Yexed at dropping her betel-cutter, happened to utter the 
Master of the Elephants’ name. The king at once became 
suspicious and questioned him. 

‘And the Master of the Elephants answered “My lord, from the 
moment 1 found the queen wandering by the stream T knew that 1 
must die. If 1 saved her not, she would fall into the enemy's hand, 
fod when she was restored she wook! ell my lord that though T saw 
her saved her not, and then not oxly myself bat my wife and children 
‘also would die the death, But if t sayed her my lord would never 
‘believe me, and 1 knew that I should ‘Yet in very truth, from 
‘the day 1 found her, if when we came to rest it ‘was a wood, 1 built 
her a sleeping place on a tree, with branches tied together, but T and 
The epahout Rept watch oo the ground il it was dawn, und we placed 
ther on the elephant and continued on out way; and if when we came 
Maat it war a village, ee pat her on a onse to sleep, but we slept 
‘on the ground,” And the king said Fine words "and they executed 
‘him. Thereafter he called the mahout ‘and questioned him and he said 
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even an the Master of the Elephants hast said. And the king repented 

‘him exceedingly saying “| have slain u faithful servant " and he gave 

unto the dead man’s son his father’s villages and made him Master of 

the Elephants in his stead. (Aseamman 1. 490.) 

Minhkaung’s treatment of the Master of the Elephants reached 
the ears of the Talaings, and they made a proverb! about it 
—"If you find a man down, leave him down, unless you want 
to be down yourself" 

After this defeat Minhkaung seldom accompanied at ad- 
vance into Lower Burma but left the war to Minrekyawswa, 
Now that not only his sister Sawpyechantha, but also. their 
mother, Shinminauk the Maw Shan, was a prisoner in Raza- 
darit's harem, Minrekyawswa became a fiend, “As a croco- 
ile eats his victims, so will I rend the flesh of the Talaings”” 
he said, Sometimes his men, Shans and Burmans who had 
never seen the sea, lost heavily by being lured into tidal 
swamps. Sometimes both sides would march into Arakan 
and fight round Sandoway. In 1412 Minrekyawswa ousted 
the Arakanese prince whom the Talaings had restored, and in 
1413 the Talaings as promptly marched back and turned out 
the Burmese governors, 

But even when Minrekyawswa was recalled to Ava to deal 
With the Shan trouble which Razadarit had stirred up (p. 87), 
the Talaings were too exhausted to follow him, and he ended 
by making their lives unbearable. Numbers of them were de- 
ported to Upper Burma, Their great captain Byat Za aged 
and ended his days in his fief of Myaungmya, other old 
leaders died off one by one, no fields could be worked in 
Myaungmys and Bassein for terror of the Burmese, and in 
1415 the whole west side paid Minrekyawswa homage. East- 
wards he came ravaging almost within sight of the Shwemaw- 
daw pagoda and things were in such @ pass that a hundred 
Talaings would turn tail at the sight of a couple of Shan- 
Burmans, He kept writing to his father for support, but 
Minhkaung was ageing and said he was a young hot-head who 
overestimated the chances of success, None the fess Razadarit 
had only Pegu and Martaban left him and clasped his knees in 
despair, saying "Why, when E was a lad of sixteen with only 
two score men at my back, 1 bad won half my kingdom. 
Minhkaung has a real son, but you sons of mine are useless." 


* Rasadarit Ayedampon, . 
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Yet finally he bad his revenge when in 1417 the raging 
reincarnation of Bawlawkyantaw (p. 86) came to an end. 
Ravadarit, choosing a day when the omens were favourable, 
and trusting to: Minrekyawswa’s impetuosity, set out from his: 
stockade st Kyattale near Twante, lured Minrekyawswa out 
of his besieging lines at Dalla till he was separated from his 
men, and then, himself heading some thirty lords on their 
elephants, dashed out on him. Minrekyawswa’s. elephant, 
maddened with a hundred gashes, shook him off and crushed 
hhis thigh; he crawled away under an ofdme bush (Streblus 
asper, Lour.), but was found and taken to Razadarit's camp, 
‘There he refused Razadarit's chivalrous advances and died 
during the night, uttering hatred with his last breath. 

The news of his death spread consternation among the 
Burmese garrisons in the Delta, Some of the levies collapsed 
and fled back to Ava, Minhkaung came down to Dalla and 
exhuined his son's bones from where Razdarit had given 
them honourable burial. ‘The whole court knelt by the grave~ 
side while they were placed in a gold pot and then, shaded 
by the white umbrella, they were borne solemnly away and 
dropped into the water at Mahtiwa (Pathiwa), the river mouth 
near Twante. ‘There was little more fighting, and the Delta 
was (ree from the Burmese. 

The Aci-gyi-do-ahnwe (descendants of the Ari) frequented 
‘Minhkaung’s palace and drank there, sometimes ending in such 
condition that they had to be carried back to thelr monasteries 
in palanguing? 

After Minrekyawswa’s death, Minhkaung was heart-broken, 
and spent his remaining years in piety. He was succeeded 
peacefully by his son, born of the Maw Shan queen, 

Thihathy 1422-6 took over his father’s queen Shin Bo-me 
(p. 93) and was so fond of her that his first wife retire into 
feligion. But he marched into the Delta to help in a quarrel 
among Razadarit's sons, and when he came back it was with 
thelr sister Shinsawbu (p. 116) as bride; he crowned her queen 
consort in great state and grew so fond of her that Shin Bo-me 


2 He blends with Kyawintra 1287.98 (p77) Ito the Minkyavinea Nat gpiit, 
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sent a message to the sawbwe of Onbaung (Haipaw). The 
sacobwa hid in the wood with a bow near where the king was 
making a canal at Aungbinle in Mandalay district, and shot 
him dead, 

But the court would not set the sawézwa on the throne and 
instead appointed the dead king's nine year old son ; him Shia 
Bo-me poisoned in three months and brought in a cousin of 
the royal house, Kalekyetaungnyo 1426-7, who was supported. 
by Onbaung. A senior lord, Mobnyinthado, drove off the 
‘Onbaung levies and began to encircle Ava. The lond« deserted 
Kalekyetaungnyo and withdrew to their fief. Shin, Boome, 
seting she had too few men to resist, fied with her lover to 
Arikan, They went in a single boat to Salin and then started 
overland for the An Pass. But when near Shwesettsw, 
Kalekyetaungnyo' sickened and died. Shin Bo-me, in despair, 
thought of fleeing to the Talsing countty, But the one faithful 
lord who still attended her said “Many men have seized the 
throne but none has ever harmed the crowned queen of his 
predecessor. Abide here and await events” So there In 
the. woodland, by the holy hill, she took her rest. 

Mohnyinthade 1427-40 had as good.a claim us anyone, 
because recent kings had few sons by recognised queens, and 
he was of semi-royal blood. He had had a romantic career, 
Saying their lives were not safe in the palace because of their 
elder brother, Minkyiswasawke 1368-1401 had tured out his 
little sons Minbkaung 1404-23 and Theidddt (p90) in the 
care of some attendants. They lived as wandering minstrels 
and nat spirit dancers, one of the older attendants playing a 
drum, another a horn, and soon. Thus they strayed down to 
Taungdwingyi, and then, crossing over to Minbu district, lived 
at Ngape and Padein, Later the father recalled them, saying 
the lads could take their chance in the palace When Min- 
hkaung 1401-22 came to reign, he remembered the companions 
of those early days ; he who blew the horn became Letyagyi 
lord of Tourigoo 1409-12 and then, being old, was translerred 
to less arditous charge away from the Talaing frontier. A 
little boy who bad followed the two young princes to wait oti 
them became Mohnyinthado ; he was one of Minrekyawswa's 


‘He restored the Shwrepaunglaung pagoda iy Sagaing atic, built lo the 
twelfth cemury hy the monk Paunglastgain Kathapa, 
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best captains, winning fame in 1406 when he fought: his way 
into Prome with pack-ponies carrying rice, and having. pro- 
yisioned the garrison fought his way out again through the 
Talaing lines; thereupon the king gave him one of his own 
queens together with Mohnyin, which had just then happened 
to come under the influence of Ava, He was forty-seven when 
he ascended the throne. His braves celebrated the event by 
sacrificing horses and cattle to the Mahagiri spirit on Popa 
Hill, but after they were flayed the careases stood up and 
bellowed ss if alive He allowed nobody but himself to 
interpret the omen, and he interpreted it to. mean that his seed. 
should reign for seven generations; and they actually reigned 
until 1527, 

Shin Bo-me had not long to wait at Shwesettaw before he 
sent for her. Men called her fair, but it would have mattered 
little had she been plain. No king could afford to weaken his 
Glaim by omitting to unite his blood with his predecessor's 
queens, He was her fifth crowned consort but she died 
childless? In delight at getting her he built the Chanthagyi 
pagoda at Minbu town, 

He took Shinsawbu (p. 95) from the lord of Pagan to whom 
she had been given during the recent upheavals, but she tired of 
Upper Burma, as he bestowed his principal affections elsewhere. 
She had two Talaing monks to teach her letters, and in 1430, 
at the age of thirty-six, she managed to get out of the palice 
on. the pretext of being ill, and fled down the river to Pegu 
with her two monks whose presence facilitated her fight 
as, by benefit of clergy, a boat carrying monks could not 
be challenged. 

Mohnyinthado’s reign was spent trying to maintain his 
throne. Taungdwingyi, Yamethin, Pinle, and ubove all 
Toungoo, under princes of much the same standing ax himself, 
went their own way and treated him-as at best a senior. When 
he tried to reduce these towns, he found some of them defended 
by Shang, possibly recent immigrants; and Onbaung (Hsipaw) 
and Yawnghwe made common cause with them, He was 
so weak that he had only intermittent control of the Kyaukse 
canals on which his granaries depended. Onbaung attacked 


4 See: note" Married his father's queen” p34. 
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Myedu and the northern frontier in Shwebo district, and even 
for eight months drove him out of his palace, withdrawing only 
on payment of a large sum. Binnyaran, the prince of Pegu, 
retained his exiles and was in league with Toungoo but never 
actually invaded the Ava state; when he sent envoys to Ava 
asking for a princess as the price of extraditing a fugitive lord 
and of ceasing to besiege Prome, Mohnyinthado was so angry 
that he kept the envoys waiting three months without audience 
and had to be dissuaded from killing them ;! but finally he 
gave the princess, 

About 1435 the first European wandered into Burma, 
This was Nicolo di Conti, a merchant of Venice— 


He arrived at the city of Temassari [Tenasseri] which is sitamed 
(on the mouth of a river of that mame ; this district abounds in 
elephants nad. species of thank, AMlernans having made many 
journeys he entered the mouth of the river Ganges » . . and departing 
thence he arrived at the mouth of the river Racha [Arakan} and 
navigating up the river he came to a large city of the same name. 
Quitting this city he travelled through mountains void of all habita- 
tions and thea through open plains and arrived at 2 river larger than 
the Ganges. Having sailed up this diver for a month he arrived at 
‘8 city more noble than the res, called Ava. This province abounds 
in elephants ; the king keeps ten thowsand and uses them/in his warn, 
‘They fx castles on their backs from which eight to tenmen fight with 
javelins and tows. This animal is so intelligent that when he ix in 
Ibattle he frequently receives the javelins of the enemy on the sole of 
his foot in arder that those whom he carries on his back may not be 
injured. The king of this province rides on a white elephant, round 
the neck of which i fastened a chain of gold omameated with precious 
zones which reaches toits eet. The men are satisfied with one wife. 
All the inhabitants, men ax well ax women, puncture thelr flesh with 
{ron pins and rub in indelible dyes, and s0 they remain painted foe 
‘ever. All worship idols, yet when they arise in the morning from 
their bed they turn towants the east and, with hands joined together, 
say “God in His Trinity and His Law defend us" { 
“WT take refuge in the Lord, I take refuge in his Law, I take 

iy bis Clergy") ‘There iv also a tree called taf {talipot paleo} 1 
leaves of which are extremely lange, and upon 
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fnyainst poisons, and it is on thiy account wurh esteetied. In the 
upper part of the country, towards Cathay, there are found Wack snd 
white bolls the hair of whose tall, fing and light ns a feather, ix valued 
At its weight intallver and is made into fuss for the service of theie 
‘dots and their kings. “The cavalry also earry the hair at th 
their lances ax n mark of nobility, Heyond this province is a land 
superior to all others in the world, anil if is named Cathay [China} 
Afierwatds he departed from Ava and proceeded towards the sea and 
athe end of seventeen days he arrived at the mouth of a moderately 
sired river, und having entered the river, at the end of ten days he 
atrived ata very populous city called Panconia (w Pago, Pew. 
Nicolo dj Conti's fll text In in ACajor). 


In 1430 two monks returned from Ceylon with five relies and 
though the Talaings stopped them at Bassein they insisted on 
reaching Ava where the whole court came out to meet them, 
Mohnyinthado built them a huge monastery of which the site, 
Kyaungdawgyi, is still to be seen two miles west of Sagaing, 
and nearby he built a pagoda, Yatanazedi, now called Fayabyu, 
to enshrine the relics. He died shortly after making a minor 
alteration in the calendar, When the monks cautioned him 
that kings who alter the calendar die he said “If I mast die, 
let medic, 1 will not be put into a song as the king who was 
afraid to do his duty.” 

He was succeeded by his sons Minrekyawswa 1440-3 and 
Narapati 1443-69. Their kinsmen for a time gained Kale 
and Mchnyin and proceeded to capture the Maw Shan chief 
‘Thonganbwa when he was being hard pressed by the Yiinnan. 

ment, Narapati refused to surrender him, denied his 
‘own liability to tribute, and in 1445 drove off the Yunnan 
levies at Kaungton in Bhamo district, But when in 1446 they 
appeared in strength before Ava, he yielded, Thonganbwa 
committed suicide, 50 only his followers and his body could be 
given up. The Chinese removed the inside, dried the body 
in the sun and at the fire, thrust an iron spit through it and 
took it away. 

Before returning they assisted the king in reducing 
Yamethin which was in rebellion, In 1451 they sent him 


\Thonganhea la given wt Heanmin IL. 97, Parker Duca; relations (0. 
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a golden seal as governor of Ava and in 1454 they gave 
him some Shan territory in return for the surrender of @ 
‘Mohnyin chief with whose resistance to Chins he had previously 
sympathised, At this time China enumerated in and near 
Burma eight states held by what she was pleased to consider 
her.“ comforters" or governors, of which five can be identified 
—Ava, Kenghung, Hsenwl, Pegu, and the country round 
Viengehang (Linzin)* 

In 1443 king Narapati built the Tupayon pagoda at 
Sagaing, and the dedication festival was attended by the 
neighbouring sazwéwas and by people, probably pedlars who 
happened to arrive, from Pega, Tenasserim, Viengehang 
(Linzin), and Ayuthia, In 1455 he met Ali Khan, king of 
‘Arakan, at the Pohkaung-nwe-ngan-taw (Natyegan) Hill up. 
the An’ Pass in Minbu district, where the two courts camped 
fraternally for a month and fixed the frontier (p. 149). In 
1456 he sent offerings of gold and gems to the Temple of the 
‘Tooth at Kandy * in Ceylon and bought land there for the 
support of clergy visiting the shrine. 

In 1468 Narapati was stabbed by his grandson whom he 
had reproved for a Jove intrigue with his cousin ; the wound. 
was not mortal, ‘The king took fright and fied to Prome, 
His nervousness is explained by the sort of thing he had 
witnessed all his life; thus, even as a little page he hud stood 
beside Thihathu the king as he lay dying in 1426 from the 
arrow of the saewhwa who hid in the bush (p. 96). Nobody 
could induce him to enter the palace again, and he died at 
Prome a year later. 

He was succeeded by his son Thihathura 1469-81 who 
alowed his boy to marry the girl for whom he had stabbed: 
his grandfather, The queen dowager was shocked, and in- 
tigated Toungoo to revolt. Toungoo called in Pegu, but the 
king suppressed the rebels, He next had to take Prome, and 
having done so he pardoned his brother who was lord there. 
It is hardly worth mentioning such troubles, for they were 
normal, 


MOMEIK tor 


Iw 1474 the king and queen made their hair into a broom, 
studded the handle with gems, and sent it to sweep the floor of 
the ‘Temple of the Tooth at Kandy; the envoys took pshsor 
(dresses) of Chinese sill: to the king of Ceylon, 

In 1475 the king and Hsipaw raided Yawnghwe, securing 
its submission, In 1476 he raided Kawliya in Pegu district, 
and Sithukyawhtin, lord of Toungoo, enlarged his town. ‘The 
ministers perceived that this meant Toungoo was about to 
revolt but the king showed them they were wrong by telling 
hhim to let himself be dragged by the hair to court; he did 
so, saying ‘"Tt is my king's command,” but the fact that such 
loyalty created a sensation shows how little power the ruler 
‘of Ava had. 

In 1472 he asked China to give him Mohnyin and some 
neighbouring territory. China warned the chief in possession 
not to obstruct the road from Yunnan to Burma, but she 
would not give his territory to Ava as he had done nothing to 
merit eviction. One reason for the consideration shown to 
Mobnyin may be that he kept on good terms with the Chinese 
frontier eunuch, presenting him with a jewelled girdle, 

Jewels also played a great part in the expansion of Momeit, 
the Ruby Mine state; founded in 1238, the town was part of 
‘Hsenwi but about 1420 it received thirteen villages as a rewand 
for helping Yunnan to raid Chiengmai, In 1465 its chief. 
tainess Nang-han-lung sent ruby tribute separately from 
Hienwi and her presents of jewels completely won over the 
frontier eunuch, She even tried to ally herself with Annam, 
‘When she filehed most of Hsenwi, and China sent to remon- 
strate with her, she said “ Momeik is the baby elephant which 
has outgrown the mother elephant Hsenwi and can never 
enter the womb again,” and as, in addition to talking, she 
presented more rubies to the inquiring officers, they neported 
sympathetically on her case and she remained in possession in 
1484. In 1488, indeed, China told Mobnyin to send troops 
and prevent Momeik attacking Hsenwi; but he sent only 
decrepit men, who were of course beaten, and nothing more 
was done! 

‘Our materials are too scanty to justify more than guess, 
tut it seems possible that the continuance of Chinese interest 
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ity Burma is due to the fact that after Kubla, Khan's dynasty 
1206-1368 had passed away, China lost control of the route 
across Asia to Europe. China had to look for other outlets, 
and the trade route down the Irrawaddy was posiibly one of 
them. Chinese porcelain of the fieenth century has been 
found in the bed of the Basiein river near Negrais. and it is 
recorded? that in 1450 the ruler of Ava gave toa favourite 
“the Chinese customs revenue,” probably Yiinnan frontier tolls, 
Her records show that China knew only the roughest outline 
of what was occurring in Burma, but she none the less tried to 
‘ce that the road lay open, 

‘The king was succeeded by his son Minhkaung: 1481-1502, 
Sithukyawhtin of Toungoo had received his dying instructions, 
gave him honourable burial by dropping his bones in the river? 
and loyally assisted his son; but he could do nothing in face 
of the increasing uproar, and died a captive in the hands of 
Yamethin and Kyaukse whose revolt he had tried to quell, 
Hanthawaddy and Prome even came raiding up to Magwe, and 
the Shans as usual attacked the frontier at Myedu in Shwebo 
district, Nyaungyan in Meiktila district and Salin also rebelled, 
Tn most cases the rebels were of the royal family, 

Hearing that Bimbisara, the king of Buddha's day, had 
raised his son to the throne as joint king, the king determined 
to do likewise, gave his son the white umbrella, and shared 
the throne with him, 

In 1486 the governor of Toungoo was assassinated by 
nephew Minkyinyo who seized the governorship and, to make 
his peace with the king, sent a present of two young elephants. 
The king may not have felt strong enough to give him his 
deserts, but he might have refused him recognition, Instead he 
took the two young elephants and said "'T appoint you gover- 
nor of Toungoo” ; nay more, he afterwards sent hitn the five 
regalia, felling him to reign as king. Having thus condoned 
murder and pat a premium on disloyalty, he refused to believe 
that Minkyinyo was about to attack him, mumbling “He 
would never dare.” But Minkyinyo did dare: whenever he 
wanted slaves or cattle, he came raiding as far as Meiktila to 
get them, and his son conquered Ava. ‘The 1829 chroniclers * 
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cite Minhkaung's treatment of Minkyinyo as an instance of 
statesmanship. 

Hitherto writing had been in the classical languages, 
principally Pali, but in this age Burmese vernacular literature 
makes its appearance, Its rise may seem incompatible with 
the character of the period, but our picture of the period is 
that given in the chronicles, and the chronicles are a mere list 
‘of dates, battles, and official acts, Apart from a few frescoes, 
and from inscriptions which, though numerous, are narrow in 
scope, there is nothing corresponding to the private letters, 
monumental brasses, illuminated manuscripts portraying con- 
temporitry dresses and occupations, records of manors and 
monasteries, official inquests and so forth, which make it pos 
sible-to reconstruct the daily life of ordinary people in mexlizeval 
Europe Hence it may be that the chiefs who parcelled out 
Burma in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries often had too 
little power to be oppressive outside their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and that the mass of the people away from the track of 
the armies lived reasonably happy lives In many a monastery, 
at least, existence must have been calm and beautiful. 

As is usual in secluded countries Burmese literature is 
narrow in range and, though quite voluminous according to 
medieval standards, small in quantity ; it shows little develop 
‘ment, and no improvement has been made on the earliest poets. 
Most is unoriginal, consisting of translations and paraphrases 
‘of sacted stories ; some of these evince a considerable sense of 
style. Although what would in a developed literature go into 
fiction, goes in Burma into historical works, the editors of the 
eighteenth century chronicles are not without a critical sense, 
and show it in their discussion of authorities “The poetry, 
marked bya restrained and beautiful diction, iy minor poetry 
of a high order, but the condensation of its style and the 
obscurity of its dialect militate against its having a wide 
appeal. 

PeThe usually accepted view, that the following are the fst 
vernacular seriters, is probably correct, and certainly: their 
poems are the earliest to which a date can be assigned ; but 
the finish of their style indicates that the vernacular had been 
[practised for some generations previously and that its use had 
not been festricted to the recording of bare inscriptions, 
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Shin Uttamagyaw was born at Pondawbyi village in the 
same year as Shin Thilawuntha 1453-1520 and on the same 
day they entered a monastery school together at Taungdwingyi 
in Magwe district. As the monk considered poetry profane, 
Shin Thilawuntha was expelled for writing Paramiganpypo 
and went to Ava where Minkkaung built him « fine monastery 
called Yatanabioan ; he wrote a grammatical work, poems 
such as Hsutaungganpyo, Taungdwinlapyo, Tada-u-ti-mawgun 
and the Yazawingyaw chronicle, the earliest history extant ; 
had he been content to write a simple account of what was 
happening around him, he might have left us an invaluable 
picture of fifteenth century life; but, like a true cleric, he 
preferred to indite an account of the mythical past, and hence 
his chronicle is valueless. Shin Uttamagyaw remained twenty. 
years a monk at Taungdwingyi and then went to Ava where 
he was often invited to the palace for consultation on the 
scriptures; he wrote only one poem, the famous Tawla’ Shin 
Maharattathara 1468-1529 was descended from the Shan 
Brother Thihathu 1312-24 and was carried off to Prome when 
Ava fell (p. 106); he wrote poetry, such as Koganpyo, 
Hattipalaand Meiktilakanbwemawgun. Shin Aggathamahdi, 
bor in 1479 at Kanbya, east of Tabayin, wrote poetical 
versions of the jatzba stories of Buddha. Yaweshinhtwe, a 
maid of honour in the Ava palace, probably at this time, 
wrote angyine verse on the fifty-five styles of hairdressing used 
by maids of honour under the kings of Ava; most of them are 
obsolete, but one, Asabinsuli, now called Ayettaungsi, can be 
seen toxlay in little girls aged ten to twelve whose hair is 
gathered to stand upright with a string tied at the base, 

Minhkaung built the Mingalazedi pagoda at Tada-u on 
the model of the Tupayon (p. 100), and was succeeded by his 
younger son Shwenankyawshin 1502-27, as the elder son, the 
joint king, had died. The younger son already had a wife 
whose sister was married to the dead joint king; yet now, 
when he came to the throne, it was not his own wife, but her 
sister who became his chief queen, because she was already 
part of the regalia* 

| FBRS 1917-20 Po Byu “ Shin Uttamagyaw and hie Tawla" (with translation 
toy Ba Han), 
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In his first regnal year, Shwenankyawahin's life was 
attempted by order of his kinsman Nawrahta of Yamethin -— 

‘NgaThauk Kya came apan the king ofthe Golden Palace unawares 
fand strick at him with a sword, But the aword struck the pole of 
the white umbeella so that it covered the king. ‘Then Ngo Shwe 
Kyaing, lord of Yenantha and von of an attendant, rose and seived 
Noga Thauk Kya. And as they straggled for the sword, they fell, 
Now Nga Shwe Kyaing, knowing that if be lodsed his hold Nia Thauk 
‘Kya would bill the king, cried “10 T loose him, tho wilt be undone. 
Maiter, atnite ws both." ‘Hat the king slew Nira Thauk Kyu only, #0 
that Nica Shwe Kyaing was freed. (mannan th. 131.) 


Nawrahta! lived in the palace so that he Was easily caught 
and being of royal blood he was drowned, But his party, five 
lords and seven hundred followers, escaped to Toungoo, The 
King thereupon gave a daughter in marriage to Minkyinyo of 
Toungoo, together with Kyaukse as dowry, and a string. of 
villages all the way from Toungoo to Kyaukse (p. 12g). He 
was giving his daughter to the harbourer of his assassins, and 
in giving away the rice area of Kyaukse he was giving away 
his crown. But he could not help himself, for the uproar was 
worse than ever—Prome and Salin were again in fevolt, and 
Mohnyin was attacking the Myedu-Ngayane-Siboktaya-Sitha- 
Tabayin frontier in Shwebo district. The gift did no good, 
‘The onily gratitude Minkyinyo of Toungoo showed was to join 
Nyaungyan and Prome in raiding up stream as far as Sale 
until the king in desperation called in Heipaw Yawnghwe and 
Mone to drive them back. Jn 1507 he surrendered Tubayin 
and Ngayane to Sawlon, chief of Mohnyin, on condition that 
he came no further, 

‘The king had thres half brothers whom he had treated 
well, even refraining from appoiating his own son Crown Brince 
out of consideration for their claims. They might have re- 
garded all this pandemonium ag a reason for rallying to his 
side if only in their own interests, but they preferred to see in 
It a great opportunity for making x career, and they called 
In Minkyinyo of ‘Toungoo Minkyinyo mivaged Myingyan 
district and then, with the lord of Prome, halted at Magwe till 
the time came to join the three brothers. The time did not 
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come, as the three brothers, after marching with several 
thousand men and occupying Pabkangyi in Pakokku district, 
were defeated and captured by the king. Instead of following. 
what had become almosta rule by pardoning them, he reminded 
them of their father's dying exhortations, and executed all three 
in 1508, 

But it was too late for the kingship to start asserting itself 
Upper Burma was s bediam of snarling Shan states. Ava’s 
only friend was Onbaung (Hsipaw) and the two of them com. 
bined could not prevent Mohnyin in 1512 taking sixteen 
villages from Onbaung, one of which was Bhamo, then in its 
youth? Year after year rebellions continued at Sagu, Myede 
‘and elsewhere, On his Shwebo frontier the king regained for 
atime Ngayane, perhaps because Mohnyin was busy fighting 
Kale, But in 1324 Mohnyin wiped out the frontier stockades 
and drove the Burmese as far as Inpe-Thayaing in Shwebo 
district. 

Tr was the beginning of the end Sawlon of Mohnyin 
overran the west bank and also occupied Thayetmyo, where 
the king’s first cousin, lord of Prome, came to knee! before 
him, saying "Pat me on the throne of Ava and I will bold it 
48 your vassal" The two worthies, after carrying off cattle 
and elephants in central Burma from Taungdwingyi to Yamethin 
while the people hid in the jungle, set out for Ava. The 
king and his #havethawk? the chief of Onbaung (Hsipaw), lay 
camped at Taungbalu, south-east of the city, There the 
armies met, but the mere sight of Molnyin Sawlon waving 
his sword sufficed to make the Shan levies in the Ava ranks 
desert, and the king fled with Onbaung to Singaung and 
Wetwin near Maymya, Ava was all but empty when Sawlon of 
Mohnyin entered it He and Prome went home after taking 
what was left, Sawlon the horses and elephants, Prome a few 
people and the poet monk Shin Maharattathara(p, 104). When 
they bad gone the king came back, but in 1527 Sawlon of 
Mohnyin broke into Ava again and the king, fighting on his 
elephant, was killed by a jingal shot Such of the Burmese 
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population as could, stampeded southwards, especially to 
Toungoo, 

Sawlon set up as king his son Thohanbwa 1537-43. 
Yunnan sent an officer to ascertain what all the trouble was 
among the wild tribes round Ava; but the officer found con- 
ditions so disturbed that he went home. Sawlon and his 
son Thohanibwa marched on Protein 1533 and came back 
carrying ity lord captive, When Sawion had got past Myedu 
in Shwebo district his own men murdered him, The Jord of 
Prome was released and retumed to find his gates shut against 
him and his son usurping the throne; so he camped at Nawin 
and died, and his usurping son gave him most honourable 
burial. In 1539 Prome, having received Takayutpi, king of 
Pegu, in his flight from the Burmese conqueror (1% 134), tooke 
steps to guard herself against Burmese vengeance by calling in 
‘Ava; Thohanbwa went gladly and helped Prome to drive off 
the Burmese, When the Burmese again attacked Prome in 
1543, he marched with his friends Mohnyin, Hsipaw, Mometl 
Mogaung, Bhamo and Yawnghwe, but they sere badly beaten 
by Bayinnaung outside Prome and retumed, leaving the town 
to its fate. 

‘Thohanbwa was a full-blooded savage. Hesaid * Burmese 
pagodas have nothing to do with religion, They are simply 
treasure chambers,” and proceeded to pillage such as were 
in reach, [It is not unlikely that, as on. other occasions, the 
monks led the people in resistance ; he said " Monks surround 
themselves with followers and could rebel if they like, They. 
ought to be killed.” ‘Therefore in 1540 at Taungbalu, south- 
east of Ava, he covered a field with mandar pavilions, 
slaughtered buffaloes, cows, pigs and fowls for a great feast, 
and invited the monks to feed. When they were all in the 
pavilions he surrounded them with his braves and massacred 
them. The survivors fled to Toungoo Out of 1,300 monks 
in Ava, Sagaing und Pinya, be succeeded in killing 360, of 
whom thirty were eminent for their teaming. He then pro- 
ceeded to seize the manuscripts in the monasteries and made 
bonfires of them. Signs and portents preceded these events, 
the Shwezigon pagoda at Pagan shedding tears, 

‘Thohanbwa's right hand was Minkyiyanaung, a Burman 
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officer of the old Ava court, He succeeded in dissuading 
‘Thohanbwa from attacking Toungoo, the last stronghold of the 
Burmese race, saying it was quite unnecessary to do so, as 
Toungoo would pay homage in fear of his glory if he ordered 
it The Burmese officers in the palace were subject to continual 
indignities {rom their Shan colleagues, who would knock off 
their head-dress. They appealed to Minkyiyanaung. He 
hesitated but finally he consented, thinking "He reveres not 
the Three Gems, he regards not human life, he respects not 
other men’s wives, and the fear of the Lord is not in him, 
We shall be destroyed unto the seventh generation," In the 
hot weather of 1543 Thohanbwa maved into a temporary 
palace, a collection of field-huts; being a true parvenu he was 
desirous of following the correct procedure of the old court, 
and) asked Minkyiyanaung what it was. Minkyiyanaung 
explained that one of the customs was that no officers oF 
men wore swords in the summer camp, but everybody took 
his ease. So Thohanbwa disarmed even his Shan officers. 
Minkyiyanaung had seen to it, when the camp was pitched, 
that the Burman attendants lightly buried their swords in the 
positions they would occupy while waiting in the presence, 
‘When all was ready, and he was talking to the king, he turned 
the subject to swords ‘Thohanbwa said “They say my pre- 
decessor, king Shwenankyawshin, had a fine blade. Once he 
cut a man down with it and the blade went through the man, 
through the howdah, and into the elephant even; Did you 
know that sword? Minkyiyanaung answered “And who 
should know it but I, seeing that I was His Majesty’s sword- 
bearer? could tell it at a glance,” ‘The king sent for the 
old royal swords, When he had the bundle, Minkyiyanaung 
picked out the blade, and bending low as if to present it, went 
close to the king and smote him so that the blade went through 
und out again, severing five bamboos of the dais floor, The 
Burmans took their swords out of the loose earth and killed 
the Shan attendants inside, and when the Shans outside, 
hearing the cries, came running in, they also were cut down, 
‘The throne was there for the taking and they all asked 
‘Minkyiyanaung to take it He was only thirty-aix and he 
was kinsman to the fallen Ava house. The friendly Hsipaw 
saroiwa sent congratulations and said he would recognise 
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him as a matter of course. But Minkyiyanaung would have 
none of that blood-stained throne, and so it passed by general 
agreement to Hsipaw, 

Minkyiyanaung consented to remain in office and advise 
him for the first year of his reign; when the year was over, 
he laid aside his pomp, and retired into a woodland monastery 
near Mekkaya in Kyaukse district, and there ended his days 
telling his beads, ‘The modern world regards the monastic 
life as a form of shirking, but in those days of violent: con- 
trasts a cloister was the only place on earth where existence 
was bearable to a man of finer nature, 

‘The Hsipaw chief ruled Ava as Hkonmaing 1543-6. 
He went with six other sazwéroas (Mohnyin, Momeik, Hsenwi, 
Bhamo, Yawnghwe, Mone) to regain Prome in 1544 but they 
were again broken by Tabinshwehti who thereupon perman~ 
ently occupied the couritry as far xs the north of Minbu and 
Myingyan districts (p. 158). Hkonmaing was succeeded by 
his son Mobye Narapati 1546-52 who constructed Ngakyi 
weir in Kyaulse, Even with the imminent power of Tabin= 
shwebti staring them in the face, the Shans continued the 
kaleidoscopic methods so dear to their heart. The various 
“sawboas went on playing at war with each other, and Mobnyin 
supported Sithukyawhtin, a Shan who bad held Salin till 
Tabinshwehti ejected him, in holding Sagaing and attacking 
‘Ava, and was furious on finding that he refrained from hack- 
ing the heads off the Ava wounded. Finally Mobye Narapati 
fled, paying homage to Bayinnaung and leaving Ava to its 
last sawhwa, Sithukyawhtin 1552-5 (pp. 163, (65). 

Indeed for two and a half centuries the rulers of Ava had 
‘been sawhwas in all but name; yet there was this difference 
between Ava and the other Shan states, that whereas they 
were ao wild as to Jeave not even a record,’ the tradition of the 
Burmese palace gave Ava a veneer of civilisation, and her 
numerous inonasterles contained monks, who, if not learned, 
were at least literate; and to them it is due that though the 
jump of civilisation flickered and burnt low, it never went out, 

‘Thee won, however, fom the tate rwafth ceatary orwat 


‘epate, the Kambojasanghs, among the monks of Lai Ht, Sou 
‘Soave of them dwelt in the Delta. 


CHAPTER ln 
PEGU r257-1539 


Wareru 1287-96, a Shan pediar born at Donwun in Thaton 
district, took service in the elephant stables of the chief of 
Sukhotai, a Siamese state, became Captain of the Guard, eloped 
with the chief's daughter and some kindred spirits from the 
Guard, and set up at bis native village, 

He bad a fair sister, and made her choose for her bathing 
place in the rivera spot where Aleimma, the Burmese governor 
of Martaban (p, 62), would see her, Aleimma asked for 
her hand Wareru, saying he was overwhelmed with honour, 
arranged a wedding feast, and when Aleimma came to 
murdered" him, seized his governorship and so became lord 
of Martaban in 1281. 

‘The Pagan kingdom was now breaking up, and Wareru 
made common cause with Tarabya, the revolting governor of 
Pegu (p. 75), each marrying the other's daughter, But in 
1287 after they had expelled the Burmese governors and 
cecupied the country south of Prome and Toungoo, Tarabya 
tried to ambush Wareru, and failed. Wareru, calling the 
spirits of earth and air to witness his innocence, and pouring 
libation of water from a golden bowl, mounted his elephant, 
fought with Tarabya in single combat, and took him prisoner, 
At the intercession of the monks he spared his life, Tarabya 
again plotted, but his wife, Wareru’s daughter, warmed her 
father in time’ So Tarabya was executed although she twined 
her tresses with his and dared the executioners to cut off his 
head. 

Wareru now became sole prince of the Lower Burma state 
which lasted till 1539. In 1208 it received recognition from 
China which henceforth chose to regard its rulers as governors 
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appointed by herself Its capital was Martaban till 1363 and 
Donwan till 1369 when the palace was moved to Pegu. 

Wareru received recognition from his old master and father- 
in-law the chief of Sukhotai, who in 1293 sent him « white 
elephant because it chose to eat Martaban grass; no: sooner 
did they hear of its arrival than the Shan Brothers’ of Kyaukse 
‘came raiding Martaban: to get it, but were driven of, Wareru 
is responsible for the Warera dhammathat, the earliest surviv= 
ing lawbook in Burma; the Hindu colonists who came ta the 
Delta a thousand years previously had teft traditional laws, 
ascribed to the ancient sage Manu who found them written 
‘on the boundary walls of the world; these laws survived in 
‘Talaing monastic writings, and Wareru made his monks produce 
the collection known by his name. It is Hindu, but not 
Brahmanical, and the sacerdotal clement is ignored, marriage 
no longer being treated as a sacrament ; it forms the basis of 
‘Burmese law literature." 

Wareru was murdered by his grandsons, the children of 
‘Tarabya ; they took sanctuary ina monastery but were dragged 
out and killed by the ministers, who handed over the throne 
to his brother. For some years the family ruled down to 
‘Tenasserim and even received homage from the Lampun vile 
Jages south of Chiengmai; but after these areas had continued 
to change hands for a generation, they remained in Siamese 
possession and the frontier was that of the present province of 
Barma down to Tavoy. 

As usta], there was little real government and the land was 
in continual uproar. If it was not brigands it was kinsmen 
who revolted, and there was trouble from Shan, immigrants 
such as the 500 braves who took service under one of the 
princes and ended by murdering him in 1331. The Sukhotai 
chief then came raiding to Martaban because his grandion had 
perished in one of the palace murders. 

Binnya U 1353-85 had to repel a formidable raid of several 
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thousand men From Chiengmai who destroyed Taikkala, Sit- 
tang and Donwan in Thaton district before they were driven 
out in 13563 he built a pagoda on the spot where they re- 
treated, enshrining relics which he obtained by sending « 
mission to Ceylon. The Siamese kingdom, founded in 1350, 
included in its list of provinces Tenasserim, Moulmein, and 
Martaban ;! it certainly held Tenasserim, founding the town 
in 1373 and building the Wutshintaung pagoda in 1380; but 
it can have received only nominal tribute from Moulmein and 
Martaban. 

In 1362 Binnya U repaired the Shwedagon pagoda, raising 
its height to 66 feet (p. 117). But for all his piety he was not 
to escape tribulation. The white elephant, after being sixty-one 
years in the palace, died ; and while he was devoutly searching 
the forests for its successor, his kinsmen established them- 
selves in the palace and asked Chiengmai to join them. He 
bought off the Chiengmal chief by sending him a daughter, 
but failed to recover Martaban, and for six years had to main- 
tain himself at Donwun, In 1369 his wise minister died, and 
while his people shaved their heads? and sat distracted with 
grief, the watchful rebels entered Donwun and drove him out; 
so he moved to Pegu and repaired the walls; thereafter it re- 
mained the capital, and his successors continued to repair them. 
He became reconciled to his rebellious kinsmen and sent them 
to get his daughter back from Chiengmai, because she was not 
paid sufficient attention, But he never had peace, as the family: 
wasalwaysquarrelling. The eldest son Razaclarit (Binnyanwe) 
stole his half-sister Talamidaw, fled to Dagon (Rangoon) and 
was pardoned, but was then driven to rebel by the intrigues 
of the harem and his rival brothers Razadarit's implacable 
foes were the chief queen and his uncle Laukpya, lord of 
‘Myaungmya,and although he succeeded in maintaining himself 
in the stockaded town of Dagon, loyally aided by his sister- 
bride Talamidaw, by some of his brothers, and by Mahomedan 
shipmen, there was continual fighting and plotting year after 
year, and even on his deathbed the ofd king could not induce 
the queen to be quiet. 


| Pittegiéa Ue 75. 
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Razadarit 1385-1423 succeeded in seizing Pegu as the 
townsmen would not man the walls against him, He was 
crowned there on the spot where Kun Atha had vanquished 
the Hindu giant (p. 6); the astrologers said it was an aus- 
picious site which gave victory to those who trod it, so he trod 
it, and then built the Yataungmyin pagoda on the site to 
prevent his enemies from ever treading there, He executed 
his opponents anid was going to include the minister Dein- 
maniyut but relented on hearing his plea that he had only 
been true to his allegiance; Deinmaniyut was made lard!of 
Syriam and became one of his most devoted officers. He 
showed a royal generosity to his father’s wife the chief queen, 
forgiving her and granting her Dagon as.a fief, But he failed 
to catch his raging uncle Laukpya, lord of Myaungmya, who 
brought in the Burmese (p, 82). 

Racadarit had to contend not only with the Burmese but 
also with treachery and rebellion at home, He reduced Bassein 
among other revolting towns, but_its lord put his treasure on 
elephants and with 700 followers fled to Sandoway in Arakan, 
Here Byat Za, Razadarit's best commander, brought him to, 
bay. The Sandoway townsfolk at first shut their gates but 
finding that Byat Za wished only to get the fugitives, gave 
them up on receiving his promise to withdraw. The fugitives 
on being surrendered said to him “The dogs! They were 
quite unprepared for a siege and had only three days’ food 
left when they gave us up, ‘There was no need for you 
to make any promise. Attack them now, and you can tuke 
the loot of the whole town home to the king.” His officers 
agreed, saying it would be a great triumph, but he curtly 
refused und returned home with his prisoners who were then 
executed. Razadarit called upon him for an explanation of 
his conduct; he answered ‘Sire, promise is a promise, and 
quite apart from that, they would never have trusted us again. 
It does not pay," 

In 1390 he was at the height of his power. He had driven 
off repeated Burmese attacks, quelled rebellion everywhere, and 
had even captured Myaungmya with Laukpya inside, tn 
thankcoffering he built shrines at the Shwemawdaw pagoda, 
feeding thousand monks throughout a seven days’ festival 
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and offering his weight in gold.) He even gave Laukpya his 
fife, and contented himself with secing that he lived safely in, 
‘& monastery at the Shwedagon, Hearing of this universal 
success, the king of Ayuthia sent him a white elephant named. 
Gandayaw; Razadarit in delight sent a host of men and 
elephants in procession headed by his chief lords Deinmaniyut 
and Byat Za, to meet it at Kampengpet 250 miles away, 
He also proceeded to be crowned again with a favourite 
queen; some of his queens were from prominent Shan families 
in Chiengmai, 

He grew weary of his first love Talamidaw the sister who 
had so befriended him during his unhappy youth; he took 
away all her jewels down to the family rings bequeathed her 
by their father, which she tried to hide in her hair, and seeing 
that she was finally cast aside she poisoned herself with a 
mixtere made from pon-ma-thein, a camphor shrub* With 
her fell her son Bawlawkyantaw, Hearing that he was prac- 
tising horsemanship and. sharpening his elephant’s tusks, 
Rasadarit thought “Even as I rebelled at Dagon aguinst 
my father, so will he rebel against me,” and sent two lords 
toslay him. They announced their duty to the lad, 

‘And he sald "*T'do but follow the custom of young princss in madly 
exercise. I do not plot against my father, neither is there any fanit in 
ime, My father apd mother playest together as children, When she 

{grew to womanhood, he took her beauty, and then cast her away. 

She war a king's daughter, but be used her like a slavewomas and 

drove her to aa evil death. And now he drives me alto to an evi 

leat," . » » He entreated the slayers, and they suffered him. And 
for three days continually ab the Shwemawdaw pagoda, he heaskened 
to the reading of Abidhamma, the holy scriptures, When it was 
finished, be took off his ruby bracelets, hin ruby earrings, and his 
ruby necklet, and offered thein to the pagoda. And thus he prayed 

“161 have wished il (o my father, yea, even so Tittle as the drop of 

Dood sucked by a midge, then, after leaving this mortal body, may 

Vie in hell for ever, nor let me bebold a coming Buddha But if 1 

have not wished ill to my father, then, after leaving this enoreal body, 

ray I enter the wom among the kings of Burman; so let me te born 
again, to be the scourge of the Talainge.” Thus prayed he, and toole 
the fomama-thein (it wan bt three ticals weight) and dean it with 

Be the lime, and died (Rinadarit Ayedawpon and Homamnan 

id 
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When this was reported to Razadarit, he said “It fs a terrible 
prayer," and, gilding the pagoda from top to bottom, he prayed 
‘If he become a king in Burma to make war on me, may I on 
my elephant vanquish his." Both their prayers were fulfilled 
(pp. 86, 95). 

Razndarit had little success after this fatal year 1390, In 
1414 he gained a temporary respite by stirring up Hsenwi to 
attack Ava, but was himself never free from the danger of 
Shan inroads and on several occasions when he was hard 
pressed from the north, Ayuthia, Kampengpet, and Chiengmai 
would raid him from the south, 

China sent an embassy to recognise him as her “ governor" 
of Pegu! He was the builder of the Danok pagoda near 
‘Twante, and to him ia ascribed the division of each of "the 
Three Talaing Countries” (Regu, Myaungmya, Bassein) into 
thirty-two * provinces," ie village circles, He must have been 
‘man of considerable character not only to win his throne at 
the age of sixteen but also to keep it in the face of savage 
irmuptions from Ava and continual rebellions at home. Several 
times he killed his man in single combat; Minkyiswasawke 
never dared accept his challenge, and Minhkaung, who did 40, 
turned his elephant and fled within a few minutes. 

When the news of Minhkaung’s death in 1422 reached 
Pegu, the queens jeered saying to Razadarit “Now you can 
pounce down on his palace and capture his harem.” But he 
rebuked them, saying "My sweet enemy is dead, 1 will fight 
tio more but spend my declining years in piety, 

‘A year later, at the age of fifty-four, while snaring elephants 
with his own hand in the Labut-tha-lut jungle at the foot of 
the Regn Yoma hills. north of Pegu, he was caught in the rope 
and injured 30 that he died on the way home. His queens 
came out to meet the body and buried it at Kamathameinpaile 
(Minkanyo) near Payagyi railway station, north of Fegu. He 
has a chronicle all to himself, the Razadarit Ayedawpon 
(p. 170); it ends on the words "This Lion King, so wise, 30 
generous, so mighty in word and deed, could overcome all his 
enemies, but he too at the last must bow before King Death." 

He was succeeded by his son Binnyadammayaza 1423-6 
whose brothers tried to oust him by bringing in the Ava prince 

+ INRIFEO sey Haber “Fin de a dyna de Pagan * 653, 
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(p-93} But the Ava levies, in addition to looting wholesate, 
captured so many men and women and put them into boats 
to carry them away as slaves, that the brothers grew disgusted, 
fel] on them and drove them away for a time; they came 
again and besieged one of the princes 50 tightly that to free 
himself he had to present his sister Shinsawbu to the Ava 
chief She was a widow aged twenty-nine, with a little son 
and two daughters. Bionyadammayaza pacified his brothers 
for a time but finally one of them poisoned him and succeeded 
as Binnyaran 1426-46, Toungoo gave Binnyaran a daughter 
saying "Put me on the throne of Ava and Twill be your 
vassal," So they besieged Prome together until Mobnyinthado 
1427-40 of Ava gave Binnyaran a niece to keep him quiet. 
Binnyaran found one of his concubines engaged in a love 
intrigue with a nephew, who thereupon fled with some 
hundreds of retainers to Ava and was given the revenues of 
Salin in Minbu district, In 1430 when his sister Shinsawbu 
returned from Ava (p. 97), Where she was childless, her 
children did not recognise her, for she had left them in infancy. 
and had been away seven years, He treated her with great 
honour and on his death was succeeded by her son, 
Binnyawaru 1446-50, a king famed for his inflexible 
justice.’ He said “In Razadarit’s time the realm was happy 
Ihecause he was strict. While I reign the realm shall likewise 
be happy, for everyone who steals or does violence shall be 
hewn asunder by my sword.” Accordingly, when, an officer's 
servant once stole a pediar’s ring, and the officer came with & 
present of gold to please the king and free his servant, the 
king scarcely looked at the gold but had both the officer and 
the servant hewn in two and their bodies exposed at the croxs 
roads, “A cat caught a mouse and ate it; she also by royal 
command was hewn in two and her body was exposed at the 
cots roads under a guard. ‘The king liked to wander about 
disguised as a commoner, ascertaining facts at first hand, and 
while thus disguised he rode his horse carelessly and locked 
an old woman's pot off her head ; she said “ Knowest thou not 
that we now have a tre king in the land? Verily I will hale 
thee before him and thou shalt die the death!” ‘Thereupon 
he revealed his identity and paid her the price of the pot. 
| Schmidt 134. é 
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Following the royal example of strictness, everyone who had a 
‘sott punished the son, everyone who had a slave punished. the 
slave, and everyone who had a pupil punished the pupil. So 
criminals feared to be criminal, the land flourished exceedingly 
and men rejoiced, holding prve festivals all day aud all night, 
But the fact that His Majesty in person had time to try the 
cases of domestic animals helps us to appraise the statements 
‘of the chronicles that these were populous kingdoms in x 
mighty: past. 

Binnyakyan 1450-3 raised the height of the Shwedagon 
pagoda to 302 feet (pp. 112, 260} On his death there’ was, 
‘owing to palace massacres (p. 338), no male descendant of 
Razadarit left alive. 

By general consent the throne passed to. Razadarit’s 
daughter Shinsawbu 1483-72. Village headmanships have 
been known to descend in the female tine,! and Shan hill 
states have been held by chieftainesses (p, 101), but this is the 
only instance of a major state in Burma being held by. a 
woman. Daughter, sister, wife, and mother of kings, she 
ruled well, leaving behind 40 gracious a memory on earth that 
four hundred years Inter the Talaings could think of 10 fairer 
thing to say of Queen Victoria than to call her Shinsawbu re 
incarnate 

Once, while being carried round the city in her gorgeous 
palanguin,’ sword in hand and crown on head, she heard au 
old man exclaim, as her retinue pushed him aside "1 must 
get out of the way, must 1? 1am an old fool am 1? lam 
not so\old that I could not get a child, which is more than 
your old queen could do!” ‘Thunderstruck at such irreverence, 
she meckly accepted it as a sign from heaven, and thereafter 
styled herself * The Old Queen,” 

Save for a brief escapade on behalf of Toungoo against 
‘Ava, there wis peace in her time, and eve rebellions were 
fewer than usual, After ruling seven years she decided to re- 
tire The men she admired most were the two monks who had 
accompanied her flight from Ava (p. 97). Indoubt-as to which 
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she should choose, she left it to providence. One 
when they came to receive the royal rice, she stereted in one 
of their bowls a passo (layman's dress) together with little 
models of the five regalia; then, having prayed that the lot 
might fall on the worthier, she returned the bowls* Dammu- 
zedi, to whom the fateful bowl fell, left the sacred arder, 
received her daughter in marriage, and assumed the govern 
ment. The other monk in his disappointment aroused suspicion 
and was executed at Paunglin, north of Rangoon. The lords 
also resented the choice at first but became reconciled owing 
to Dammazedi’s high character; when some of them continued 
murmuring that he was not of royal race, Shinsawhu had a 
beam taken out of the floor of a bridge and carved into a 
Buddha image, and showed it to them saying "Ye say he is of 
common blood, he cannot be your King. See here this com- 
mon wood—yesterday it was trodden in the dust of your feet, 
but to-day, is it not the Lord and do ye not bow before it?” 

Shinsawbu spent her remaining years in retirement at Dagon 
(Rangoon), still interested in public affairs but occupied ehicly 
with religion. Her additions made the Shwedagoa* almost 
what we sce now, for she built the terrace, fifty feet high, three 
hundred yards wide, with a great stone balustrade, a citcle of 
stone lamps, and several encircling walls between which she 
planted palm trees She dedicated five hundred prisoners of war 
as slaves, kept forty-four penple occupied in seeing to the sacred 
famps, and beat out her own weight (25 viss = or Ib) of 
gold for gilding the dome. When her end came at the age 
‘of seventy-cight, she had her bed placed where she could see 
the Shwedagon, and thus, with her eyes fixed on that wondrous 
spire, she breathed her last * 

Dammazedi 1472-92 widened the river at Pegu after one 
of his favourites had been killed in a collision between two 
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racing boats during a regatta Gn the narrow stream, Shinsawbul 
had intended building a new Pegu so as to include the 
Shwemawdaw, in accordance with a prophecy of Gavampati, 
the ancient Talaing saint; and Dammazedi proceeded to build 
a stockade west of the pagoda, set up his elephant stables, and 
dwelt in a palace there.' 

Shinsawbu had extended the Shwedagon glebe lands a3 
far as Danok, and finding this excessive Dammazedi reduced 
them ; in compensation he measured his weight and the weight 
of his queen in gold four times and dedicated that amount to 
overlaying the pagoda with scroll work and tracery He also 
dedicated a great bell there (p, 186). 

‘He made the usual offerings to the Shwemaidaw, including 
padeitha tees, and two huge copper bells, He set up mat 
spirit shrines, and built two large monasteries and msny 
pagodas of which the principal are the Shwegugyi and the 
Kyaikpon at Pegu. ‘The masonry of his reign is excellent and 
‘4 mass of pious edifices sprang up on the beautiful plateau 
between the old and the new towns, men vying with one 
another in works of merit, He exchanged envoys. with 
YViinnan, In 1472 he sents mission to Buddhagaya* in Bengal 
to take plans of the Holy Tree and of the temple as a mode! 
for buildings at Pegu. 

But his greatest work was the religious revival started by: 
his mission of twenty-two monks to Ceyton*in 1473. They 
suffered several shipwrecks and some of them died as cast- 
aways in their wanderings on the Madras coast where they 
reached Negapatam To the Tooth, the Footprint, and the 
Holy Trees, they presented a stone alms-how! studded with 
sapphires, and reliquaries of gold and crystal ; to the Cingalese 
monks, cloths, and betel-boxes of speckled Inequer made in 
Chiengmai (p. 166); and to the king of Ceylon rubies, 
sapphires, Chinese sks, fine. mats, and a letter on gold leaf. 
Their object was to secure valid orders from the clergy of the 
ancient Mahavihara, the great monastery of Ceylon which, 
fowided in 251 %¢.,still exists. On their return they proceeded 
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to transmit these orders to the clergy throughout Lower Burma, 
So valid was this ordination that monks flocked to receive it 
from all over Burma and even from Siam; and thus religion 
in Burma, which for three.centuries had been split into sects, 
each with its own ordination, received a measure of unity from 
the standard Kalyani ordination, It was and is granted at 
the Kalyani ¢iein near Pegu, so called because’ the original 
monks were ordained on the banks of the Kalyani stream 
in Ceylon. Dammazedi recorded these events on ten inscribed 
stones, called the Kalyani Inscriptions. 

One of the principal monks in this mission was Bud- 
dhaghosa, who translated the Wareru dlammathat (p. 111) 
into Burmese; he has been merged into his namesake, the 
Father of the Church a thousand years before (p. 309). 
Dammazedi was himself a wise judge, and a collection of his 
rulings survives, the Dammazedi pyatton, He died at the 
age of eighty and was succeeded by his son, 

Binnyaran 1492-1526 was revered for his gentleness 
{p. 121), although his first act was to enforce the Massacre 
of the Kinsmen (p. 338), putting all the royal offspring to 
death, In 1501 he went with thousands of armed men up 
stream; the lord of Prome checked him but he replied “1 
coitld conquer both you and Ava but I do not wish f only: 
wish to worship before the Shwezigon at Pagan,’ and having 
worshipped there he returned. 

Takayutpl 1526-39 succeeded his father and was the last 
of Wareru's line, being overthrown by Tabinshwehti (p. 154); 
the astrologers said he could have reigned till the age of 
eighty-five had he followed their prescriptions, * but he never 
Tooked at a book, he gave himself up to sport in the woods 
with elephants and horses, he searched for shellfish and crabs, 
hewas like one witless" After abandoning Pegu town to the 
Burmese. he fled to his kinsman the lord of Prome and they: 
made common cause. But within the year, saying he must 
collect war-elephants, he built a stockade at Ingabu in Maubiti 
district, and while hunting elephants there he suddenly fell ill 
and died! 

4 At Ranyigon.a mite fom Ingabu Tanta, there are teces ofan ld tockde 
ud the ferent worship na opiit called Po Vutpi = Takayeipe There fe 20 
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‘The years 1423 10 1539 were probably the happiest years 
in the annals of Pegu. The dynasty was mild. The itings 
could indulge their peaceful proclivities because the Upper 
Burma hordes found all the Sighting they wanted among them- 
selves, and the states of Promeand Toungoo acted as a buffer. 
It was the golden age of Lower Burma, and there can be 
little doubt that its civilisation was higher than that of the 
savage north If few traces remain, that is because it was a 
simple civilisation, the steaming climate of the Delta hastens 
decay, and the Burmese conquerors touched nothing that they 
did not destroy, 

Nitiicin,' x Russian merchant from the great emporium of 
‘Tver, travelled in the East about 1470 and mentions Pegu 
as ‘‘no inconsiderable port, inhabited principally: by Indian 
dervishes. The products derived from thence are sold by the 
dervishes” Of course the inhabitants were Talaings, but he 
was interested in the merchant community, and his remark: 
shows that then as now these were mainly foreigners 

Tn 1496 an Italian merchant, Hieronimo de Santo 
Stephano,! came to Regu. He could not go to Ava because 
communication with Upper Burma was disturbed, Thus he 
had to sell his stock at Pegu; it was of considerable value, 
30 that only the king could buy it, and the king kept him 
‘waiting eighteen months for payment. 

In 1505 there came another Italian merchant, Ludovieo 
ii Varthema, who also, after going three days inland, found 
conditions so anarchic that he abandoned the idea of reaching 
Avaj bit he was granted audience in the Pepu palace and 
sold the king (Binnyaran) some coral. He writes>— 

‘Do not imagine that the king of Pegu enjoys as great a reputation 
a4 the king of Calicut, although he is so humane and domestic that 
an infant might speak to him, and he wexrs more rubies ou him than 
the salue of a very large city, and he wears them all on his toes 
And on his Jegs he wears certain great rings of gold, all full of the most 
‘beautiful mbies ; also hit arms and bis fingers are full. His ears 
hang down half a pal, through the great weight of the many Jewels 
he wears there, so that seeing the person of the king by a light at 
‘night, he shines so much that he appears to beasun, (Badyer 319.) 
“These three Europeans were but forerunners of many more, 
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for the sea-route from Europe was opened in. 1498 and soon 
the Portuguese came. In 15rt Albuquerque at Malacea sent 
Ruy Nunez d’Ancunha to make inguiries at Tenasserim, 
Martaban, and Pegu. In 15t9 Anthony Correa on behalf-of 
the Portuguese entered into an official trade agreement with 
the lord of Martaban} the agreement, was sanctified by the 
presence of Martaban monks, and the Portuguese captain, not 
to be outdone, made his chaplain put on-a surplice and ‘bring 
a breviary, but the breviary was so tattered that Correa, for the 
sake of effect, opened an imposing book of church music and 
read aloud the first passage his eye met; it was Vanitas 
Vanitatum, an appropriate text for a Portuguese pioneer.’ 
‘This branch at Martaban lasted till 1613 and one reason why 
the Portuguese preferred it to Pegu was that it lay on the-sea, 
their base. 

‘With the insecure condition of the interior there can have: 
been little inland trade, but the Delta itself was peaceful, and 
the discovery of the sea route fiom Europe brought Pegu, a5 
well as Martaban and Tenasserim, great prosperity. ‘There 
was no coinage, but goods were sometimes weighed against 
‘gansa,an alloy of lead and brass which passed as currency 
either in odd lumps or in bars of specified weight stamped by 
merchants of repute but usually false The native products 
Were not the bulky raw materials of to-day (p. (0) but rubies 
and other gems from Upper Burma, lac, wax, ivory, horn, lead, 
tin, Pegu jars, long pepper (Pifer nigrum) which grew in 
the moist forests of Tenasserim, and nyper wine made from 
the deni palm (Mipa fruticans, Wurmb,) of Tenasserim. 
What also attracted the Portuguese was the stock of foreign 
goods brought to the Burma ports for sale—pepper from 
Achin in Sumatra, camphor from Borneo, scented woods 
and porcelain from China, Chinese wares came by sea, as the 
trade of the overland route via Yuinnan was meagre. The 
imports were piece goods, velvets and other Kuropean wares, 
and the opium which Mahomedan ships brought from Mecca 
and Cambay,* 

| Stevens I. 227 says the senior monk made oath over the ayrcement by burn. 
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IN 1280 two brothers built a stockade round their village on 
the hill-spur savmgens, and thus founded Toungoo; probably 
ferocious slave-raids from Karenni made the stockade a neces- 
sity, The Pagan kingdom was then on its deathbed, and 
Toungoo grew up without even such slight traditions of loyalty 
as other towns possessed. In the next two centuries she was 
ruled by twenty-cight chiefs, of whom fifteen perished by 
assassination. 

Other places, notably Prome, were equally independent, 
but Toungoo differed in this, that she remained predominantly 
Burmese. The Shans made life so unbearable in Upper 
Burma that every now and then crowds of Burmese families 
would flock south and settle round Toungoo with its strong- 
hold on the hill. 

Within a generation of the town’s beginning, its lords 
regarded themselves as people of importance and sported 
hundred and fifty elephants Thinhkaba 1347-58. styled 
himself king, built a palace near Gyobinzeik village, saw that 
tracks were kept clear through the jungle, and went on a foray. 
This foray was to relieve Yehlwengahkayaing, five of the 
‘Kyaukse irrigation circles, of some of their superfluous store ; 
‘Toungoo always looked longingly on that prosperous hollow, 
growing three crops a year while she could grow only one, 
and the stronger she grew the more she encroached there. 

‘Thinhkaba’s son Pyanchi 1368-77 planted groves of toddy 
palms and built many a pagoda and monastery; there were 
already numbers of these round the town, showing its im- 
portance, and eminent monks are repeatedly mentioned there. 
He joined the princes of Ava and Pegu in making offerings at 
Pagan, and it is near the Shwezigon that he and his princess 
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set up an inscription * proudly recording how they gave refuge 
to the Burmans who fled from Shan brutality after the fall of 
Sagaing and Pinya (p. 80) and how she cut off her hair and 
twisted i into a torch to barn before the shrine They 
prayed that in their next existence they might be man and 
wife together again, and dwell in the land of Toungoo, and 
once more nile the people they loved so well, Pyanchi's 
friendship for the Talaing prince offended Ava, who assassin. 
ated him (p. 86). 

‘Sometimes father succeeded to son, sometimes Ava ap- 
pointed a governor, sometimes Pegu supported the ruler. 
Sawluthinhkaya 1421-36 guined divine recognition of his 
independence, as he found a white elephant. But there was 
no continuity, for although the rulers sometimes intermarried 
with Ava, Pegu and Prome, no one family maintained itself 
for long. 

Sithukyawhtin 1471-82 was a murderous brute; he would 
eat anything, however unclean, short of vulture or human 
flesh, and he used to have little pigs ripped out just before 
birth so that he could eat them boiled; but he was the faithful 
vassal of Ava, and it was in his family that arose 

Minkyinyo 1486-1531, father of the kings of Burma, who 
murdered his uncle and predecessor because he would not let him 
marry his cousin ; thereupon Ava immediately recognised him 
(p. 102), He secured recognition from Pegu and Chiengmai, 
and he received propitiatory tribute from Karenni, In 1492 
he founded Dwayawadi (Myogyi) near the Lawkoktaya pagoda 
outside Toungoo and captured Kyaungbya, forty miles south 
ast, from the Talaings, killing its Shan governor in single 
combat by jumping on to his elephant and cutting him down, 
Tn 1503 he received from Ava the present ofa daughter and 
the coveted canal area of Kyaukse, together with all the country 
leading up to it from Toungoo, such as the Yamethin villages 
‘Taungnyo, Pyagaung (Kyidaunggan), Shwemyo, Kintha, 
Talaingthe and Petpaing. He deported the population of these 
to fill his new town Dwayawadi, Nyaungyan in Meiktila dis- 
trict joined him. He drove off the cattle of Meiktila district 
and raised a cavalty levy there. He joined Prome and the 
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rebel princes of Upper Burma against Ava (p. 102) and was 
going to take Taungdwingyt in 1309 when its lord induced 
him to make a marriage between their children instead In 
15to he founded Ketumati, the present Toungoo, digging the 
lake within the walls and Jaying out orchards He continued 
to’sally forth on occasional raids up to Meiktila and to Natmauk, 
in Magwe district, but after founding Toungoo he spent: most 
of his life at home. When he heard the news of the Shans’ 
first eritry into Ava in 1525 he went north to sce what he could 
get, but had to return becatise its own lord Shwenankyawshin 
regained his city and in retaliation came raiding as far as 
Toungoo, When the Shans finally took Ava in 1327 he 
marched out and deliberately devastated the country in the 
central zone, filling in the wells and breaking down the channels 
in the hope of making an impassable belt between himself and 
the Shan terror. ‘The lords of Pinya in Sagaing, Myittha 
in Kyaukse, and Hlaingdet in Meiktila district, with many 
& Burmese family, noble and commoner, fled south to take 
refuge at his feet, In delight he exclaimed “Now 1 know 
why the bees swarmed on the gate of Toungoo, It meant that 
my city was to be populous”; it meant something far more 
than that, although he did not realise it He had as com- 
mander of the warboats Thondaunghmy, a rimester who wrote 
courtly verses on the royal family, such as Mintayashwehti- 
egyin, and was father to Zeyvayandameik (p. 191). _Minkyinyo 
could’ trace his descent’ through forbears of rank back te the 
Pagan dynasty, and dying at the age of seventy-two he 
bequeathed great name to Tabinshwebti, his son by the 
daughter of the #hugyi of Penwegon, six miles north of Toungoo 
(p. 153). 


1 See ote Fabinahwelst and Bayiananng ps 942. 
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ALESANDER'S campaigns resulted in a network of Greek king 
doms on the north-west frontier of India. ‘The road across 
Asia Minor Jay open, and what intercourse there must have 
been in that old world, so full of splendour and magnificence, 
0 noisy with armies and kings, can be guessed from the fact 
that the faces which look out at us from Byzantine mosaics 
have their double in the frescoes of east central Asia, and the 
casket enshrining Buddha's bones in the Peshawar temple was 
made by a Greek artist. 

Under the Roman Empire, Roman ships went regularly 
down the Red Sea and as fareast as Ceylon, Kings in ancient 
India issued coinage on the Roman model, Once or twice 
Roman trade representatives even went as far as China. 

But the Germanic tribes overran Europe and overthrew 
settled government in 455. In the Dark Ages which followed, 
Europe was reduced to a semi-Asiatic condition, and life was 
$0 insecure that intercourse with distant lands died out. But 
with the lapse of centuries the Roman Church tamed the wild 
tribes, bishop and king working hand in hand brought order 
Out of chios industries, towns, and a middle class developed, 
and the emergence of stable government once mare liberated 
energy for progress in a hundred fields. One of those felds 
was the expansion of the races of Europe over the earth. 
Already in 1245 the first traveller set out for China, and in 
1435 the first traveller came to Burma (p, 98) 

But no regular intercourse was possible until a sea route 
could be found. Men set out to find it because it would 
bring fabulous profits. Before the eighteenth century, when 
it became normal for individual farmers to possess land of 
their own, enclosing it in a strong hedge, agricultural 
conditions in Europe were similar to those in Burma to-day. 

1 9 
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‘The village lands, a wide expanse unbroken by the line of a 
single hedige, were worked under communal tenures. It was 
useless for an intelligent farmer to try new methods on his 
Jand, for they would require years to bring ta fruition, and 
meanwhile the land would have been allotted to others. The 
common grazing of the unienced stubbles, a feature of back= 
ward agriculture, spread disease among cattle and prevented 
the introduction of new crops, for a crop which was not off 
the ground at the same time as the rest would be trampled 
down, ‘There was no rotation of crops, eatable fruit and 
vegetables were rare, and live-stock grew to only half their 
present size Cattle were not slaughtered till they were too 
old or diseased to draw the plough; every autumn saw a 
selection of those which were not worth the trouble of stall- 
feeding throughout the winter, and they were killed for the 


insipid as to need spices. 

Spices were not produced in Europe but had to be im- 

ported from the Kast. They were brought up the Red Sea 
and across Egypt, or up the Persian Gulf to, Basra and 
overland to Constantinople; and every time they changed 
hands, every frontier they crossed, increased their price: 
‘Things were made worse when the Turk captured Con- 
stantinople in 1453 and blocked the overland route. The 
idealism of European sailors was reinforced by. business 
necessity, and governments became willing to spend money 
on exploration which would give them a cheap sea passage 
to the Indies, a direct route with no profiteering middle- 
men. 
It is difficult to overestimate the heroism of those early 
explorers, sailing into uncharted seas which, to their belief, 
might at any moment swarm with dragons ; and in point of 
fact their ships were so frail that sometimes they suffered 
damage from giant fish. Captains could not get crews, for 
the men insisted that the world was fiat and if they sailed far 
‘enough they would tumble over the edge into hell. 

In 1492 Columbus landed in the New World and came 
back announcing that he had found Japan, for to the day of 
his death lhe thought he had landed on the east coast of Asia, 
Most men would now hold that his was the greatest of the 
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discoveries because it led to the finding of North America, 
but at the time men considered the tropical east to be the 
greater find This fell to the Portuguese: in 1498 Vasco da 
Gama passed the Cape of Good Hope and found a sea route 
to India? 

The first representatives of the races of Europe were not 
such as to inspire liking. The Renaissance came to the 
Portuguese late and left them carly, and they were below the 
average of civilisation in sixteenth century Europe The 
tevel of their Catholicism may be imagined from the fact that 
Vasco da Gama and thirteen of his men, wandering into a 
Hindu temple at Calicut, mistook it for a Christian church 
and worshipped there, although they were somewhat puzzled 
at frescoes of saints with five arms 

‘were second-rate soldiers and it was lucky for them 
that they did not come into contact with the fighting races of 
northern India, but their equipment was sufficient to annihilate 
opposition in southem India and Indo-China, It was this 
fighting superiority that enabled them to give full play to 
their avarice and persecuting zeal. Their crue} treatment of 
the natives roused the indignation not only of mission priests 
like St. Francis Xavier but also of the saner laymen among 
themselves who, when the downfall came, recognised it as a 
divine judgment It came primarily from economic exhaus- 
tion, Between 1450 and 1550 they ruled the seas of half the 
world and tried to build up simultaneous dominions in Brasil 
and the East Indies. The effort proved too much for so small 
‘a nation, numbering barely a million By 1350 there were 
not sufficient men left in the country to man the ships, and 
even the sweepings of the jails did not bring the crews up to 
complement. 

But apart from exhaustion, the Portuguese could never have 
retained an empire because they had a genius for disloyalty, 
and consequently no administrative faculty. A Portuguese 
captain in distress could seldom rely on help from his’ col- 
leagues for they were probably rejoicing at his misfortune, 
Crews deserted wholesale and took to piracy against their 
‘own countrymen before rejoining. 

Yet they were good sailors and brave men. The story of 
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their voyages is one of the great epics of the human race. 
‘What with scurvy, pestilence, and wreck, riot 60 per cent. of 
the men who left Portugal reached India. Their ships were 
so ramshackle that bombardments sometimes had to be 
stopped because the recoil from the guns injured the ships 
more than the shot hurt the enemy. In 1534 one Diogo 
Botello sailed from India in a boat sixteen and a half fect long, 
nine feet in beam, four and a half feet to the keel; he had 
only three white companions and his native crew mutinied out 
of misery, but he held on his course and finally brought the 
boat safe into Lisbon harbour.’ The success of the Portuguese 
rests on something more than superior equipment: they had 
‘@ moral superiority. ‘Trained by long apprenticeship in the 
wars of Europe, hardened by facing the dangers of unknown 
seas, they stood up with a gay heart to encounter odds that 
were sometimes fiterally a hundred to.ane, and they grew so 
contemptwous of their native adversaries that they would fling 
aside their armour and go into action half naked. ‘But their 
vigour depended on racial purity, and this they destroyed by 
it professed policy of marriages Their superior morale 
depended on their remaining true to their own traditions, and 
these they abandoned, deliberately imitating the worst type of 
native diplomacy so that their crookedness became a byword, 
Their rule never extended a day’s march {fom their ships. 
All they wanted was a chain of fortified trading stations, for it 
took the European courts nearly two centuries to realise the 
weakness of oriental governments and the case with which an 
extensive land empire could be won, Gon on the Bombay 
coast was their headquarters, and Malacca in the Straits, 
occupied in 1510, their principal port in the farther east. 
Burma attracted them less because she lay off the track, 
and her goods could be bought in Malacca, Her spices were 
few, and her civilisation was too backward to produce articles 
of fine workmanship such as were made In China and Japan, 
There were only two Portuguese stations in Burma, Martaban 
and Tenasserim (pp, 122, 202) Martaban was important. 
because it tapped not only the trade of Burma, but alsa of 
Siam by the overland route,  Tenasserim, held by the 
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Siamese till 1763, was more important still because it com- 
manded an even better overland route direct to Ayuthia, the 
capital and port of Siam ; indeed, Tenasserim was a rival to 
Malacca. The importance of both Martaban and ‘Tenasserim 
declined in the eighteenth century when the English gained 
control of the sea route through the Straits, and it disappeared 
altogether with developments in navigation which robbed 
the voyage round Malaya of its last dangers. 

The overseas discoveries resulted in a redistribution of 
powerin Europe. Hitherto civilisation had centred round the 
Mediterranean. But these discoveries reduced the Mediter- 
fatiean toa lake, and power shifted to the north-west, especially 
to England. From being a remote power of the second rank 
lying at the end of the land routes across Europe, she became 
the starting point of the new sea routes, the centre of the land 
masses of the globe, and the greatest of maritime powers. It 
was this command of the seas which enabled her to seize the 
far places of the earth and toexpel rivals of whom some, such 
as the French, were no whit inferior as colonists but sticcumbed 
because support could not reach them from home. 


CHAPTER V 


ARAKAN, 
Suv off from Burma by a hill range, Arakan has a separate 
history, but it is the same in kind, Though that wall of hilly 


rendered her immune from attack om the east, the resultant 
peace did not give her unity, because her territory is a long 
thin strip of coast intersected ‘by hill torrents, Before 1437 
Sandoway was usually independent: 

‘The ease of sea communications renders it likely that 
Buddhism reached Arakan earlier than the interior of Burma, 
and the Mahaimuni image (p. 313) may well date from the 
early centuries of the Christian era. But accessibility from 
the sea brought other things than Buddhism. Thus, Brah~ 
manism is indicated by the word Chandm which ends the 
name of every traditional king from 788 to 957 and by 
the fact that medallions ascribed to these kings bear Siva’s 
trident and Nagari script! After the tenth century the 
country was professediy Buddhist, notwithstanding the spread 
‘of Mahomedanisin which reached Achin in 1206 and dotted 
the coast from Assam to Malaya with the curious mosques 
Known as Buddermokan reverenced by Buddhists and China- 
‘men as well as Mahomedins, Doubtless it is Mahomedan 
influence which led to women being more secluded in Arakan 
‘than in Burma, 

‘The capital was successively Thabeiktaung, Dinnyawadi, 
and Vesali down to the eleventh century, Pyinsa (Sambawut) 
till 1418, Parin 1118-67, Hkrit 1167-80, Pyinsa 1180-1237, 
Launggyet 1237-1433, and Mrobaung (Mrauk-u) 1433-1785. 
All arc in Akyab district, Thabelktaung on the Yochaung 
river, the others on or near the Lemro river, 

Like the rest of Indo-China, the country suffered chronically 
from rails, Akyab district was exposed to the hill tribes and, 
in the tenth century Shans temporarily overran it, Settled 
government was the exception, In the middle of the twelfth 
‘century even the famous Mahamuni image could not be found, 
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for it had been overgrown with jungle in the prevailing anarchy. 
But the Arakanese were usually quite able to look after 
themselves. A Mahamyatmuni pagoda near Mindon in 
Thayetmyo district was built by them during a successful 
rald in 1160, and there were many such land raids, although 
theirreal aptitude lay in sea raids to the north. The Burmese 
under the Pagan dynasty 1044-1287 successfully established 
their suzerainty over north Arakan but not over the south, 
and even in the north the kings merely sent propitiatory 
tribute to their stronger neighbour and continued to be 
hereditary kings, not governors appointed by Pagan, 

‘The reign of Minbti 1279-71374 witnessed a famous sea 
raid from Bengal. The raiders lay inside the mouth of the 
Hinya river at Chittagong; the Arakanese secretly sank 
boats laden with stones so as to block the river mouth and 
then loosed fire rafts from higher up the river, driving the 
enemy boats on to the sunken craft and annihilating them. 

“The length of Minhti’s reign is attributed to the superior 
virtue of the ancients which sometimes increased the span of 
life. He was beloved for his uprightness. He ordained that 
masters should be punished for the offences of their servants, 
husbands for the offences of their wives and children, and 
teachers for the offences of their pupils, Important cases such 
as cattle theft, which was punishable with death, he tried 
himself. He used to wander in disguise among the people, 
and thus learnt that the crops would not grow because of the 
misdeeds of his uncle, the powerful minister Anandabaya. 
Once a rich man's servants stole some cattle at Letma on the 
bank of the river opposite the capital, and the rich man, 
knowing that he would be executed along with them, bribed 
Anandabaya; at the trial, the accused pleaded guilty 
but claimed ‘exemption from punishment on the ground 
that they belonged to Anandabaya’s household ;? the king 
asked if this was so, and Anandabaya in consideration of 
the bribe said it was so ; but the king, taking him at his word, 
enforced the rule and executed him together with the thieves, 

"1k ab the sine by Burma. Servants & were 
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After chewing betel, men used to clean their time-stained 
fingers by rubbing them on the pillars of the hall When he 
built his new palace, wishing to keep its gilded pasts clean, he 
ordained that anyone who wiped his fingers on the posts 
should have his right index finger cut off, Once he wiped his 
own finger there. A minister noted it down silently. A 
fortnight later, the king, seated on his. throne in full regalia, 
noticed the stain. In anger he called for the offender, and 
the minister said “ Sire, thou art the man." At once he cut 
‘off his own finger. The story made a deep impression on 
the imagination of the people, and they add that in his wisdom 
he had done it all on purpose. Nay, at Nanya village in 
‘Akyab district there is an image of Buddha with one finger 
of the right hand missing, erected by the king's order in 
commemoration of the event. 

From the overthrow of the Pagan dynasty in 1287 until 
1785 there is not even the pretence of Burmese overlordship, 
save in the fourteenth century when some cof the people, torn 
with dissension, asked the Ava court to nominate « king 
(p. 86). From 1374 to. 1430 the country was subject first to 
Burmese and then to Talaing interference, and was raided by 
both on several occasions (pp. 91, 94). 

Narameikhla 1404-34, when ousted in t404 by the Burmese, 
fed to Bengal, was well received by the king of Gaur and 
served him with distinction inthe field, After many years in 
exile he was given a levy from Gaur to regain his throne, and 
although the Mahomedan commander at first betrayed and 
imprisoned him in Arakan, he was ultimately reinstated in 
1430. His Mahomedan followers built the Sandibkan mosque 
at Mrobaung and it was under him that a court bard, Adumin« 
nyo, wrote the historic song Yahkaingminthami-egyin. ‘The 
turmoil of foreign inroads showed that Launggyet was ill-fated, 
and the omens indicated Mrohaung as a lucky site, #0 he 
decided to move there; though the astrologers said that if he 
moved the capital he would die within the year, he insisted, 
saying that the move would benefit his people and his own 
death would matter little, In 1433 he founded Mrohaung 
and in the next year he died. A populous sea-port, built on 
hillocks amid the rice-plain, and intersected by canals which 
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served as streets, Mrohaung remained the capital for the next 
four centuries 

‘Thereafter it is common for the kings, though Buddhists, 
to use Mahomedan designations in addition to their own 
names, and even to issue medallions bearing the éalima, the 
Mahomedan confession of faith, in Persian script; doubtless 
at first, about this time, the kings had these medallions wtruck 
for them in Bengal, but later they struck their own, Nara- 
meikhla's brother and successor Al Khan 1434-59 (p. 100) 
annexed Sandoway and Ramu. Basawpyu (Kalima Shah) 
4459-82 occupied Chittagong in 1459 and it was usually 
in Aralanese hands till 1666; indeed it had occasionally. 
been subject to Arakan for centuries, and according to the 
fuctuations of power in the middle ages, when Bengal 
was in the ascendant, some kings, for instance Narameikhla 
1404-34, sent tribute to Bengal and when the Arakanese were 
in the ascendant they received tribute from the Ganges delta, 
"The Twelve Towns of Bengal”! 

After 1532 the coast, though poor and largely uninhabited? 
was liable to pillage by Apalaung (= feringhi = Portuguese) 
Tt would have been a disastrous period for Arakan, with the 
Aggressive Tabinshwehti ou the throne of Pegu, had not king 
Minbin 1g3t-s3 been capable. He strengthened the massive 
stone walls of Mrohaung and dug a deep moat for the tidal 
Waters; and when the Burmese invaders (p. 158) penetrated 
the eastern outworks of the city, he opened the siuices of his 
great reservoirs and flooded them out. He retained Ramu and 
Chittagong in spite of raids there by the Tippera tribes while 
he was engaged by Tabinshwehti, and coins bearing his mame 
and styling him sultan were struck at Chittagong. He built 
at Mrohaung the Shwedaung pagoda, the Shitthaung, Duk- 
kanthein,and Lemyethna temples, and the Andaw to enshrine 
a Ceylon tooth, 

Unlike the other races of Burma, the Arakanese maintained 
sea-going craft® and Chittagong bred a race of competent 
seamen, For centuries they were the terror of the Ganges 
delta and at times they hampered even Portuguese shipping. 
Fer a hate ory Hosen * The Twelve Bhuiyas of Land. 
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Finally they united with Portuguese freebooters and thus 
brought about the greatest period in Arakanese history, circ. 
1550-1666, Tho Portuguese, subject to no control from Goa, 
hhad settled in numbers at Chittagong, making it a thriving 
port, since the middle of the sixteenth century. It was always 
held by a brother or faithful clansman of the king, with an 
Arakanese gatrison ; every year the king sent a hunidred boats 
full of troops, powder, and ball, and then the garrison and 
boats sent in the previous year returned home to Arakan, 

‘Minyazagyl 1593-1612, the founder of the Parabaw pagoda 
at Mrobaung, employed De Brito in the expedition against 
Pegu (p. 183). {t comprised land levies which went over the 
passes, as well as a flotilia from Chittagong and the Ganges 
delta. On the rotum journey the wise minister Mahapinnya- 
yaw, ford of Chittagong, died and was buried, after cremation, 
near the Hmawdin pagoda at Negrais; he had served the 
kings from youth up, and his compilation of legal precedents, 
Mahapinnyakyaw fyattor, which placed the interpretation of 
the Manu dhammathats on a definitely Buddhist basis, was 
thereafter among the most valuable works of its kind through 
out Burma, 

The Burmese, Talaing, and Siamese prisoners. brought 
back by the expedition were settled at Urittaung and along 
the Mayu river, Some of the Talaings were at Sandoway, 
and it is probably they who built the Lemyethna pagoda 
there; a thousand of them tried to escape and were recaptured 
they then plotted with Indians iu aid of the yueunaja (crown 
prince), Minhkumaung, when he came to worship at the Andaw 
pagoda, Sandoway; they marched on the palace to assassinate 
the king, and they failed, ‘The crown prince was pardoned 
but his companion, Ugga Byan, poet and lord of Sindin in 
Akyab district, was condemned to have his hands struck off 
and to be dedicated with the Talaings and Indians as slaves to 
the Mahamuni image. 

Tn 1608 the king offered to let the Dutch trade andl buildl 
fortifications in return for help in driving out the Portuguese, 
but their commitments elsewhere were too heavy toallow them 
to accept the offer,! 

Fearing De Brito was about to seize Dianga, the port on 
the bank opposite Chittagong, the king massacred six hundred 
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Portuguese settlers there in 1607. Sebastian Gonzalez Tibao, 
a man of low birth who had made enough money in Bengal 
salt to buy a boat of his own, was among those who escaped, 
Though outnumbered eight to one, Tibao and his men ex- 
terminated the Afghan pirates of Sandwip island and set up 
there in 1609; this important island was a trade centre, it 
commanded the mouth of the Brahmaputra and Ganges 
rivers, and its neighbourhood provided timber in abundance for 
shipbuilding. ‘The king quarrelled with his brother, govemor 
of Chittagong, who went over to Tibao and gave him his sister; 
Tibao baptised and married her. Although they used to 
plunder Arakan and seil the loot in the Ganges delta, the king 
leagued with them for a time in order to prevent the Moghul 
governor of Bengal from taking Noakhali at the Ganges mouth 
which was then in Arakanese hands. While thus allied to the 
king, Tibao gained possession of the Arakanese flotilla by the 
simple expedient of murdering its captains at a council. He 
used to raid villages up the Lemro river and even captured 
the king's gold and ivory barge;! his nephew had been left a3 
hostage with the king who now crucified him on the bank 
under Tibao’s eyes, but even this did not make him desist, 

Minhkamaung (Husein Shah) 1612-22, as crown prince, had. 
been captured by De Brito (p. 185) His queen built the 
Ratanabon pagoda at Mrohaung. On coming to the throtie 
hhe tried to reinstate Ugga Byan in society, but convention 
was too strong and he remained an outeaste, 

Minhkamaung is famous as the king who broke the power 
of the Portuguese in his dominions His first advance on 
Sandwip was withdrawn because of a raid by the raja of 
Tippera. He then had to meet a counterstroke by Tibao 
who, aided this time by official Portuguese ships, attacked 
Mrohaung in 1615; Minhkamaung with some Dutch ships 
beat him off and finally in 1617 ejected him from Sandwip. 
After this the Portuguese ceased to be the king’s rivals and 
became his servants. They centred at Chittagong, 
ever duskier in complexion, continuing to hear mass devoutly, 
and occasionally assassinating their priests who, indeed, were 
little better; with the Arakanese they made a dire combina- 
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tion, holding Sandwip island, Noshlali and’ Buckergunge 
districts, and the Sunderbands delta south of Calcutta, and. 
raiding up to Dacca and oven Murshidabad, while Tippera sent 
them propitiatory tribute, After they had sacked Dacca, his 
capital, in 1625, the Moghul governor felt so unsafe that for a 
time he lived further inland. For generatioas an iron chain 
was stretched across the Hooghly river between Calcutta and. 
Sibpur to prevent theit entrance. In a single month, February 
1727, they carcied off 1,800 captives from the southern parts 
‘of Bengal; the king chose the artisans, about one-fourth, to 
be bis slaves, and the rest were sold at prices varying from 
Rs, 20 to Rs 70 a head and set to work on the land as slaves. 
‘This continued throughout the eighteenth century, decreasing 
when the English began to police the coast. But even in 
1795 they were plundering the king of Burma's boats off 
Arakan, laden with his customs dues of 10 per cent, in kind* 
Rennell’s map of Bengal, published in 1794, marks the area 
south of Backergunge ‘deserted on account of the ravages 
‘of the Muggs [Arakanese}” They had forts at Jagdia and 
‘Alamgirnagar in the mouth of the Meghna river, and here 
and there a few of them settled in the delta, for a little colony. 
of 1,500, speaking Burmese and wearing Burmese dress, still 
survive on four or five islands in the extreme south-east of 
Backergunge district, They did not occupy the country 
administratively, they held it to blackmail — 

‘The Arslan pirates, both Maxh and feringhi, used constantly 19 
come by the waterroate and plonder Bengal, They carried off the 
Hindus and Mahomedans that they could stir, pierced the palms of 
their avid, jiasted thin strips of eane through the holes tox shrew them 
Ihudidled together under the decks of their ship, Every: morning, 
they flung down some uncooknd rice ta the captives fram abore, a = 
fing grain to fowl On reaching bome the pirates employed sone 
‘of the hardy mon that survived such treatment is tilige and other 
ograding puruits. ‘The others were sold tothe Dutch, Kngtiah 
tand French merchants at Ube ports of the Decenn. Sometimes they 
hnroughttheireaptiverto... .. Orisma; anchoring a hot distance from 
the const they sent a matt ashore with the news. The local officers, 
in fear of the pirates committing any depredation or kidnapping there, * 
snood on the shore with number of followers, and! sent « man with. 
Tooney on board, Ifthe terms were satifactory, the pirates took the 
ransom and att the captives free with the man. Only the feringhis 
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sold their prisoters, But the Mags employed all whom they hat 
carried off in agriculture and other services. Many high born 
persons and Saiyaids, many Saiyad:born pure women, were ecmpetied 
to undergo the disgrace of slavery or concubitiagn to theve wicked 
men, Mahomedans underwent such oppression ax they had pot to 
sulfer in Ecrope. As they continually practised raids for a long time, 
Bengal daily became more and. more desolate and lest and tess able 
{to resist them, Not a house was Jeft inhibited on either side of the 
rivera iyi on their track from Chittayonge to Dacca. The district 
fof Bakla [Backeryunge and part of Dacca}, which forserly 
abounded in houves and cultivated fields and yielded « large revenue 
‘as duty on betel-nuts, was swept ¥0 clean with their broom of plinder 
and abduction that none was left to tenant any house of Kine w Night 
fo that region... The governor of Dacca had to coiifine his 
‘energies to the defence of that city only and to the prevention of the 
coming of the pirate fleet to Dacca he stretched iron chains acrom 
the stream... The sailors of the Bengal fait were inspired with 
such fear of the pirates that whenever a hundred war-bouts of the 
former sighted only four of the latter, the Bengal crew thought 
themselves lucky if they could save their lives by fight j and whe 
the distance was too short to permit escape, they—rowers, separ, 
and gninoers alke—threw themselves overboard, tering deri 
to captivity. Many feringhis living at Chittagong ased to visit the 
{rnperia! dominions for plunder and abduction. Half their booty they. 
gave (0 the raja of Arakan and the other half they kept ‘They. 
‘were known us the Hermad [Armada] and owned 4 hundred awift 
‘Jali boats fall of war material, . — Latterly the raja of Arakan 
‘id ot send his own fleet to plunder the Moghul territory, as he 
‘considered the feringhi pirates in the light of his servants and shafed) 
their booty. When Shayista Khan asked the feringhi deserters, what 
sabiry the Magh king had nssigned to them, they replied “ Our salary 
‘was the Moghal empire. We consiiered the whole of Hengal as our 
fie, We had not to bother ourselves about court clerks und revenue 
surveyors, but levied our rent all the year round without difficulry, 
We have kept the papers of the division of the booty for the last 
forty years” (Year 1670 cire, Shitiabuddin Tallsh, ‘and. hive 
Aoriun, see Jedunath Sarkar * History of Aurangaib" 111. 224 anil 
JAS Bengal 1997 bis "The Feting\ Pirates of Chatgacn " 433), 
‘Thirithudamma 1622-38 deferred his coronation twelve years 
Hecause the wise assured him he would die a year after.’ 
10 avert Use fate, Just before hie carnation he meificed 6900 buinan 
‘hears, 4,000 beara of white cows and 2,090 of white daves (Manrigne xxi), Te 
‘numbers ae of couse exaggerated, but Arakanieyegsolene tell mie the asiice 
4 trve to type, although they do not cite other inwtances, A traditions) king: of 
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It took place in 1635, and Manrique, an Austin friar who 
was present, describes it as x dazzling spectacle—twelve 
vassal chiefs were crowned at the same time, in the palace 
was. hall gilded from top to bottom, with massive pillars 
each composed of a single tree, and the Guards included 
Mahomedans from Upper India, ‘Talaings, Burmans, feringhi 
‘gunners, and even some Japanese Christians? 

‘Thirithudamuna raided Moulmeia and Pegu town, bringing 
back, among his loot, Anaukpetiun’s bell (p to), which he 
Set up at a pagoda near Mrohaung.* In 1638 his brother, 
Jon! of Chittagong, deserted to the Moghuls The chief 
queen, Natshinme, had a paramour, the lord of Laungpyet, 
minister and royal kinsman, who was expert in the deadliest 
forms of black magic; so Thirithudamma died suddenly. His 
only direct heir, Minsani, the fittle son of Natsbinme, then 
fell ill; Natshinme nursed him, and he died. 

Her paramour thus became king Narapatigyi 1638-45, but 
as soon as the Massacre of the Kinsmen (p. 338) had been 
enforced and he was firm on the throne, he would not suffer 
her in the palace-citadel and made her live at a safe distance 
outside, Narapatigy! built at Mrohaung the Mingalamanayng 
pagoda, and, to house some scriptures from Ceylon, the 
Pitakataik. 

Sandathudamma 1652-84 is revered as one of the noblest 
kings, He built the Zinamanaung, Thekyamanaung, Ratan- 
amanaung, Sbwekyathein and Lokamu pagodas at Mrohaung. 
Bueddhist missions to and from Ceylon had taken place in 
previous ages, and now, in the last year of his reign, some 
forty Arakanese monks went to Ceylon at the request of a 
mission sent by the aid of the Dutch ;* the Dutch, fearing & 
revival of Portuguese influence in Ceylon, wished to strike at 
Catholicism by reviving upasampada ordination (p. 56) which 
was on the way to becoming extinct, One reason why it was 
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to Arakan that they sent is that from about 1626 to 1685 
they had a branch a mile from Mrohaung; it was closed at 
times, because they had so many commitments elsewhere; and 
in 1670 the whole staff was massacred. But while it lasted 
they found the king of Arakan more business-like than him of 
Burma, for under the articles! of 1653 he admitted their right 
to claim their own interpreter at audiences and to take away 
their children by women of the country (p, 350). 

Indeed, as might be expected of a people dwelling amid 
the life of the sea-ports, the Arakanese were in several respects 
less backward than the Burmese. ‘Thus they permitted the 
‘export ofjrice (pp. 206, 357), under the control of an officer 
who regulated it 3o.as to prevent a shortage. And about 1660 
they began to. use coined currency in the ports, striking it 
themselves ; India had done so in Roman times; the Burmese 
did not do so till 1861, though after annexing Arakan in 1785 
Bodawpaya struck some medallions for enshrinement in the 
Mingun pagoda (p. 275), having learnt the idea from Arakan, 
‘The Arakanese had used such medallions since the tenth cen- 
tury for commemorative and religions purposes, usually at a 
kking’s accession, 

Shuja, brother of Aurangzib, was defeated in his struggle 
for the Moghul throne, and had to flee in 1660. The people 
of Bengal regarded the Maghs as unclean savages, but Shuja 
wasn stich straits that he asked the king of Arakan to shelter 
him and provide ships so that he could go to Mecca, The 
king consented, and Shuja, with his family and followers, were 
brought to Mrohaung in Portuguese galeasses* Shuja kept 
aloof from the king, repelled by his table manners. The 
Arakanese had never seen the like of his treasure, six or elght 
camel loads of gold and jewels; moreover, the Moghuls offéred 
large sums for his extradition, Eight mouths went by, yet 
the kinig never provided the ships he had promised, Finally 
he asked for Shuja’s eldest daughter, and Shuja, a blue-blooded 
Moghul of the imperial house, felt that his cup of bitterness 
was fall, He was helpless and could not get away, In 
desperation he decided to overthrow the king. He had two 
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hundred faithful men, and he also won over the local 
; the thrones of Indo-China have been over- 

thrown with fewer men, and good judges on the spot thought 
he had a reasonable chance, But there were too many in 
the plot to keep it secret, and the king heard of it in time 
Shuja's men fired the city before being overwhelmed, and he 
escaped to the interior for some weeks but was found and 
executed, For days it was a sight to see his treasure being. 
melted down and conveyed to the paluce strong-room. His 
daughters were taken into the harem, the marriage of the 
eldest being cclebrated in song and verse which are still greatly 
admired. A year or so later the king, perceiving a plot, 
starved them to death, although the eldest was in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy by himself; and their brothers’ heads were 
hacked off with das 

Aurangzib himself would have executed Shuja, though not 
his women, but he did not like outsiders doing it, and alko it 
‘was necessary to curb the piracy of the Maghs. Shayista 
Khan,‘ the Moghul viceroy of Bengal, built a fleet, and in 1665 
drove them out of their strong stockades on Sandwip island, 
‘The news spread consternation, and the king in fear began to 
distrust the feringhis, who, suspecting that he would exter- 
minate their families, accepted the offers of Shayista Khan 
and fied with their families in forty-two galeasses laden with 
munitions; they received fiefs, and their descendants still ive 
at Feringhi Bazaar, twelve miles south of Dacca In 1666 
Shayista Khan's force of 6,s00 men and 288 boats took 
Chittagong after w thirty-six hours’ siege, and subsequently 
Ramu, They sold 2,090 Arakanese into slavery and captured 
1,026 cannon, mostly jingals throwing a one pound ball. One 
hundred and thirty-five ships were taken, the rest had been 
sunk in action, and two elephants were burnt in the sack, 
Such of the Arakanese gurrison as escaped tried to march 
home, but on the way they were attacked by their former 
slaves, the kidnapped Mahomedans of Bengal who had been 
settled on the land, 
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‘The fall of Chittagong caused indescribable rejoicing in 
Bengal. It was a decisive blow to the prosperity. of the 
‘Arakanese, and with it their century of greatness came to an 
end, They were, indeed, able to continue their sea raids, for 
the trackless delta of the Ganges afforded scope to them, a3 
to nests of pirates recruited from the scum of every mace; but 
never again did they hold Chittagong or even Ramu, and they 
lost their sword arm by the desertion of the feringhis 
Sandathudamma’s long reign saw the power of his race pass 
its zenith, and his death ig followed by a century of chaos 
The profits of piracy. had gone but the piratical instinct 
remained, rendering government impossible. 

A long coastline expoved Arakan to alien breeds, and a 
difficult terrain hampered the task of a central yovernment, 
Shuja’s followers in 1661 were retained as Archers of the 
Guard, practorians who drew Ra. 4 a month, equivalent to 
muuty times that amount of modem currency. ‘They murdered 
and set up kings at will, and their mimbers were recruited by 
fresh arrivals from Upper India, In 1692 they burnt the 
palace, and for the next twenty years they roamed over the 
country, carrying fire and sword wherever they went. 

Finally they were suppressed by a lord who set up as king 
Sandawizaya 1710-31; he deported them to Ramee; there, 
and at Thinganet and Tharagon near Akyab, their descendants 
still exist, under the name Kaman (Persian damian = a bow), 
speaking Arakanese but retaining their Mahomedan faith and 
Afghan features. He fought the raja of TTippera and raided 
Sandwip, Prome, and Malun in Thayetmyo district. But his 
reign was only an interlude of eapacity and after his murder 
‘the country relapsed, 

King after king was murdered, and village fought against 
village. Earthquakes are for centuries mentioned in the 
chronicles of the various states of Burma, but those of 1761-2 
in Arakan were exceptionally awesome; the whole coastline 
rose three cubits perpendicular, the king changed his name to 
evade the pursuit of the unscen powers, and the people felt 
that. they were doomed. When Singu 1776-82 was king 
‘of Burma, many of them fled and asked him to intervene ; 
but a more energetic king than Singu might well have 
felt unequal to calming such a bedlam, and he refused, 
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Sometimes the lords would induce a hardy spirit to accept 
the throne, and as often others would combine to make his 
task impossible. 

‘The last king, Thamada 1782-5, bearing as if in frony the 
name of the first king on earth, had less authority than ever, 
for he was of slave blood. Another bund of lords went to 
‘Ava asking for intervention; perbaps they were patriots wish- 
ing to sce their land at rest ; perhaps they wanted the sweets 
of office. ‘Their request was granted with. a vengeance, for 
Bodawpaya was now king in Burma. Many a village came 
out with music to greet his armies as deliverers, and there 
was little fighting because the king had few supporters But 
the methods of the Burmese were such that soon the very men 
who had brought them in were leading insurgents against 
them, Yet perhaps even a good administrator could have 
done little better with the only means Bodawpaya had at his 
disposal (pp. 267, 280). 
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CHAPTER VI 
‘TRE TOUNGOO DYNASTY asz1-1752 


Tabinshwehti 1531-50. The Shan migration into the plains 
(p. 125), a nightmare lasting two centuries, had now ended, 
but no overlord had emerged. Tabinshwehti was to restore 
the kingship, He was only fifteen, but the dice were loaded 
in his favour. The Shan irruption had driven the Burmese 
south to Toungoo, greatly increasing his man-power ; he was 
in touch with Kyaukse, the richest area in Upper Burma and 
the key to Ava; and to crown all, his opponents were Shans, 
a hill-race with a congenital incapacity for combined action, 

‘Phe Burmese refugees around him included not only simple 
peasants who had fled in panic, but also men of matk who 
bumed to regain their rightful pomp. He had the faithful 
lords of Toungoo who had watched him from his cradle, and 
Bayinnsung, son of bis wet nurse, the great comtade to 
who he now gave his sister in marriage. 

At his accession he decided to have his ears bored at the 
Shwemawdaw and nowhere else, and he accomplished this, 
surrounded by armed retainers, under the nose of the Talaing 
king, whose men did shot dare gainsay him, 

In 1535 he started his career of conquest by attacking 
Lower Burma, probably because {t was prospering on maritime 
trade and contained more loot than the north country, He 
reduced the western provinces, Bassein and Myaungmya, with 
little difficulty. When advancing on Pegu town he was op- 
posed by the Talaing flotilla and » Portuguese craft which 
happened to be tmding in the port; the Burmese drove off 
the Talaing war canoesand then overwhelmed the Portuguese, 
who died fighting singlehanded.* ‘The incident suggests, mis: 
management or lack of morale on the part of the Talaings 
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who onght to have won easily seeing that they had the best 
war canoes and boatmen in the country, just as the Burmese 
hhad the best infantry and the Shans the best clephantry, 

But in spite of several attempts, Tabinshwehti could not 
take Pegu city. Therefore he had recourse to strategem, 
The Pegu king’s ablest supporters were two commanders, 
whom he sent to Tabinshwehti with a letter asking for 
friendly relations. Tabinshwehti pointedly avoided referring 
to the letter but treated the envoys themselves with unusual 
honour. After ‘their retum he wrote a letter to them by 
name " When the matter you arranged with me is finished, I 
will give one of you Pegu and the other Martaban to rile 
over.” ‘The bearers of this letter had instructions to insult 
the Talaing shugyis by demanding food gratuitously and, 
having thus provoked a quarrel, to run away leaving the letter 
behind. They did so, and the Talaing shugyis forwarded the 
letter to their king, who at once, perceiving the two com- 
mandérs to be traitors, put them to death. Thus deprived 
of their best leaders, the Talaings lost heart, many of them 
deserted, their king fled to Prome, and Tabinshwehti entered 
Pegu without striking a blow in 1530. 

He then attacked Prome, During the advance we get the 
first characteristic touch of his great comrade Bayinnaung ; it 
is like a breath of new life after three centuries of mannikins. 
Bayinnaung’s scouts stumbled across a greatly superior Talaing 
force on the other side of a stream. Other commanders 
would have promptly retreated, but Bayinnaung had already 
discovered, us every good leader discavers in @ third-rate en 
vironment, that numbers do not matter, it is spirit that counts. 
He improvised rafts and put his men across the stream. Just 
before the attack he was handed a message from the king 
that if he found the enemy he should not engage them but 
wait for the main body, He sent back answer that he bad 
already met and beaten the enemy. His attendant saidl " You 
have reported a victory before we have fought, the odds are 
‘against us, we shall probably lose, and think how the king: 
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will punish us then I" Bayinnaung answered "11 we lose? 
Why then we dic here, and who ean punish dead men?” He 
destroyed the rafts after his men had crossed. His officers 
remonstrated, saying "The enemy are ten to oné and we 
shall never get out of this alive if you destroy the rafts.” 
“Just so," said Bayinnsung, “Friends, we have got to win 
now.” 

‘The attack on Frome failed: because the tribes of Upper 
Burma, headed by the Ava sawizoa, came swarming down the 
fiver fo help the besieged, Tabinshwehti had to return home. 
But his task was lightened by the death of Takayutpi (120) 
On hearing of their king’s death such Talaings as were still 
recalcitrant came in to pay allegiance wholesale: He treated 
them well, giving the men rice and clothes, and confirming the 
fords in their fiefx Thus he now had'at his back not only his 
Burmans but also the Talaing levies, under their own lords. 
Further, he engaged 700 Portuguese, with their ships, under 
Joano Cayeyto, one of the many Portuguese adventurers who 
now roamed over the East with his merry men, in great demand 
among the wrangling rajas; they brought muskets and light 
artillery, probably the first ever seen in Burma (p. 340). 

In 1541 Tabinshwehti proceeded to complete his conquest 
of the Pegu kingdom by attacking its wealthiest town Martaban, 
‘The puny Portuguese artillery was useless against ramparts 
backed by eurthwork, and he could not even get near the water 
side of the town because it was defended by seven Portuguese 
ships and a hundred men under a rival adventurer Paulo Seixas, 
‘The town repelled him with heavy loss but at the end of seven 
months it was famished and asked for terms. He would accept 
nothing but complete submission. ‘The besieged tord would 
not agree and tried to seduce Joano Cayeyro, secretly sending 
‘him this letter: — 


‘Valiant and faithfal Commander of the Portuguese, through the 
grace of the King of the other énd of the world, the strong aid mighty 
Yion, dreadfully roaring, with a crown of Majesty in the House of the 
Sun! | the unhappy Chaubainha (Sawbinaya}, heretofore a prince, 
but now no longer 40, finding myself besieged In this wretched and 
unfortunate city, do give thee to understand by the words pronounced 
‘out of my mouth, with un assarance no fess faithful than true, that 1 
row render myself the vassal of the great King of Portugal, sovereign 
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Jord of me, and my children, with an acknowledgement of homuge, 
and such tribute as he at his pleasure shall impose on me; wherefore 
« « « Come speedily with thy ships to the bulwark of the chapel quay, 
‘where thou shalt find me ready attending thee, and . . . I willdeliver 
myself up to thy mercy, with all the treasures that 1 have in gold, 
and precious stones, whereof I will most willingly give the one half to 
the King of Portugal, apon condition that he shall permit me with the 
temainder to levy in his kingdom, or im the fortresses which he hath 
in the Indies, nwo thousand Portuguese, to whom { will give extra. 
ordinary great pay that by their means 1 may be re-established in 
this state, which pow f am constrained to abandon. (Pimty 296.) 
Joana Cayeyro was not the king of Portugal's officer but a free 
lance, and hearing that the lord of Martaban had treasure 
enough to fill several ships, he wished to aid him in escaping. 
But his officers were jealous, and threatened to denounce him 
to Tabinshwehti, so he had to refuse 
In despair, the lord of Martaban allowed Paulo Seixas to 
depart, paying him off with a pair of bracelets which subse- 
quently sold for a fabulous sum; and with him went his 
‘Talaing wife, his two children, and some of his men. But the 
seven ships remained and the town was far from taken, 
‘Tabinshwehti therefore accepted the proposal of one of his 
commanders, Smim Payn who, being a Talaing, was more 
expert than Burmans at water fighting. Smim Payu went 
up stream to Lagunpyin (* Lagun, twenty miles up the Sal- 
ween river) with a numerous levy, felled huge bamboos by 
the thousand, and made them into rafts af two kinds. One 
kind contained jingals mounted on scaffolds higher than the 
walls of Martaban ; the others were fire-rafts and came floating 
down the river with flames higher than a toddy tree. Fire 
rafts? presented no difficulty to ships of sufficient size to 
launch several boats manned by competent seamen, but 
Portuguese craft were tiny things, often only half decked with 
a single boat apiece, manned largely by Eurasians and slaves, 
Three of the defending ships slipped their cables and stood 
out to sea. The remaining four were either bumt of captured. 
The scaffold rafts, crammed with troops, were then brought 
alongside the walls and the stormers soon won a foothold. 
‘The sack raged three days. The booty was superior to. 
The Marine un them i 14, containing ful of faring 
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anything previously taken in Burma, being the accumulated 
gold, silver, jewels, pepper, sandal and aloes wood, camphor, 
silly, and lace which filled the godowns of merchants of many 
races—Portuguese, Greck, Venctian, Moor, Jew, Armenian, 
Persian, Abyssinian, Malabari and Sumatran. The palace and 
town were burt to the ground. The captive prince with all 
his family and followers, men and women, were cruelly ex- 
terminated in spite of s promise of good treatment. Scores of 
nobles were flung into the river with stones round their necks, 
and the remainirig property of the merchants, mostly foreigners, 
was confiscated. Moulmein. and the southern territory sub- 
mitted as far as the Siamese frontier at Tavoy. 

‘Fabinshwehti exercised his royal privilege of putting spires 
‘on the Talaing pagodas; to the Shwedagon be offered his 
queen and redeemed her with ten vss (36-sth) of gold In 
1542 he marched on Prome The Upper Burma tribes came 
down to help it; Bayinnaung went a day’s march north, 
defeated them in an ambush, and drove them back. The 
Tord of Prome had already presented bis sister to the king 
of Arakan and asked him for heip against the rising Toun- 
goo power: and the Arakanese sent a force through the Pa- 
‘daung pass and 2 flotilla along the coast, Bayinnaung sent 
a forged letter, as from the lord of Prome, to the Arakanese as 
they came out of the pass, and thus succeeded in ambushing 
them, after which they went home; their flotilla reached 
Basscin, heard of this defeat, and also went home. For these 
services the king gave Bayinnaung the rings off his own fingers, 
three layers of cushions on which to lie in state, and the 
sppointment of yuvaraja (crown prince). After a five months! 
siege starvation set in at Prome, the besieged deserted in great 
numbers, and the town was mercilessly sacked, atrocities being 
perpetrated on children and ladies of rank, and hundreds of the 
defenders bei ified * 


Tabinshwehti had maintained a cart-tack from Pegu to 
‘Toungoo; ke now maintained one to Prome, said to be much 
the same as the present alignment. In 1544 theseven sawdzar 
(p 109) attacked Prome but withdrew on the advance of 
Tabinshwehti who smashed their war canoes by gunfire, and 


1 See note ™ Pinto” a 362. 
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permanently occupied central Burma as far as the north of 
Minbu and Myingyan districts Three years previously he 
had been crowned at Pegu as king of Lower Burma, and now 
while. halting at Pagan he was crowned as king of Upper 
Burma,' On his retum he was crowned at Pegu in 1546 as 
king of both, using Talaing as well as Burmese rites. Only 
half his task was done, but the rest was sure, and men again 
beheld the glory of the ancient ritual; at last, alter three 
centuries of sordid sawhwas, there was once more a king In 
Burma, 

In 1546-7 he invaded Arakan. He had engaged a fresh 
batch of Portuguese under Diogo Sourez de Mello, well armed 
troops of good quality, and these now accompanied him, 
‘The Burmese levies under Bayinnaung marched’ by the pass 
from Kyangin in Henzada district, clearing a track as they 
went; the Talaing levies went by boat round the coast, headed 
by the king himself and two Portuguese ships, but they suffered 
severely from weather on the way, the more so as the Talaings 
were no seamen, Sundoway was already in the king’s hands, 
for its lord had paid homage in return fora promise that he 
would be given the throne of his nephew the king of Arukan, 
North of Sandoway the land and water forces united and 
continued their advance in conjus , driving in opposition 
till they camped before Mrohaung ‘Their only chance of 
taking a walled town like Mrohaung quickly lay in surprising 
it when the defences were out of repair. But Arakan happened 
to have w king who, gauging Tabinshwehti’s tendencies, 
had put his defences in good order (p, 140). The Burmese, 
unable to make headway, were glad to accept the inter- 
cession of the monks; and after the opposing leaders had 
met and conversed amicably, the invaders returned home. 

They returned in haste becatise Siam, hearing that 
Tabinshwehti with all his valiant men was away in Arakan, 
had been unable to resist the temptation of raiding Tavoy. 
‘Tabinshwehti sammoned the king of Siam to surrender his 
white elephants. and meanwhile he prepared for an expedition® 
in the cold weather 1547-8, He recalled Diogo Soarez de 
‘Mello, who had taken leave from Arakan to serve against the 

* Plays Sot 1.1 
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sultan of Achin and now returned with five other captains and 
180 men, The Burmese hosts crossed from Martaban to 
Moulmein on a bridge of boats aver which they could ride 
their ponies at a gallop. His Majesty's elephant was ferried 
across on a raft, but the other elephants were sent up stream 
where the fords were shallow ; jingals were mounted on many 
of these elephants, The cannon were kept close to the king, 
and he moved in great state, surrounded by the choicest 
elephants, richly attired lords, and 400 Portuguese Guards 
whose morions and arquebuses were inlaid with gold, for they 
provided a bodyguard as well as artillery. Little Nandabayin 
(p. 179) the thirteen-year-old son of Bayinnaung, rode with 
the armies Hundreds of workmen went ahead every day to 
pitch the wooden camp palace? richly painted and gilded, and 
at each halt there was a pu festival, 

‘The advance was up the Ataran river, through Three 
Pagodas Pass and down the Meklawng river to. Kanburi. 
‘Thence they struck at Ayuthia, driving in the 
Yazathein (? near Intaburi), where the king of Siam risked 
himself in the press, and the queen, rushing up on her elephant 
to rescue him, was cleft from shoulder to heart by the lord of 
Prome; her sons advanced and carried off her body.* 

But the Burmese could not take Ayuthin. The Siamese had 
cannon made out of the copper which was annually imported 
from China. The weakest part of the wall was defended by 
fifty Portuguese who elected one Diogo Percira us their 
captain; Tabinshwehti tried to bribe them, but they treated 
the offer with derision, and one of the Siamese commanders, 
flinging open the town gate, dared Tabinshwehti to bring the 
money. 

After « tnonth the Burmese withdrew and tried to plunder 
Kampengpet, a wealthy town; but here again there were 
Portuguese who used flaming projectiles so that the guns had 
to be kept in shelter under damp hides, Tabinshwehti, saying 
the Siamese were devils who, when their own weapons failed, 
used new ones which had never been known since the begin- 
ning of the world, retreated, and it would doubtless have 
gone hard with him had he not captured the Siamese king's 
son, brother, and son-in-law in some open fighting. At once 

* S1esens Th 135, *Yois Vs 262. 
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Siamese envoys came with red and green woollen cloths, 
longyis, and aromatic woods, offering friendly relations in 
return for the captive princes Tabinshwchti released not 
only the princes but’ also his other prisoners and was there- 
upon eft unmolested during his retreat tia Rabeng. 

When conquering the Delta, Tubinshwehti had made no 
attempt to administer his new subjects through Burmese 
governors, Any Talaing lord who made timely submission 
could count on being left in his fief. Consequently from the 
first he had a large Talaing following. He teft the beautiful 
buildings of the Talaing kings standing when he captured 
Pegu. Talaings had their full say in his councils, he took 
care to bé crowned with the ritual of a Talaing king, and 
he gave way to the importunities of his Talaing princesses, 
Jetting them dress in their own fashion instead of the Burmese 
court dress. Finally, hearing an old prophecy that no king 
with a Burmese hairknot should rule the Tslaing land, he 
bobbed his hair like a Talaing* and wore the diadem of a 
Talaing king. 

But on returning from Siam’ he consorted with a young 
Portuguese and fell from kingly virtue. ‘The feringhi was an 
adventurer who had set out from Malacca with seven ships 
and scores of junks to attack the sultan of Achin; being 
defeated, he fled with his remaining juaks and 300 men to 
Martaban whose lord sent him under arrest to court. He 
rose to high favour through his skill in the chase with one of 
the wonderful new weapons—afire-arm, ‘The king went hunt- 
ing with him and in admiration gave him a royal handmuaid to 
wie. ‘The feringhl taught his bride to cook feringhi dishes 
for the king to eat, and gave him juice of the grape to drink, 
The juice delighted the King’s heart, so that he called the 
feringhi to where he sat on the throne and drank, Finally the 
feringhi prepared spirits with honey to sweeten them, and the 
king drank and lost his wits, respecting not other men’s wives, 


1 The Talsings formeely cut their hair all on one pattern. They do pot 
remember what It was bot think it wan a8 Uf x bool were uptumsed on the esd 
‘and the ends evenly ttinimed all cound the tim. Dalrymple 1. 99 fa & pamage 
‘dated 1739 sayy “The Peguecs resemble the Malays in their appearance snd is 
Position, though move industrious: they cnt their hair rownd before, and the back 
att, from their exe tthe crown nf theis head, i shaved ins sembcircle, “The 
urniese are darker io complesost han the Peguera” 
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listening to malicious tales, and sending men to the execu 
tioners, Bayinnaung remonstrated with him, saying, "This 
becometh not a king. It were well to reform"; but he 
answered “I have made friends with drink. Brother, do thou 
manage the affairs of state. Bring me no petitions, Leave 
me to my jollity.” Sometimes he attended levees, sometimes 
he could not. Bayinnaung set the best officers to keep guard 
over him, and when order after order came to execute innocent 
men, he saw that no action was taken. Burmese, Shan and 
Talaing ministers waited on Bayinnaung asking Kim to take 
the throne He answered "Brethren, gratitude and loyalty 
alike bind us to the king. What ye have said, say it to me 
alone, tell it not to others. ‘The Lord in His wisdom saith 
that an evil man, though he five an hundred years, shall not 
avail against _an upright man though he live but a single day. 
T will advise His Majesty, and if his mind followeth not what 
Tsay, then is it for you and me to render him faithful ser- 
vice. Let ushold no more unseemly counsel. Be not anxious 
but continue in your fiefs [p. 270} Although, because of sin 
in previous existence, the mind of our Sovereign Lord is 
infirm and he raveth, yet shall the realm not perish if we watch 
over and defend it” Thereafter he seized the Portuguese 
favourite, paid him off, set him on a ship, and sent him out of 
the country.? 

Tabinshwebti went to live at Pantanaw in Manbin district 
in the care of Talaing chamberlains, and Bayinnaung went to 
deal with a rebellion headed by a monk, a bastard of the fallen 
‘Talaing dynasty, who, flinging off the robe, assumed the tithe 
of Smim Htaw, and occupied Dagon (Rangoon) and Dalla, 
Bayinnaung was soon chasing him through the Myaungmya 
and Bassein creeks. But some of the Talaing chamberlains, 
having scat away their loyal colleagues on a pretext, lured 
‘Tabinshwehti from Pantanaw into = jungle saying 4 white 
elephant had been traced, and there one evening his sword 
bearers cut off his head ;* they then slew the Burmese attend- 
ants, raised their compatriots at Sittaung, drove Bayinnaung's 


+See note "The young feringhi" p. 343, 
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brother out of Pegu, and set the leading chamberlain, Smim 
Sawhtut, on the throne. 


BAYINNAUNG 1551-81. The fiefs of central Burma all 
shut their gates and never lifted a finger to help Bayinnaung : 
his own brothers and kinsmen tried to set up as independent 
kings in such important charges as Prame and Toungoo itself, 
There he was, a king without a kingdom, grappling with one 
Talaing rebe! in the west while another sat on his throne in 
the east, his Burmese people looked on with folded hands, and 
his own brothers seceded_ 

‘At once he sent overseas for Diogo Soares de Mello and 
the Portuguese who had rejoined their own people; they came 
promptly, brushing aside the Talaing rebels who tried to bar 
the creeks. Bayinnaung was overjoyed,’ exclaiming “Ah, 
brother Diogo, brother Diogo, we two, we happy two, I on 
my elephant and thou on thy horse, could we not conquer the 
world together?" The levies with him were few but faithful, 
and he decided to march on Toungoo ; it was the family home 
and there he could raise the Burmese against an opposition 
which was mainly Talaing and was based on their weariness of 
serving in the shambles of a Burmese warmonger, Having 
sworn in the beadmen and lords from Dagon to Henzada, Ne 
marched up the Pegu river and past the Makaw pagoda at 
Pale. North of Pegu, Smim Htaw came out with his mien, 
but Bayinnaung, “paying no more heed than a lion does to 
Jackals," swept on his way and stockaded himself successively 
at Myogyi anid Yebokkon near Toungoo. 

He was joined by his queen who had escaped from Pegu 
and came ina palanguin. He sent for the men who had saved 
her, and some Mahomedans were presented to him; he ex- 
claimed “I asked for men, and you bring me chickens! Go, 
bring me men They brought him this Portuguese 
whom the queen identified, and he loaded them with rewards 
He then moved to Zeyawaddy thirty miles away, Here he 
was joined by Shans, Burmans, and even eight Talaing 
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ministers who had sickened at the new tyranny in Pegu. 
Smim Sawhtut was killed bya Portuguese bullet in action 
against Smim Htaw who succeeded him; Talaings from 
Martaban itself, Smim Htaw's stronghold, came over to Bayin- 
naung, recognising character when they saw it Toungoo 
deserted to him wholesale; he occupied it, forgave his brother, 
‘and was crowned. 

He occupied Myede in Thayetmya district where central 
Burma up to Sagu joined him, and he took Prome, his brother 
‘simashing in the town gate on his elephant. He tried to get 
‘Ava so as to have still more men at his back before attacking 
Pegu, but he failed, although its fugitive chief, Mobye Narapati, 
joined him (p. 109) However, he had now sufficient men for 
the great venture, including not only Portuguese, Burmans, 
and Talaings but even some Mone Shan spearmen, 

Under the walls of Pegu, just before the hosts met, he 
poured libation of water from a golden goblet, praying for 
justice on the right; the sky thundered and flashed with light- 
hing in answer, Smim Htaw fought him in single combat 
till Bayinnaung, freeing his elephant, drew back and charged, 
breaking the tusk of his foeman’s elephant and driying him off 
the field followed by all his men. He then sacked Pegu, 
killing men, women, children, and even animals* Diogo 
Soarez de Mello, after inducing him to spare the lives of some 
Portuguese who had fought for the Talaings, was mortally” 
wounded in-u brawl with the townsfotk, and then, holding the 
hand of a friendly lord smim, “for he needed a little hope, he 
confessed his sins and died.” 

“Palaing opposition collapsed with the fall of Fegu, Smim 
Hiaw could get few more followers, but he made agallant fight, 
husited as he was throughout the Delta, Many a jungle has 
{ts tradition of his hiding there (p, 130). South of Pyspon 
town a village bears his name, and south of that again at 
Myogon, on a pleasant little highland rising out of the rice 
swamp, amid many a fruit tree, are the remains of a tiny 
stockade which men say he once occupied, Sometimes he 
would catch the Burmese boats stranded at low tide in a 
creek, and wipe them out, sometimes he would surprise an 
outpost, But as the months passed, the inevitable end drew 

1 Pinta 44ts * Coulo 1V, i 196 Stevens 1. 336, 
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nigh His family fell into the hands of his hunters, He fled 
alone in a canoe along the coast to Martaban, Once they 
fell on him-during the evening meal, but he escaped with a 
gash in the neck. At another time they found him asleep 
in a field, and actually seized him, but he slipped away leaving 
his clothes in their hands, He hid in the hills round Sittaung, 
poor and unknown till he took a village girl to wife and told 
her his secret; she guilelessly told her father who reported 
to the talakkwan (village officers), When he was captured! 
Bayinnaung had him paraded through the jeering streets and 
put toa bard death. ‘Thus ended Wareru's lineage. 

Having regained the position from which he should have 
started, Bayinnaung set out on his career of conquest. The 
size of his armies varied with the area of his leingdom for the 
time being, Atits maximum, when it included Upper Burma, 
the Shan states, and Siam, it supplied him with a miass levy 
approaching possibly one hundred thousand? His efforts 
were on a bigger scale than had hitherto been known in 
Burma, at least up to the time of Tabinshwehti, The trivial 
fighting which had dragged on throughout the preceding two 
and a half centuries now gave place to the mass movements 
and the knock-out blows of a man who aimed at a decision. 
No excuses were accepted from the men under him. Long 
recatds ‘of faithful service, and the ties of ancient friendship, 
were to be pleaded in vain by officers who failed; the least 
they had to fear was the instant deprivation of all their titles 
and property, and ruthless exile to some feverstricken spot. 
As for the rank and file, the severity they suffered, under 
every determined leader of whom we have a record, was pro- 
voked by the fact that so many of the levies were like herds 
of cattle, and wholesale desertion was a commander's constant 
dread ; the only way of keeping them together and bringing 
them to action was to use methods of frightfulness, 

In 1555 Bayinnaung advanced on Ava. Half the levies 
went up the Sittang valley to Yamethin and thence eastwards; 
the other hulf went by the Irrawaddy in war canoes of many 
and strange shapes—horse, dick, crocodile, elephant, shark, 
dragon—ted by Bayinnaung on a magnificent barge, shaped 
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like a brahminy duck, 134 cubits long. Ava fell at the frst 
blow ; her call for aid remained unanswered, as usual, by the 
other sateéwas, who bestirred themselves only after the town 
had falien. Bayinnaung had little difficulty in occupying the 
country up to Bangyi in Monyua district and Myedu in 
Shwebo district. He returned home after leaving instructions 
for the cart track from Toungoo to Ava to be kept open. 

In three campaigns, 1556-9, he reduced the Shan states 
Mokunyin, Mogaung, Momeik, Mong Pai, Saga, Lawksawk, 
‘Yawnghwe, Hsipaw, Bhamo, Kale, Manipur, and some which 
are now in Slam—Chiengmai and Linzin (Viengchang). In 
1562 he taided the Koshanpye towns up the Taping and 
‘Shweli rivers in Yiinnan? Later, Hsenwi and Kengtung sent 
propitiatory homage ; he had no authority there but it pleased 
him to send white umbrellas and the five regalia to Kengtung. 
‘The suzerainty of Burma over the Shans dates from this time, 
the Pagan monarchy had controlled little more than the foot 
hills; even now, Burmese suzerainty was seldom more than 
nominal til] the second half of the eighteenth century. 

It is characteristic that while Bayinnaung was proceeding 
down the Salween against Chiengmai, his garrison in Mone 
was murdered and the bridge he had built across the Salween 
was destroyed by Mone, Yawnghwwe, and Lawksawk. Revolts 
Were chronic. In 1362, 1572, 1574-6 he was campaigning. 
against such places as Mohnyin and Mogaung, wearing out 
his mea in pursuits over snow-clad hills in the north, Finally 
the chiefs submitted, tired of starving in the wilderness The 
Mogaung chief was exhibited for a week in fetters at the 
gates of Pegu ; as for some scores of his principal followers, 
Bayinnaung, saying he was very merciful, refrained from 
executing them and sent them to be sold as slaves in the 
Ganges ports? 

‘As wasinvariably the case, the Burmese no sooner occupied 
an area thin they exacted levies, and the Burmese Shans 
‘were ut once employed agninst the Siamese Shans, ‘The 
chiefs presented daughters to the harem, sént their sons to be 
brought up in the palace, and paid periodic tribute; Momeik, 
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the most valuable of all, paid rubies; Chiengmai paid ele- 
phants, horses, lacquer and silks Everywhere Bayinnaung 
deported numbers of the people in order to populate his home 
land! “From Chiengmai be took artisans, especially her famous 
lacquer workers (p. 119); it is probably these who introduced 
into Burma the finer sort of lacquerware called yum, the name 
of the Yun or Lao Shan tribes round Chiengmai* 

In the 1556 campaign he went by barge as far north 3s 
Htigyaing, Katha district, where his land levies crossed to 
the westem bank ; his queens and concubines accompanied 
him, worshipping together at the Shwedagon and the Shwe- 
hsindaw at Prome, At the Shwerigon at Pagan he made 
offerings ta as many monks as there were years in his life, and 
on his return journey in 1557 he set up the great bronze bell, 
bearing in Pali, Burmese, and Talaing an inscription ® every 
line of which breathes imperial pride in his conquests and in 
the steps he took to promote religion. In the 1557 campaign 
he did not return home direct, but after reducing Mone went 
down the Salween to reduce Chiengmai. He promoted 
religion thus :— 


‘each at Onbaumg and Momeik, and invited learoed monks to abide 
there practising religion. The sasrbwas with all their counsellors 
and captains listened to the preaching of the law four holy days 
‘8 month, and learned virtue. His Majesty placed one half the 
scriptures at Onbaung and the other half at Momeik. (iwanman I. 
324 See note “ Funeral Sactfice ” p. 343.) 


Bayinnaung also discouraged foreign settlers’ animal 
sacrifices, such as the Astrid, and abolished the custom,' 
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previously in force among the people of the villages round 
Popa Hill (Pagan, Yuatha, Sale, Pabkannge, Ngathayaul, 
Tuywindaing, Kyaulepadaung), of slaughtering white animals 
(buffaloes, kine, goats, pigs, fowls) to the Mahagiri spirit and 
festooning the shrine with their skulls; hitherto the kings had 
shared in such offerings, and hereafter they maintalned public 
worship of the Mubagiti spirit, ax of all other recognised 
‘nats, althongh it involved the use of intoxicants 

The king of Ayuthia, styled Lord of the White Elephants, 
had recently possessed no fewer than seven; their glory 
attracted white merchants from the end of the earth and 
brought Siam unprecedented prosperity; there could be no 
other cause, for in the days of his predecessors who had far 
fewer, there was less trade and European merchants had not 
come, He still had four, and Bayinnaung’s soul was stirred 
to its depths at not having so many himsel(, He was con- 
sidering not only his own glory but also the interests of his 
people: it was essential to their prosperity that he should 
acquire these elephants, Yet, saying he wis a most religious 
king who abhorred bloodshed, he contented himself with 
asking for only one, and pointed out that Siam, having 
preseiited a white elephant to his predecessor Warers, was 
bound by precedent to present one now.! Siam sent back the 
messengers with a refusal. Bayinnaung was deeply, shocked 
but felt he could now fight with a'clear conscience, Hin task 
‘was easier than on the last occasion (p, 159) ; then bis brother 
had only the Delta and central Burma. from which to draw 
levies, whereas now he had also Upper Burma and the Shan 
states from Mogaung to Chiengmai, 

‘The campaign 1563-4 began with the capture of first 
Kampengpet and then Sukhotai, The huge host swarmed 
dovn on Ayuthia, suffering considerable casualties because of 
the Slamese and thele feringhi gunners, but capturing stockades, 
war-candes and three forcign ships. ‘The city yielded quickly, 
fn quite unnecessary terror of Bayinnaung’s feringhi artillery, 
which made.a fearsome din, The terms were the surrender 
of the four white elephants, the captivity of the king and some 
princes as hostages, the presentation of a daughter, the ¢ession 
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of Tenasserim shipping tolls, and annual tribute of thirty war 
elephants, Bayinnaung left the Siamese king’s son to rule 
as vassal with a Burmese garrison of 3,000 men. His loot 
included thirty crude images of men and elephants in bronze: 
(p- 183). He deported thousands of the population * roped 
together in gangs with wooden collars; among them were 
actors and actresses, and it is probably these who introduced 
into Burma the songs and dances called Yodaya (Ayuthia), 
Returning victorious to Regu, 
Braginoco® entered the city in triamph, many wagons going 
before loaded with idols and inestimable boory, He came nt last in 
‘ chariot with the conquered queens Joaden with jewels at his feet, 
‘and drawn by the captive princes and lords ; before him rourched two 
houisand elephants richly adomed, and after him his. victorious 
troops. He built a palace ay big as an ordinary city ‘The least 
part of its beauty was rich painting and gilding; for the roots of 
some apartments were covered with plates of solid gold. Same 
rooms were set with statues of kings and queens of masny gold, set 
with rich stones, as big-us the fife. He was carried on a litter of 
gold upon many men’s shoulders, the reverence paid him more tike 
‘god than a prince, (Stevens IIT. 118.) 
But Siam was not settled by the fall of Ayuthia. ‘Till the 
end of the reign there were few years in which the royal 
armies were not campaigning all over the country from the 
northern Laos downwards, Chiengmnai failed to send its levy 
to the 1563 siege and afterwards gave such trouble that its 
chief had to be kept at Regu’ In 1567 Regu was starving, 
and’ Linzin (Viengehang) failed to comply with a requisition 
for rice; indeed she was never really subject, and for many 
years her elusive chief led Bayinnaung a weary chase through 
trackless hills where his men were reduced to eating Mebhe 
grass and died in thousands of starvation. and disease, Year 
after year there was cruel fighting against the Siamese 
stockades, against their war-canoes and flaming rafts. He 
usually succeeded in occupying towns, setting his puppet with 
a Burmese garrison on their little thrones, and dragging away 
the population, when it had not hidden in the jungle, to work 
as slaves in Burma if they survived the Jong march, But 
\Sewrete Lit of Capen 3, 
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more than this he could not do, he could give no settled 
government to the surviving vietims, and some of the chiefs, 
such as Viengehang, he never caught. 

He generously allowed the captive king of Siam, who bad 
become a monk, to return home on pilgrimage; no sooner 
had he arrived than he flung off the robe and so another siege 
of Ayuthia became necessary. It lasted ten months, 1568-9. 
The Burmese built earthworks higher than the walls, in order 
that the crude Portuguese and Mahomedan ‘cannon might fire 
into the town, but the siege made no headway. The Burmese 
Josses were 50 heavy that the men used to take shelter under 
the piles of their comrades’ corpses. The troops sickened of 
the carnage, and officers were executed right and left for 
failure, In the town, the old king died, and his son was a 
fool who accepted the word of the Burmese that they would 
withdraw if the best Siamese commander were surrendered to 
them as the cause of the war; the commander was surrendered, 
bat the siege continued. Bayakamsni, lord of Syriam, re- 
strained his officers from hounding their men on to the walls, 
walis which were totally unbreached and could not have been 
taken even by modern regulars if armed only with swords 
For daring to do this he was summoned into the presence. 
He had been Bayinnaung’s comrade from youth up; it was 
he who fought in the howdah at Bayinnaung's side in the 
due! with Smim Htaw (p. 163); be was onie of the chosen few 
whose images were deposited along with the king's in the 
Mahazedi pagoda (p. 172); but all this was nothing—he had 
dared to use discretion, and he was executed om the spot. 
His body lay exposed as a warning; his son came and 
mourned at its side—he was executed for daring to mourn, 
and his body also was exposed. The family slave, seeing the 
bodies of his dead masters lying like dogs, covered them with 
‘a. cloth—he too was executed * 

But the town was never taken by storm. Though the 
besieged were short of food, they held their own until 
Bayinnaung used treachery, employing one of the hostages 
yielded by Siam four years previously. This person, Aukbya 
Setii, entered the town saying he had escaped ‘ 
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Burmese captors. ‘The Siamese gave him high command and 
‘one night he opened the gates to the Burmese. 

Had Ayuthia not fallen when it did, it would probably not 
have fallen at all, as the Burmese were suffering acutely in 
the rains, and soon afterwards a record flood inundated the 
whole country. Aukbya Setki was rewarded with the offer 
of a fief in Siam, but having some regard for the wholeness of 
his skin, he preferred to live elsewhere; he was made lord 
sinnya of Dagon (Rangoon) and received the escheated 
Property of officers who had been executed for failure. ‘The 
king of Ayuthia had to come crawling into Bayinnaunig’s 
Presence; he was carried off into captivity and fell ill on the 
way; Bayinnaung ordered the execution of ten. doctors who 
failed to cure him, but in spite of such energy he died. 

The former king of Ayuthia, when living at Pegu in 
captivity, had been reasonably treated. Like the captive 
chiefs of Ava and Chiengmai, he was even accorded the 
privilege of living in a double-roofed house painted white: 
As in other mediceval countries, sumptuary regulations loomed 
large in the daily life of the people Probably they were 
much the same then as they were within living memory, 
White umbrellas were restricted to the king and the Lord 
White Elephant alone The ywowraja (crown. prince) and 
state dignitaries had gold umbrellas, twelve to fifteen feet high, 
and in number according to their rank. ‘The number of 
stories to a house, its shape, the style of a corpse's funeral, 
the size, shape and metal of spittoons, betel-boxes, buttons, 
anklets, the length, cut and material of clothes, the patterns 
woven into them, the wearing of rings set with certain stones 
—these and a hundred such minutiz: were the subject of in- 
numerable regulations? A man's rank or occupation could be 
told by a glance at his dress. 

‘There is little literature in the reign, Dwe Hila, a royal 
concubine, was an autharess, and one Yazathara wrotes paihson- 
yadu poem read before His Majesty when the spire was raised 
‘on a pagoda, His Majesty's distinguished Talaing officer, 
the wengyi Binnya Dala, wrote the Razadarit Ayedawpon 
chronicle (p. 115). Nawadegyi, whom the king brought with 
other deportees from Ava in 1555, had already been taken 
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from Prome to-Salin, Sagaing and Ava by the various chiefs 
who had tumed each other out in the preceding decades ; for 
writing poem on the-gates of Pegu city he received his title 
Nawadegyi from the king; under Nandabayin 1581-99 he 
accompanied the lords of Chiengmai snd Prome in an expedition 
to crush rebellion at Thaungdut on the Chindwin. river, and 
wrote some verse mentioning the event; he wrote 400 pail, 
‘and a song'on the Ayuthia princess, sister of Bayinnaung’s 
second son, the prince of Siam, 

His Majesty introduced a measure of legal uniformity by. 
summoning distinguished monks and officials from all over his 
dominions to prescribe an official collection of law books ; they 
prescribed the Wareru diammachat (p. 111) and compiled the 
Dhammathatkyaw and Kosaungchok.' The decisions given in, 
his court were collected inthe Hanthawaddy Hsinbyurmyashin 
pyation. He also tried to standardise weights and measures, 
sich as the cubit, tical, and basket throughout the realm 
(p 49) 

Styling himself the King of Kings, he governed only Pegu 
‘and the Talaing country himself, leaving the test of the realm 
to vassal kings with palaces at Toungoo, Prome, Ava and 
Chiengmai. He regarded Chiengmai as the most important, 
haying fifty-seven provinces ; these, like the thirty-two provinces 
of Pegu, were hig villages, Chiengmai was a Shan state, not 
a Kingdom, and when he spoke of having twenty-four crowned 
heads at bis command, he was referring to sareéwas. Each of 
the twenty gates of his new city at Pegu was named after the 
vassal who built it, such as the Prome gate, the Chiengmai 
gate, the Toungoo gate, the gates of Sulin, Dalla, Mohnyiny 
Tavoy, Hsenwi, Linzin, Tenasserim, Ayuthia, Martaban, 
Pagati—it was the men of Pagan who had to plant the toddy 
palms (p. 314) all along the walls anid at the stroet corners 

‘As u inode! Buddhist king he distributed copies of the 
scriptures, fed monks, and built pagodas in Chiengmai, 
Koshanpye, and other conquered states; at Ayuthia he spent 
Rs 300 on pagoda building.* Some of these pagodas are 
still to be seen, and in later ages the Burmese would 
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point to them as proof of their claim to rile those coune 
tries still. He supervised mass ordinations at the Kalyani 
thein (p. 120), Following a royal custom, be would break up 
his crown and use its jewels toadorn the spire of a pagoda ; be 
did this for the Shwedagon, the Shwemawdaw, the Kyaiktiyo 
in Thaton district, and many a lesser pagoda, Again, as 
at the Shwemawdaw, he would build as many surrounding 
monasteries as there were years in his life at the time, fitty- 
two; or he would bear the cost of ordaining a similar number 
‘of monks. After the 1564 earthquake, which coincided with 
hhis queen's death, he repaired the Shwedagon, and added m 
new spire. His chief foundation was the Mahazedi at Pegu, 
at which he enshrined a stone chabeil (begging bowl) of 
supematural origin sent him in 1567 by some Ceylon kinglet, 
and the tooth (p. 173), with golden, images of himself, the 
royal family, and such of the great officers of state-as were in 
his inner circle’ In acting thus he was not only exercising 
his functions as Head of the Church, but also laying up merit 
for himself to atone for the bloodshed of his campaijmns, 

In 1555 be sent ich presents to the Tooth’ at Kandy in 
Ceylon and bought land thore to keep lights continually 
burning at the shrine; the craftsmen he sent beautified it, the 
broom made of his hair, and of his chief Queen's, swept it. 
In 1560 the Portuguese captured the Tooth and took it to 
Goi; hearing this, Bayinnaung sent envoys on a Portuguese 
ship which happened to be in port, offering, cight lakhs of 
mupees, and shiploads of rice, whenever needed, to provision 
Malacca, in return for the Tooth, ‘The Portuguese viceroy 
viewed the offer sympathetically; many of his men wished to 
be put on duty as escort for the Tooth to Pegu, and make 
money by e: ng it on the way, Other Buddhist princes 
made offers’ But the matter came to the archbishop's ears j 
hhe want to see the viceroy ; he preached from the pulpit hefore 
the assembled court on Genesis xiv 21 “Da mihi animus, 
cetera tolle tibi.” When the viceroy pointed out that his 
treasury was low, the archbishop accused him of being a 
freemason, At this terrible accusation the viceroy wavered. 
‘The matter was debuted in full council. “The priests said the 
accursed thing must be destroyed, idolatry must be blotted 
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out; mere soldiers said, even if the Tooth were destroyed 
there was nothing to prevent Buddhists inventing a new 
tooth, calling it genuine, and worshipping that, But the 
Priests were adamant, At Goa in 1561, amid solemn state, 
while the Burmese envoys gazed in frozen horror, the urch- 
bishop placed the Tooth in a mortar, ground it to powder, 
burt it ina brazier, and cast the ashes into the river, But 
the Burmese envoys had scarcely reached home when the 
Tooth was back in Ceylon. It had slipped through the bottom 
of the mortar, mounted up into the sky, flown 750 miles to 
Kandy, and alighted on a lotus there. 

Learning from the astrologers that he was destined to wed 
1 Ceylon princess, Bayinnaung in 1374 sent _an embassy with 
monks to demand her. The kinglet of Colombo had no 
daughter but he sent the daughter of a chamberlain whom he 
had treated as his own. He had nothing to do with the 
Temple of the Tooth at Kandy, but his chamberlain showed 
the envoys and monks, with great mystery under cover of 
night, a secret shrine before which they prostrated them- 
selves in ecstacy, for it contained a piece of stag’s horn which. 
he said was the Tooth, ‘They took the daughter to Bassein 
where she was received with bands of music and a great pro- 
cession, and at Pegu she was inducted as a queen, They also 
reported the matter of the tooth to Bayinnaung who sent rich 
presents, and in return it was sent on aship, In 1576 he went 
to meet it at Bassein in a great procession of magnificent 
canoes crowded with lords and ladies clad in court dress. He 
Dathed ceremonially, scented himself, and bowed before the 
shrine. Princes waded into the river and bore it ashore at 
Pegu walking over the state vestments which the lords took 
off and spread before them, It was encased in a golden casket 
studded with the gems of Dammazedi and the kings of old, 
and of Momeii: and of Ayuthis, the vassal kings, and finally’ 
it was laid to rest in the Mahazedi pagoda at Pegu. This was 
the day of days in Bayinnaung’s life; his wide conquests, even 
the white elephants from Siam, faded into insignificance; he 
said "Heaven is good tome. Anawrahahta could obtain only. 
a replica tooth from Ceylon, Alaungsithu went to China in vain, 
but I, because of my piety and wisdom, I have been granted. 
this!” 
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‘The least he could do was to aid the Colombo kinglet 
against his foes, the other kinglets He sent hundreds of his 
best invulnerables, Burman, Talaing, Siamese, and Shan aetoss 
the sea to Colombo; there they speared cattle, ripped them 
open, and ate the raw flesh while the gore ran down their faces, 
feat which so terrified the foemen that they submitted to 
Colombo. 

Hearing of the treasures which Bayinnaung had given to 
him of Colombo, the kinglet of Kandy sent messengers saying 
he had a genuine daughter and the genuine Tooth, But His 
Burman Majesty, seeing no reason to reopen the case, would 
not enter into controversy with such sceptics and dismissed 
them with thanks.® 

At the end of his reign he exchanged missions with Bengal, 
One of these missions claimed to have met Akbar face to face, 
Akbar was probably the mightiest monarch in Asia, and. his 
palace at Fathpur-Sikri was one of the wonders of the world. 
‘The Burmese envoys said they conviticed him that their master's 
timber and gilt palace was equally magnificent; they returned 
in.1579, completely satisfied at the impression they had made, 
and the court of Pegu believed that Akbar was preparing to 
come and take shelter at the Golden Feet of the Lord of the 
White Hlephants* The Moghul records do not #0 much as 
mention a Burmese embassy. 

Bayinnaung was organising an expedition to overwhelm 
‘Arakan, and his levies had actually occupied Sandoway, when 
he died in 1g84 at the age of sixty-nix, leaving ninety-seven 
children, His tife was the greatest explosion of human energy 
ever seen in Burma, From his teens till his death he was con 
stautly in the field, leading every major campaign in person. 
The failure of other kings who attempted the same conquests 
is the measure of his ability. 

Unlike his successors, who lived in the backwoods, 
Bayinnaung lived in a seaport and came into contact with men 
from the outer world. “The extent to which overseas traders 
locked to the Delta indicates that his regulations were reason 
able, European merchants coming from India first sighted 
Negrais, and saw there, as we see now, the superb Hmawdin 
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pagoda! flashing on the headland, a landmark for a whole day's 
sail, ‘They went up stream to Bassein and, turning east, passed 
through the Myaungmya creeks to Pegu. Those creeks were, 
at least on the main route, crowded with villages almost touch- 
ing each other throughout the journey, a teeming hive of happy 
thriving people. There were certain minor exactions, such 
as the compulsory attendance of merchants to see the white 
elephants, when tips ware exacted all round, and greedy 
courtiers took heavy toll of all wares; but customs officers, 
though strict, were not obstructive, and there was free export 
‘of commodities such as jewels and rice, a thing subsequently 
forbidden by the benighted kings of Ava. At Pegu overseas 
trade was in the hands of eight brokers appointed by the king : 
their fee was 2 per cent. and their business-like methods and 
honesty won the esteem of European merchants. 

Bassein {s scarcely mentioned, the chief ports being on the 
eastern side, Syriam, Dalla, Martaban' and above all Peg 
itself where the merchants were allowed to have brick ware 
houses, by special privilege (p. 360). Dagon (Rangoon) was 
of no importance save for its great pagoda, surrounded by 
green fields and shady woodland, But the travellers never 
tire of describing Pegu—the long moat fall of crocodiles, the 
walls, the watch-towers, the gorgeous palace, the grest pro 
céssions with elephants and palanquins and grandees in shin~ 
ing robes, the shrines filled with images of massy gold and 
gems, the unending hosts of armed men, and the apparition of 
the great king himsel(— 

‘He sitteth up aloft in a great ball, on a tribunal seat, and lower 
inder him sit all his barons round about, then thore that demand 
audience enter into a great court before the king, and there set them 
down on the ground forty paces distant from the king's person, and. 
lamonigat those people there sno difference in matter of atdience be 
fore the king, bat all alike, and there they sit with their supplieations 
in their hands, which are made of long leaves of a tree... and with 
‘their supplications, they have in their hands a present or gift, accord: 
‘ing to the weightinesse of their matter. Then come the secretaries 
down to read these supplications, taking them and reading them 
“ Gispaco albi mdmived in 158 (Haut X r50) 
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before the king, and if the king think it good to do to them that favour 
‘or justice that they demand, then he commandeth to take the presents 
‘out of their hands; but if he think their demand be not just or uc- 
cording to right, he commandeth them away without talking of thelr 
ifts or present « He hath not any army of pawer by sea, but in 
the fand, for people, dominions, gold, and silver, he far exceeds the 
power of the Great Turk in treasure and strength. (Year 1569, Cemar. 
Frederick, a merchant of Venice, Habluyt X. 127, 1 
‘These men saw the East in all herglory, such as we no longer 
ee her. We have lost that vision and are the poorer. Yet we 
have lost it because we have grown richer. Our standards 
haye altered. We no longer accept the pinchbeck and bone 
which even kings among our forbears were fain to wear an gold 
and ivory. Our Europe is no longer the little Christendom. 
of Gothic times, living on the seanty produce of grey skies, 
trembling at every rumour of Saladin of the victorious Turk: 
she is sovran Europe who holds the East in (ce, and the whole 
round world beside. We have come to know that all that 
glitters fs not gold. These first voyagers did not know it; 
they cane from evil-smelling walled towns, where folk dwelt 
in kennels and died like flies of epidemics caused by their own 
insanitation. To men who lived in the cold and changed 
their clothes but-once a year, and went unwashed for months, 
the sunshine and the clean water, the children splashing all 
day in the creeks, the girls at the well, were one lang delight. 
Ordre vanished quickly under the tropic sky, and instead of 
fetid narrow streets, and overhanging houses, they saw the 
airy spaciousness of Pegu city in its heyday, and wide ways 
sweeping out of sight towards the four main gates. Men who 
hadl wrung a fourfold crop, at best, from the hard’ northern 
soll, saw a miracle in rice with its forty-fold out-turn, and in 
the mango # rare and refreshing fruit. They did riot stmy 
inland or far from the capital, these simple sailormen ; they 
saw little but the wealth of a kingdom heaped together on one 
man, the prince who peacocked it in his palace, and they took: 
such vestures, such jewels, such pomp and circumstance, to be 
‘a type of the whole country.! 
But the splendour was superficial. In spite of its senti- 
mental appeal, the kingship was little loved. Bayinnaung 
and the princes risked their lives at the head of their men, 
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fighting conspicuously on elephants. Yet what was sport to 
them was death to the common people. Bayinnaung issued 
an unctuous edict, proclaimed by beat of drum from the head 
of an elephant, that no officer was to summon a man between 
June and September, the months of rice cultivation. But it is 
hard to see how officers could comply, for he never ceased 
requisitioning men for wars which frequently continued through 
the rains ‘The disonganisation caused by these wars was such 
that Pegu sometimes starved, as. in 1567. ven the fertile 
Delta cannot grow rice without men to plant it, and they were 
not there to plant it, baving all been dragged away on foreign 
service, Of those that went, few retumed, for if battle 
casualties were great, the wastage from hunger and dysentery 
was even greater, Men were sick of being slaughtered, Even 
if they were not sent to fight, they were herded together and 
led away in one of the deportations which the kingship found 
necessary to re-poplate ravaged areas, 

At least once Bayinnaung had to hurry home from a 
Siamese cumpaign to deal with rebellion at his awn capital, 
He had settled in the neighbourhood some twenty thousand 
captive Shans and Siamese, Talaings made common cause, 
and led them when they rose in 1564 and burned his citys 
including the old buildings of Dammazedi and his own magnifi- 
cent edifices, such as the water pavilion. Worse would have 
followed had not the captive king of Ava rallied the lords and 
headed them in driving off the infuriated peasantry,  Bayrnt- 
naung rétumed by’ forced marches from Chiengmai and, arriv- 
ing near Pegu, saw the smoking ruins of the structures which 
had been his pride. Without stopping to enter, he marched 
straight on in his fury he discarded the trappings of kingship 
and walled on foot with the men in his jewelled sandala* 
At Dalla he rounded up the rebels Numbering several 
thousand they were penned in huge bamboo cages, to be burnt 
alive according to immemorial custom. As usual, no provie 
sion was made for feeding them while under arrest, hut 
Burmese, Talaing and Shan monks from the capital came out 
and fed them; nay more, they entreated His Majesty, and 
finally obtained the lives of them all save seventy ringleaders, 
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Bayinnaung made no distinction of race in appointment to 
office. His best commander was a Talsing, BinnyaDala, As 
hhis predecessors had doubtless done for ages, he entered into 
the #hwethauk bloodbond (p. 339), sacramental brotherhood of 
some round table as it were, with more than a score of his prin= 
cipal officers, and the list includes Talaings. ‘They penetrated 
his entourage to such an extent that as often as not the word 
used by European travellers for a court grandee Is seme’, an 
italianisation of sain, the Talaing for lord. Such being hin 
methods, he might have founded a national dynasty and 
reconciled both races, He failed to do so because he alienated 
human nature by his murderous wars. The brunt fell on 
Talaings ; hence while at first they had followed him even 
against claimants of their own race because they believed he 
could give them settled government, at last the only ones who 
followed him were office-seekers and hardy spirits desirous of 
foreign loot. 

‘The grandiloquent language which has been tssed about him 
disregards the fact that every other year or so throughout hia 
reign he was hastening somewhere to fight and mainitain himself 
in power, A ruler without an administration, he could not be 
everywhere at once, and no sooner did he tum his back than 
the chances were even that a rebellion would break out, 
Cesar Frederick, the very man who in a moment of enthusiasm, 
said that Burma possessed a greater power than Turkey, 
stultifies his own words by relating an incident which he 
witnessed: In 1568 some Portuguese at Martaban killed 
five of His Majesty's own runners in « brawl, and the governor 
could not arrest them because they were supported by all the 
other Portuguese who, to the number of ninety, marched. 
defiantly through the streets every day with drums beating 
and colours flying. But any of the Grand Turk’s governors 
in that age would have madle short work of ninety Portuguese 
wha resisted arrest: 

Bayinnaung’s campaigns were the price men had to pay for 


preceding period had spilt blood in driblets, continually irritat- 
ing the sore; he made a deep cit and finished the operation. 
‘Thus far he succeeded. Beyond that he failed because he was 
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sterile, like his age—and it was the Age of the Renaissance, 
He was nothing more than a strong but evanescent personality, 
and the unity he gaye was artificial; within a few years of his 
death it collapsed, and if it rose again and endured for another 
century and a half, this was not because he bequeathed # 
system, but because his immediate successors happened to be 
men of character, and the listlessness of the people prevented. 
organised opposition, 


His son NANDABAYIN 1581-99 choked with laughter 
‘on hearing from Gasparo Balbi, a merchant who came to 
Burma on business, that Venice was a free state without a 
kking ; the idea was so unintelligible a8 to be comic, 

‘Nandabayin's son, the ywoaraja (crown prince), was rwarried 
to hia cousin; the pair had a squabble in the course of which 
blood was drawn from her forchead. She sent the blood 
stained handkerchief to her father, viceroy of Ava, who promptly 
revolted, writing to the viceroys of Prome, Toungoo, and 
Chiengmai; but they forwarded the letters to the king. Sus- 
pecting some court grandees of complicity, 


the King ontsined that the morning following they should) make 
faneminent and spacious scaffold, and cause all the granileea to come 
‘upon i; and then oet fire to ity and burn them all ative. But to show 
that be did this with justice, he sent another mandate that he should 
o nothing till he had an olla or letter written with hhis hand fn letters 
of gold, and in the meantime he commanded him to retain all the 
pileoners of the yrandees’ fumilies unto the women great with child, 
and those in awaddling clothes, and 20 he brought theen all together: 
upon the said ecalfold andthe King sent the letter that he should, 
‘bum theta, and the decagini (/Aatin = lonts) performed it, and bitrned, 
them all, 90 that there war heard nothing but weeping, slriekinys, 
cexyings, and sobbings ; fot Gere were four thousand in this nutnber 
which were so burned, great and small, for which execution were 
public guards placed by the King, and all of the old and new city 
‘were forced to nssnt them; I also went thither and saw it with «reat 
compassion and grief that litle children without fault should suffer 
such martyrdom, aod among others there was one of his chief 
secretaries, who was last put in to be burned, yet was freed by the 
King’s order; but his leg was begun to be burn 30 that he was 
lame. (Year 1583, Gasparo Balbi, a merchant of Venice, Hadluy? 
MX. 160, See Numerical Note" ps 334) 
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Having thus executed justice according to immemorial _pre- 
cedent, the king set out for Ava at the bead of his host, aiding 
fan elephant whose harness was all gold and jewels, and bearing 
a Portuguese sword presented to him by the viceroy of Goa. 
‘Near Ava he and his rebel uncle, the lord of Ava, fought to- 
gether on elephants in single combat. ‘The king won, the Ava 
host collapsed on the spot, and the uncle fied with a following 
to Kanti on the upper Chindwin where he died while trying 
to get local support. 

"There was scarcely a year in which the king did not have 
to deal with rebellion from Mogaung in the north to Hmawbi 
in the south, or Moulmein which leagued with the vassal king 
of Ayuthia. The yuvaraja (crown prince) used Talaings for 
forced labour on his rice land, stored the crop, and made them 
buy from him alone. The king raised « Noble Guard, the 
Shwepye Horse, and then killed them, He dragged people 
from al] over the country to populate Pegu. He branded? 
alaings on the right hand with their name, rank and village; 
such as were too old for service he sent to Upper Burma, where 
hhe sold them in exchange for horses. To evade unending 

.J conscription, thousands took holy orders ;he appointed bishops 
to make inquiry and unfrock many, Bassein revolted and 
the rebels after surrendering were all tortured to death ; the 
surviving population there took to living in the woods where 
he could not find them. 

He could not trust the great Talaing monks, and sent them 
away to Ava and the Shan states He instituted a reign of 
terror among the Talaings, executing them wholesale, and he 
horrified all by killing the pariah dogs in Pegutown.* Tolaings 
iin large numbers fled to Arakan and Siam. Indeed it is from 
this time that their periodic migrations to Siam begin, migra 
tions which lasted down to 1824 and were due to the sustained 
severity of the Burmese.* 

\abtuytX.214, A.genecation ago, in order to heip their claia to 
the Siamese tattooed boat 
oies oat ale om ne foreach tt adie (an ep 

Hllsing cotones were 9 frejeest vat the ingn of Sin uted to appoint 
peal trotcr guard to wateh for them, and to maitain granasies along thee 
oie. The Tahioge addreee! the Ling of Siam ut “the Lord of the Golden 
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There Is no reason to suppose that Nandabayin was not 
above the average of Burmese kings. The dynasty was not 
yet effet: From youth upward he had served with the armies 
and he still led them in person. But he was saddled with an 
impossible legacy. Bayinnaung could win an empire, but even 
himself could not have retained it, for the structure was in- 
organic. The one hope of keeping the country together was 
to evacuate Siam and retrench in every direction, But neither 
Bayininaung nor his energeticson could see it. As there was no 
administration, the only method by which the king could con- 
trol remoter areas was by fighting them periodically, a process 
which used up the only people he could really call his own, the 
population round the capital. There were not sufficient people 
left alive to till the soil there, and remoter areas would not 
send food. In 1596 a plague of field rats destroyed what little 
erop there was; they were of enormous size, and came from 
the west in such numbers that the royal retainers, though 
armed with swords and spears, failed to stop them, and they 
swarmed on to the city granaries, A terrible famine followed, 
and it was only one of a series. Large areas in Lower Burma 
became a desert 

Nandabayin might have held the rest of his kingdom, but 
it was Ayuthia that ruined him. She was now under the 
famous king Pra Naret, called the Black Prince because of his 
swarthy skin, Pra Naret had been ordered to bring a levy 
against the Ava rebellion, but came late, and finding the king 
had already reached Ava, proceeded to ravage the country 
round Pegi city, and returned home with thousands of 
prisoners from the country population. 

By 1503 Nandabayin had made. five inroads into Siam; 
tach further reduced his remaining man-power, but none 
succeeded in taking Ayuthia, He could never: put into the 
field more than a third of the number his father Bayinnaung 
hhad fed, and a third was too few to surround Ayuthia, so that 
instead of the besieged it was the besiegers who starved’ Of 
the men who set forth, usually only half returned; and/in one 


thence the fight was either due taut to Raheng, oc south-aat by Three Pagodan 
Pass, or ym to Tavoy and then ast to Xsnbisi. See FSS 1945 Halliday 
“Tanigration of the Mons into Séat.” 

Probably he could never raise 25,000 men, see “ Numerical Note" pu 34. 
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campaign only a tenth, for the Menam river flooded the 
country for sixty miles around, and the Siamese streamed out 
of Ayuthia in war-canoes, spearing the Burmese as they swarm, 
In the 1593 campaign the king’s son, the yuvaraja, was slain 
on his elephant in single combat with Pra Naret; the Bur- 
mese fled at the sight, and were once more cit to pieces ina 
Jong and terrible retreat.’ After that there were no men left 
to invade Siam: it is Siam which invades Pegu. 

The viceroyships of Chiengmai, Brome, Toungoo, and Ava, 
and the great fiefS like Nyaungyan in. Meikrila district, were 
held by brothers, sons, and nearest kinsmen. In 1505 the 
king, besieged in Pegu by the Siamese, summoned them to his 
aid. After setting out, his son, the prince of Prome, heard 
that the prince of Toungoo had already taken his levy to Begu ; 
instead of joining him there, he went off to capture Toungoo 
town, They were all the same in greater or less degree; 
none of them rallied to the king, Not only was government 
despotic, but even the despots could not unite. If the king 
was not satisfactory, they could have combined to set up 
somebody who was; but instead of trying to keep the country, 
together, each was out entirely for himself? 

The clergy urged that the king must be deposed and that 
there was no religious objection, provided only that his sup- 
planter placed him on a golden throne to be adored by the 
people as a divinity. The prince of Toungoo, first cousin to 
the king, wrote to Arakan proposing 2 joint attack on the 
king and a division of the spoil ; he chose Arakan because it 
was furthest and after getting its loot would return home and 
not be a rival for the throne. ‘The Arakinese shipped @ force 
which occupied Syriam, marched inland, effected a junction 
with the Toungoo levies, and with them besieged Pegu in 1509. 
The garrison deserted wholesale ‘The king’s eldest son went. 


1 Suomus IN. 220, 788x909 Feankfurter "Events in Ayuddhya 696-966." 
Fones Vi. 325, BPP 1gig XIX Saulizre + Jomita on Pegu” 73, Hmarnan Th 97. 
tls doobtfal bow far the concept of a kingdoor had peneteated. In the 
chronicles, every adventurer who becomes independent (e.g, De Brito, p 185, 
‘Gouna-city p. 211) is termed aking. At the Annexation of 1885 auiy pretender 
i wcrc eng Maca a onl a oe cold 
Tees elt w ings coun stung to ed ga he Bgich 
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1 tae th ps ge, epoca at a aie 
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‘over ona promiise of good treatment and was promptly exe- 
cuted. The king gave himself up. 

Hearing that there was a carcass, the king. of Ayuthia 
caine swooping down to see what he could get. “Toungoo left 
the Arakanese to hold Pegu and himself returned home, The 
Arakanese burit Pegn and hid themselves in the woods. He 
of Ayuthia therefore marched on to Toungoo saying "1 wor 
ship Nandabayin as a god and wish to have his divine presence 
evernearme, Givehimup” He of Toungooreplied "'l also 
worship him as a god and will not give him up.” The Siamese 
then besieged Toungoo; to drain the moat, they cata channel, 
Galled Yodayamyaung, into the Paunglaung river, Mean 
While the Arakanese at Pegu waylaid the Siamese supply 
coltimns so that after a month the king of Ayuthia abandoned 
the siege of Toungoo and returned home, losing prisoners 
to the Arakanese ambushes near Pegu. But he received the 
allegiance of the country south of Martaban, 

"The Arakanese deported 3,000 households of the wretched 
Pegu folk and returned with a white elephant and a daughter 
of the fallen king for their royal harem; they also took 
brazen cannon and the thirty bronze images of Ayuthia 
(pp. 168, 268); and retaining Syrian they left it in charge of 
one of their Portuguese mercenaries, Felipe de Brito y Nicote. 
Mahadammayaza, prince of Toungoo, took away the Geylon 
Tooth and stone shadeilt begging bowl (pp. 172-3), and more 
than twelve caravan loads of loot, each consisting of 700 ele- 
phants and horses, 

“The fallen king did not live long, being hurriedly murdered 
‘one night. Bayinnaung’s palace, his radiant buildings decked 
with the spoil of conquered kings, had gone up in fame dur- 
ing the Arakanese occupation, It was 4 pitiful-ending. ‘The 
misery in Pegu beggared description: some of it was due to 
the recent invasions, but much of it was there already, caused 
by decades of insane fighting abroad and the ruin of agriculture 
at home, Jesuits were visiting Burma at the time; they 
write — 


Yet now there are scarcely found in, all that kingdom any men 
for in late tives they have been brought to such misery and 
‘want, that they did eat man’s flesh and Kept public shambles thereat, 
pparonts abstained not from their children, and children devoured 
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their parents, The stronger by force preyed on the weaker, and if 
any were but skin. and bone, yet did they open their entrails to All 
their own and sucked out their brains. (Year 1600, Nicholas 

Pimenta, Hakluy? X 211.) 

Talzo went thither with Philip Brito, and in fifteen days arrived! 
at Syriam, the chief port in Pegu. It ie a lamentable spectacle to 
see the banks of the rivers set with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now 
overwhelmed with ruins of gilded temples and noble edifices; the 
‘ways and fields full of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, killed 
or famisbed or cast into the river, in such numbers that the multitode 
of carcases prohibits the way and passage of uny ship; to omit the 
‘burning and massacres by this the cniellest of tyrants that ever 
breathed (ie.theking of Arakan. Year 1600, Boves, HaSluy!X.316), 

‘The fall of Pegu is (ollowed by sixteen years of petty states, 
Ava, Prome, Toungoo, Syriam, Chiengmai, and others even 
pettier. Some wete held by Bayinnaung’s sons, notably the 
Jord of Nyaungyan, who held Ava, and dreamed of restoring 
themonarchy. He spent his life reducing Mogaung, Mobnyin, 
Bhamo, Mone, and Yawnghwe and actually succeeded in 
getting China to agree to extradite the fgitive Bhamo sawbua,t 
an act which shows the final abandonment of the Chinese 
claim to overlordship in Upper Burma: ‘The Chinese them- 
selves admit that after 1628 Burma sent no more "tribute" 
missions, 

‘The lord of Nyaungyan enclosed three acres near Ava 
with a wall, naming it Aungdintha:i; here every army on 
leaving the capital camped for the first day, trod the auspicious 
earth and made offerings to the maf spirits? He held only 
the country round and above Ava and was uetually on the 
march ‘home from a campaign in Hsenwi when he died in 
1605; his body, embalmed and propped up in its jewelled 
robes on the elephant, was taken homeand buried beside his 
graceful Sandamuni pagoda at Ava* During the funeral 
obsequies, when his body was half consumed in the fire, his 
son Anaukpetlun administered the oath of allegiance to all 
around, 


S Beal 1837 Buiney * Wasa berweers Cita and Burma ¥25, 

att 43. 
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ANAUKPETLUN 1605-28 having all Upper Burma and 
the northern Shans at his back, found little difficulty in con- 
quering the depopulated south In a few years he had de- 
feated his brothers and kinsmen who divided the states of 
Burma between them, 

‘When he took Prome in 1607, and the defenders taid dawn 
their arms, the vanguished lord sat in. splitary state on his 
throne, awaiting the end. But a little page persisted in 
standing by bim with a sword in each hand, defying all 
comers. Anavkpetlun took the lad into his service, and he 
had a great career, dying full of years and honours as the 
eungyi Nandayawta, one of the four ministers of the Hlittaw 
Council. 

In 1610 the king took Toungoo, carrying home to Ava the 
Ceylon tooth, the stone sabeié begging bowl (p. 183), two- 
thirds of the cattle, and many people, including all who had 
been deported to Toungoo from Pegu, Prome, and Ava. 

Syriam alone remained outside his rule. Felipe de Brito 
yf Nicote, the Portuguese mercenary left behind with fifty of 
his compatriots by the Arakanese at Syriam in 160, spent 
some time in repairing the defences Arakan, finding him 
going his own way, sent a flotilla to deal with him, He lay 
in wait for then at Haingyyi island (Negrais) with four ships. 
and when they pur in there he fell upon them at night and 
destroyed them, capturing the crown prince of Arakan who 
headed the expedition, He treated him chivalrously, waiting. 
60 him in person, but he exacted a heavy ransom: before 
letting him go. 

Dé Brito had started life as a cabin boy, but nothing 
‘succeeds like success, and he now sought official recognition, 
going to’ Goa in person, ‘The Viceroy gave him his own, 
nigce in marriage, Dofia Luisa de Saldafia, born of a Javanese 
mother; and he sanctioned most of his proceedinigs ; when he 
did not sanction them, De Hrito simply disregarded orders. 
He returned from Goa with some men and six ships, which 
were needed, for in his nbsence the neighbouring princes, 
Prome and Toungoo, beset Syriam, and Arakan also returned 
to the attack, For some years after his return these attacks 
continued, Once his works were burnt to the bare walls, and 

* Divapawads Yosawinthi 210, 
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‘on another occasion one of his ships, surrounded by swarms of 
Arakanese craft, blew herself up sooner than surrender, 

But finally he was recognised by all around. His son 
received as bride the daughter of the Jord of Martaban, who 
though tributary to Ayuthia was practically independent; 
thus he was allied with the only other important port in 
Burma. He was sow a highly respectable person, the offical 
Portuguese commandant of Syriam, and be built a church; 
he let his chaplains, two Jesuits! convert the heathen, but 
cannot have enforced the process as drastically as was usual 
in Portuguese stations, seeing that he -scems to have been 
liked by the people of the country, for a reason which is 
eusily discernible: he gave them settled government, 

His men consisted of a few score Portuguese with a 
number of Eurasians, negroes, and Malabaris, Most of his 
energy went in preventing smuggling; that is to say, in 
order to get his customs tolls, he kept ships cruising to 
prevent foreign craft from putting in anywhere in. Burma 
save at Syriam. Syriam was already the chief port for the 
interior and now she became the only one, It matle his 
fortune, but it disgusted the interior which had to pay 
increased prices on all foreign goods owing to such un- 
precedented customs efficiency. 

Moreover, he did wrong in undertaking a regular campaign 
of pillaging shrines; thus he removed precious stones from 
the images, melted down the gold, beat it into leaf, and sotd 
it® He would even melt down the bronze bells of pagodas 
to save the expense of importing metal for founding cannon. 
Finally, in 1612 be‘and the lord of Martaban sacked Toungoo, 
and having sacked it he proceeded to ally himself with its 
lord, Natshinnaung, against the king, The king was furious, 
for Natshinnaung was his cousin and vassal, 


Scurce had te heard the news, when casting on the ground his 
own ind veil, he vowed to the idol Biay of Degu (2 paya of Dagan), 
hhe would not enter within hhis gates till thin quarrel was reveoged, 
He marched with 120,000 men [p. 334} having put to sea 460 
vessels of considerable strength ia which were above 6,900 Moors 
Sex note “The Catholié Mino pu x4ge 
3 Hmana I1 208, 

* When he removed’ Damamazedi's great bell (p. x39) from the Shi 
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‘of noted valour... All that was withoot the walls of Syriam be 
‘burnt, but mes with vigorous opposition at that place, notwithsanding 
De firito was quite unprovided, having suffered most of his men 
to go to India, and being scarce of powder. «Tn dhtx distress 
hhe seat a soldier to buy powder at Bengal, and he ran away with 
the money ; and having sent for same to the town of St Thomas 
[Madras], they sent him none, . ... For want of powder there was 
fo firing of cannon, they poured boiling pitch and oll upon the 
‘enemy. His number of men might suffice, having 100 Portuguese 
and 3,000 Pegues, De Brito sends out three ships against the fleet, 
in one of them all the mien were slsin, the twa retired with all theirs 
wounded, ‘The enemy began to undermine the works, and the 
besieged Inboured much, but to small purpose. After the siege 
had lasted 34 days, De Brito sent to beg mercy, but was not 
head... The King of Arakan whom he had so grievously 
offended, Sent s0 all to his assistance, which were all taken by 
the besiegers. The King of Ava gives an assault, and they fought 
three days without intermission, the end of it was, that 700 of the 
besieged were slain, ove Banna whom De Brito had always haboured 
having betrayed him, De Brito was taken, carried to the King, and 
by him ordered to be impaled, and set up in an eminence above 
the fort, that he might the better look to it, ws the King ssid. He 
fived two days in that misery. His wife Dona Luisa de Saldaha 
‘was kept three days fn the river to be cleanied,” because the King 
intended ker for himself, but when abe was brought into his presence, 
she tured on him with such acorn and couraye that his desise for 
her beauty was turned to anger and he ordered. her leg tbe bored 
and Sent ber to Ava among the common slaves... . She waa 
‘neither tall nor slender, but Imd that dash of beauty which is s0 
dangerous in wornen, especally in the maid servants of Asia and 
Goa. . .-. Francis Mander and a nephew of his were areated 2% 
De Bric Manna demanding a reward was soon torn to places, 
the King saying, he that betrayed the man who so much boooared 
him would never be true. Sebastian Rodrigues was coped op 
with a yoke about his neck. At first rhe King desiymed not to spare 
any of the inhabitants of that place, but growing calm, he sent many 
slaves to Ava Then passing by Mariaban he obliged’ that King to 
{sill his own daughter's husband, because he was De Brito’: «im, 
that none of the race might remain. This was the end of that man's 
avarice, who being naked a few years before, was rained to be worth, 
threemillions. ... The enemy confessed they lost at that siege 30,008 


\ see pr 9,19, 474, 209 and cf Kather W 12, A quvea Dathed befoce hee 
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men... . Our Viceroy understanding the danger of Syriam, and 

thinking to relieve it in time, sent thither James de Mendoca Furtado 

‘with five gallos... he came to Mertaban, where in the river 

he found 4 fleet of 20 sail, which after a sharp engagement fied 

except 4 that were taken’ with some meo, from whom be beard 
what had happened at Syriam, so that there was no need to go. 
further. (Year 1613, Stevens’ translation. 111. 191-4 emended from 

Faria y Souse U1, 258-9.) 

‘The inner works at Syriam were brick, but the outer ones 
were a stockade, and the final entry was effected by palling 
down three of the posts with ropes and grappling irons after 
they had been shaken by a mine.! 

During the siege the defenders used hand-grenades, 
Natshinnaung was among them ; he and De Brito once headed 
4 sortie in person and when they retamed, suecessfuul but both 
wounded, blood was streaming over De Brito's legs and boots. 
‘The king, wishing to separate the two, sent a letter promising 
De Brito terms if he would give up Natshinnaung; the bearer 
of the ietter was led blindfold to where they sat together. 
De Brito—probably he could sot read Burmese—hatided the 
letter to Natshinnaung, and after hearing its contents he said 
ta the messenger “Tell your master that we Portuguese keep 
faith, I have given my word to Natshinnaung and 1 cannot 
break it” ‘The king captured a Portuguese galley, cut off 
the crew's ears, and sent one of the earless men to De Brito 
saying “Look at this, and think again whether it will profit 
thee to harbour mine enemy.” Natshinnaung said “1am of 
Burmese race, yet never have I scen man so pitiless. Let me 
ho longer be of his people, make mie one of thy people”; and 
he received baptism from the white priest, De Brito standing 
sponsor. In happier years he had written verse on the 
beinnyin-knget (Kingfisher); those days were gone, and now, 
when the town fell, he asked to die with De Brito, saying 
“He is my brother, I plighted my troth to him and sealed 
it with the dhvethaxk blood-bond"; he was. taken at his 
word? 

De Brito; » sample of the heroic’ scoundrels who built up 
Portuguese dominion in the East, was unserupulots, Tike the 

‘mianan Uh. 274, 
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princes against whom he was pitted. What the common 
people thought of him is shown by his nick-name Nga Zinga, 
meaning, in the patois of the seaports, ""good man” (Panjabi 
changa ~ good), Beyond the fact that he had a good temper, 
we know little of his character; but a few years ago when 
people happened to examine a pagoda in Henzada district 
called Thida, they came across an inscription ssying it was 
built by one Nandabbaya and his sister Supabhadeyi, the 
children of an Arilanese Indy, Sawthada of Launggyet, by’ 
the feringhi Nga Zings, king of Syriam 
"Anaukpetitin spent a month at Syriam settling affairs. He 
sent the Portuguese captives into the interior (pp 208, 349) 
with the crews, mostly Mshomedan, of few ships which 
were affliated to De Brito and had retumed to port thinking 
hye was still there. Martaban and the country dawn to Ye 
in Moultmein district paid homoge. He deported the leading 
families of Ye to live in the palace as hostages, and sent his 
brother to garrison the town. Its suzerain, the king of 
‘Ayathia, at once drove him out but Anaukpetlun regained the 
town and tried to take ‘Tenasserim, a wealthier port than 
Syriam. The Siamese were aided by 4o Portuguese who, 
desirous of avenging De Brito, put to sea with 70 slaves in 
four galliots and utterly defeated 300 Burmese craft with & 
Joss of 2,000 men? So in 1614 the king abandoned the siege 
of Tenasserim, But be retained Tavoy, and successfully inter= 
fered among his quarrclling kinsmen at Chiengmai, setting 
his nominee on its throne in 1615. In anger at the king of 
‘Arakan's demand for the cession of some islands on the 
order, he raided Sandoway, and then in 1616 he grew 
nervous, 


Fearing his enemies the kings of Siam and Arakan should come to 
‘an accommodation with the Portuguese, he sent ambassadors to settle 
it peace with us (the Portuguese} excusing the telling of De Sirito, 
‘flering to restorethe prisoners be had taken, ms to assist us against 
the kiay of Aralan, of whose great trearare he desired thing for 


| RSASA to1s 33. The pagods was built im the year of hie death. At they. 
were old enough to build in 1615, they amet have bees born about 533%, tong. 
Jefore De trite came wo Syeiam. Not iniprobably Sawada way handmalden 
Jnthe Arakanese palace, 
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himself, but the white elephant. ‘The viceroy accepted the ambas- 
sadors' proposals, and sent back with them Martin de Costa Faleam 
(o ratify the agreement. He spent many days in soliciting an hour's 
audience; at length it was appointed at midnight, and he was led in 
the dark to a place where they ordered him to speak, for the king 
heard; he spoke and saw no king nor heard no answer. He 
signified the desire’ he had of seeing the king, and was ordered to 
wait his going abroad. He went out one day upon an elephant, and 
knowing Falcam waited in the atreet to see him, never so much as 
tamed his oyes that way... so the ambassadors retimed to Goa 
‘without conciuding anything. (Year 1616, Sfevens 111. 255.) 
‘The reason for his behaviour to the Portuguese envoy was that 
he had ceased to be nervous 
In 1619 he received in full Hluttaw court at Pegu envoys 
from Bengal, Achin, and the English East India Company in 
idras! They were greeted by noblemen in galleys with 
fifty oars a side, and were housed in accordance with their 
respective importance, the two Englishmen ranking lowest. 
The Englishmen came not to open trade but to recover the 
estate of one of their commercial travellers who, being in 
Chiengmai when the king captured it in 1615, was, together 
with his samples, taken away like all foreigners to Pegu, and 
though reasonably treated, had died. ‘The English envoys 
spoke through a Portuguese slave of the king's; they found 
the governor of Syriam “in great state bedeckt, with jewels in 
his ears with gold rings, with rich stones on his fingers, being 
a white man and of very good understanding"; but they 
complained of having continually to give bribes, “ for in this 
Place there is nothing to be done or spoken, or any business 
performed without bribes," and they found it difficult to achieve 
any results, for although everyone from the king downwards 
made fair promises, none of these promises were 
The Burmese government had scheduled the deceased's 
estate and had collected some of his debts, but the king 
objected to returning them, saying that no English ships 
had ever come to his country, and until they did, and brought 
trade to his people, he would not give up the estate, Yet 
finally he gave it up, and sent the two envoys back with a 
etter written on palm leaf, asking for English ships to: come 
and trade, and with the letter were a ruby ring, two mats, two 
betel boxes, and other presents. 
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The envoys had been kept waiting six months under strict 
surveillance, while their money ran out and they were in mortal 
terrot of the king who would not let them go, “for what men 
‘soever come into his country, he holds them but as his slaves, 
neither can any man go out of his country without his leave, 
for he hath watch both by land and water, and he of himself is 
a tyrant, and cannot eat before he hath drawn blood from some 
of his people with death or otherwise.” 

From about 1627 onwards both the English and Dutch 
Fast India Companies had branches. in. Burma under junior 
representatives, ‘These branches were closed from time: to 
time, and although profits were occasionally considerable, 
steady trade was impossible because of the disturbed state off 
the country. The English were at Syriam, Ava and Bhamo, 
the Dutch at Syriam, Pegu and Ava. Little trade was done 
and in 1677 both companies withdrew (p. 203) 

‘Anaukpetlun restored the monarchy and regained control 
from Tavoy and Chiengmai in the south to Bhamo in the north, 
including Kenghung and other Shan states which are now in 
Vinnan. At his death he was thinking of renewing the old 
adventure against Ayuthia. His methods were as drastic 
as those of Nandabayin; they were the methods of every 
energetic Burmese king. His people in delighted terror said 
he had only to wave his sword and the tide would! stop* 
Yet he hada gentler side; in 1622 he set up at his palice a 
great bell (p, 145) with an inscription in Burmese and Talaing 
which says that it was placed under a double roof where the 
sound could reach his ears and all who had a grievance could 
strike it and claim his attention. Among his courtiers was 
Zeyyayandameik (son of Thondaunghmu, p. 125), who had 
served the lords of Toungoo, writing a song on Natshinnaung 
(p. 188), and now wrote an adulatory ode on his new master, 
Natshinnaung’s slayer, 

‘After 1613 the king had practically deserted Ava; and it 
looks as if he intended to retain Pegu as the permanent 
capital, for in the year of his death he had the remainder 
of his household brought from Ava to Pegu. Among them 
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vere ten ladies of his harem. Hisson, prince Minredeippa, had 
a liaison with one of these, the Kengtung arwhaa’s daughter, 
and when concealment was no longer possible, the eunuchs told 
the king. The guilty pair confessed. His Majesty pointed 
out to the young man that what he had done was high treason 
and merited roasting alive. Fearing that this would actually 
happen, the tad collected a party of followers with sticks 
and knives, entered the king's room at night, and did him to 
death 


Minredeippa 1628. At once the ministers summoned a 
general assembly of the court, Early action was necessity, 
and they took it: they elected the parricide to the throne 
Theie reasoning was that the king’s brothers, his natural 
successors, were away campaigning in the Shan states—at 
one time they had gone as far as Kenghung, north-east of 
Kengtung—and the kingdom would be in turmoil before they 
could be recalled. Public morality apart, the reasoning was 
invalid, for young Minredeippa had not the wit to hold 2 
throne, whereas his two uncles were mature men, each in 
command of an army, and the news reached them easily in 
nine days. So far from avoiding disorder, the decision of the 
assembly caused it The country respected the uncles, for 
they were men of authority ; it knew nothing of Minredeippa, 
and half» dozen governors took the opportunity to revolt. 
Deprived of support from Lower Burma, the two uncles had to 
waste sixteen months reducing the north country. Meanwhile 
they seized the families of the Upper Burma companies in the 
palace Guard, making the fact known in Pegu, and thus 
shaking the allegiance of Minredeippa's guards. He had 
not the courage to leave his palace and attack them, ‘Town 
after town fell to them, and when they surrounded Ava, 
Minredeippa, foreseeing their success, decided 0 fice 10 
Arakan; but his own followers, in disgust at his cowardice 
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and tyramy, seized him and sent a deputation to Ava asking 
‘Thalun, one of the uncles, to take the throne. He did so, and 
immediately on arriving in Pegu executed Minredeippa, sternly 
rejecting his plea to be allowed to become.a monk. 


THALUN 1629-48 was crowned with great ceremony at 
Pegu, surrounded by Burmese, Shan, and Talaing fords. But 
while he was still in the coronation palace, the men in charge 
of building his monasteries plotted’ with Moulmein Talaings 
and rushed the armoury, A few hundred Kaunghan (p. 347) 
of the Guard drove them out; they fled to Moulmein, held it 
in force for some time, and were executed in large numbers. 
‘This led to a Talaing exodus into Siam; envoys! were sent 
asking the king of Sian to extradite them, but he refused. 

In 1635 the king was again crowned at Ava and moved 
the palace there. Thereafter it remains the capital, The 
Delta. had lost its advantages now that the idea of attacking 
Ayuthia was dead, and Pegu ceased tobe a seaport when, 
about 1600, the silting up of the river was complete. ‘The 
proper site to move to was Syriam, but the court did not 
realise that the country’s future lay on the seacoast (p! 249)- 
The move to’Ava signifies the abandonment of Tabinshwehti's 
dream of a national kingship. The attempted coalescence 
with the Talaings had failed, and the court relapsed into. its 
tribal homeland, Upper Burma 

‘The king appointed as yavaraja (crown prince) the brather 
who had loyally supported him jn the march from the Shan 
states to the throne; bat the brother died in 1547, tn the 
same year the king's son Shintalok, abetted by Tavoy men in 
the household, seduced some of the Guard and drove his father 
out of the paluce, He fled to a neighbouring monastery, and 
several hundred monks defended him with sticks until ‘his 
other sons brought up armed men, It was a month before he 
could retake the palnce, as the traitors had the cannon there. 
He had to improvise cannon out of ingyix wood (Pewtacme 
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suavis), Shintalok tried to Sight his way out but was shot 
dead on his elephant, ‘The defence collapsed and the rebels 
met their end under the elephants’ fect Elephants who knew 
their work would toss and worry a man for some time before 
despatching him, and the kings kept them especially for the 
purpose. 

‘Hearing of this plot, the raja of Manipur raided Thaungdut 
on the Chindwin river, and a levy had to be sent there. 
But the reign was generally peaceful, and the king set himself 
to stabilise conditions after the terrible wars of his predecessors, 
which Jelt the country anemic fora century. The Delta had 
suffered: most, and it is possibly the depopulation of Pegu 
which made the court return to Upper Burma The return 
restored Kyaukse to importance, and Thalun proceatied to re- 
constmect its canal administration. He went further, over- 
hatiling the revenue administration of the whole country, and 
compiling the Revenue Inquest of 1638, the first in Burmese 
history (p. 269). How far he originated is uncertain, but if he 
did no more than restore the rough organisation which had 
been shattered, he would still be entitled to rank as one of the 
best kings 

How destructive was the disorder which overwhelmed 
Burma is shown by the history of the Shwesettaw shrine in 
‘Minbu district. If was one of the holiest imaginable, for it 
contains (sie) two of Buddha's footprints Yet during the 
sixteenth century, 40 great was the depopulation caused by the 
Siamese wars, 0 little was the intercourse with Arakaty over 
the An Pass, the approaches to which include Shwesettaw, that 
even this famous spot was entirely forgotten. ‘The king wished 
it to be found, and in 1638 the famous Taungbila sayadaw, 
with several other monks visited the place, succeeded in finding 
the footprints overgrown with serub jungle, and restored the 
shrines 

The Taungbila sayudaw received from the king the title 
‘Tipitakalankara for his learning; he wrote Wethandayapyo a 
poetical version of the Vessantara jataka story of the Buddha, 
several Pali works, and Amedawpon, 4 collection of answers he 
gave to the king on questions of church and state; leaving the 
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fine monastery built him by the princes, he spent the closing 
years of his life in solitude on Tanngbila Hill near Sagaing: 
‘One of his pupils, Mundigotha, also was an author, The 
king's daughter, Shwehsindu, wrote a number of yadu verses, 
and the king himself kept under his pillow a golden casket 
containing a paitson yadu poem written for him by a monk, 
Shin. Karavika; he admired it so much that he learnt it by: 
heart for it began “May the fourfold power of the king, the 
god of men, shaded by the white umbrella, increase day by 
day and...” Another monk, Shin Kumara Kassapa, who 
dwelt in the Minkyaungdaik at Pahkangyi in Pakokku district, 
wrote Dhammarasipyoand Dhammayazapyo. Shin Thanhko 
wrote a poem on the royal elephant, and many songs, including 
‘one ont prince Minredeippa (p. 192). 

These are trivialities, but the work of the minister Kaingsa 
isof importance. His friend the Taungbila sayadaw suggested 
he should write. a law-book. On proceeding to do so he was 
struck with the fact that the ancient lawgiver Manu is not 
mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures, which is natural seeing 
that he is a Hindu myth and has no connection with Buddha. 
‘As Manu's personality was unscriptural, Kaingsa. discarded 
him, but as a law-book in his own name would carry no weight 
and it was necessary to have a halo of tradition, he induced 
the king to grant him the title of Mant. Then, in the name 
of Manu (p. 238) he proceeded to write the Manusarashwemin 
or Maharaja diammathat, the first law-book written in Burmese, 
It is based on Bayinnauig’s compilations (p. 171) and on the 
preceding Talaing dhammathats, but it substitutes Burmese 
ideas on, for instance, inheritance, for theirs, which were still 
fargely Hindat 

“The king’s principal foundation is the Yazamanisula 
(Kaunghmudaw) pagoda at Sagaing, sometimes called the 
‘breast pagoda” owing ta a silly attiological tale; it is of 
Cingatese pattern, In it he enshrined a golden Buddha image 
of his own weight and Bayinnaung’s Ceylon tooth and stone 
shabeil: begging bowl (p, (85). It is surrounded by a palisade 
of stone posts, doubtless @ descendant of those at the Bhilsa 
topes in Gwalior and of the forest of taller columns which 
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surround the dagobas at Anuradhapura in Ceylon; each post is 
six feet high and cight inches in diameter, with a little eup 
hollowed out of the side at the top so as to contain bil lights; 
in former days the pagoda seems to have been gilded,’ and at 
night it must have been an imposing sight, with the little 
lights from 802 posts flickering on the huge golden dome. 
The slaves dedicated to it were Shan captives from Chiengruai, 
‘Anan and Hmaingpun* When seeking an auspicious time 
for raising the spire, the king was told there was. none, the. 
‘omens showed he would die, and bis son would raise the spire. 
He threatened to burn the soothsayer with all his family if he 
survived the appointed day, but he did not survive it, and the 
spire was raised by his son. 


PINDALE 1648-61 is called Ngatatdayaka because ‘he 
built the Ngatatkyi shrine in Saguing district, containing a very 
large sitting Buddha image. 

When the Ming dynasty 1368-1644 of China was over 
thrown, Yung-li, last of the Ming race, was pressed down by 
weight of numbers into Yunnan, fighting gallantly. Here he 
maintained himself for some years. In his extremity he levied 
requisitions on Hsenwi and Some of the border towns such as 
Maingmaw? which, finding the burden excessive, suddenly 
exhibited great loyalty to Burma. The king therefore sent 
levies which took hostages and prevented the exactions from 
coming further south. Near Téngyiich in 1658 Yung-li's armies 
made their last stand for the old cause and were defeated; he 
sought refuge at Bhamo, asked its sawizie to intercede for bien 
as he wished to take refuge in Ava, and he sent a hundred iss 
of gold (365 Ib.) to the king. The king said Yung-li could be 
sent up if he were properly secured. The saciwu knelt when 
communicating these orders to Yung-li, for he was ani emperor, 
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and sent him and his family with their 700 disarmed followers 
by barge to Ava, their horses going overland. 

‘Yung-li paid homage and was allowed to live with his 
followers at Sagaing, but they were virtually prisoners, and 
the remnant of the Ming armies, hearing of their plight, tried 
to rescue them, Infinitely worse was the plague of freebooter 
armies which had broken out in China during the change of 
dynasty. ‘These swarmed through the provinces from Sstich'uan 
downwards, but one of their chiefs who had set up as king 
there was killed and they soon learnt by bitter experience that 
it did not pay to plunder the Manchus They looked for 
easier prey, occupied Mone and Yawnghwe, defeated a Burmese 
army at Wetwin near Maymyo, and took Taungbalu and 
Tada-u close to Ava, inflicting severe loss on the Burmese, 
many of whom were drowned by the weight of their hamess 
when fleeing across the Myitnge river. They plundered the 
villages, killing men, carrying off women and burning 
monasteries, while the monks fled in terror to the woods. At 
Jength they were driven away from Ava by the help of the 
feringhi gunners, with the loss of a chief who was killed by a 
jJingal-shot from the walls,and they retired to Mone. Yung-liwas 
pitifully apologetic and explained that all this was done without 
his authorisation. For the next three years the Chinese 
continued to build stockades under the walls of Ava, and 
ravaged Upper Burma from Yawnghwe, occupying Wundwin 
itv Meiltila district. “The population took refuge in the western 
uplands to avoid massacre, The Chinese raisded Pagan, drove 
off every Burmese army and even captured some of the 
princes, 

The king niled over much the same area as Bayinnaung 
and had the same resources at his disposal, Bayinnaung would 
have found a speedy remedy ; he would have marched a large 
force anid exacted such reprisals that no Chinaman would have 
dared show his face across the frontier for a generation. But 
the king was spiritless und commanded no real following out- 
side his homeland, 

“The lord of Martaban,! indeed, started out with 3,000 men 
toaid Ava, but the Talaings had no heart in the business and 
deserted on the march. The punishment. for desertion was 
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burning alive in batches Their indignant Idinsmen rose, fired 
Martaban, drove the Burmese out, and went off into Siam, 
6,000 souls in all, including families and prisoners, The 
frontier guards reported to the king of Siam who sent lords 
mim to greet them, men of their own race who kad long siice 
heen settled in Siam. He granted gracious audience to their 
eleven leaders in the palace at Ayuthia, and allotted them 
lands, 

Taking advantage of a lull in the inroads of the Chinese, 
the Burmese retaliated by invading Siam, hoping to get if not 
these Talaings at least substitutes for them They received 
no help from their Chiengmai lieges, who, finding Ava power 
Jess, had already made overtures asking Siam to aiid them in 
case of attack from the Chinese freebooters in the Shan states, 
‘The Burmese advanced by the Ataran river and Three Pagodas 
Pass in Moulmein district towards Kanburi stockade, But 
they never reached it, being severely repulsed, and in their 
retreat they were ambushed in the passes, Such of them as 
were not left on the ground erided their days in slavery to the 
Siamese, 

The Talaings had fled into Siam because they well knew 
they were too weak to stand against Burmese vengeanice. 
‘This, though there is some excuse for the king's failure to 
get levies from the Delta, there is none for his failitre to get 
its rice which could easily have been brought up stream. He 
needed that rice, for Kyaukse, the granary of Upper Burma, 
was in the hands of the Chinese. But he sat with folded 
hands while they roamed the !and at will, the crops could not 
be sown, the city granaries ran low, and the Guards and 
palace staff’ were plunged into mourning by the massacre of 
their Kinsmen in the villages, They could get no food to eat, 
and finally they found that the royal concubines had cornered 
what rice there was and were selling it at iniquitous prices 
The king exercised no control, and when they appealed to 
him, he moumfully said he could not theip them. ‘They ap- 
proached his brother Pye who at once marched on the palace. 
‘The king in bis inner chamber, hearing the drums, sent his 
eunuchs' to see what was toward. ‘They told him, and he ran, 
to hide while the queen with her son aged eight and grandson 
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aged four remained on the couch of state. Pye-and bis men 
entered the palace, cutting down some twenty men and women, 
Pye said "Brother, 1 wish thee no harm, but these things 
cannot be Many a time have the ministers called me, and 
now I'must do as they say.” The queen entreated him, say 
ing "Be king but spare our tives, We will end our days in 
feligion Let the children become monks.” But Pye shook 
his head, saying " When have our family been monks? ‘They 
will only throw off the robe, Yet will I do you no harm, 
remembering the oath T sware to our father." He kept them 
ina royal house, sending. them food daily, But after a few 
weeks the court said “There cannot be two suns in the sky," 
and he drowned‘ the king, the queen, and their little son and 
grandson in the Chindwin river. The shrine they had set up 
north of the town to the Yazapita nat spirit was also destroyed, 
for it had plotted evil. 


PYE 1661-72 was troubled in heart over these terrible 
events and after summoning the monks and listening to the 
Jaw he said to them “1 had no wish to be king, but the 
ministers and captains insisted that they had no refuge but 
me. Even as the Lord himself is bound by his clergy, so 
must I hearken to the voice of my people." The monks did 
not gainsay him, for he spoke the truth. They represented 
the public conscience, and every good king strove to win their 
approval. 

He held an investiture, giving bis uncle the right to ride 
ina palanguin and bestowing golden swords, fiefs, titles and 
privileges on many, including merchants; the most precious 
title, Thettawske, conferred on one person only, meant “he 
towhom the king. grants long life,” for its holder, alone of 
all men, was exempt from being put to death out of hand. 
Travellers® have often described the dignity of the Burmese 
court when, through the great hall with its golden pillars, 
amidst audible silence, while every head, as far as eye could 
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see, was bowed to the ground, the king would stride along in 
solitary grandeur, his vestures stiff with gold and jewels, hald- 
ing in his hand a gold-sheathed sword. Scenes such as this 
lingered in the imagination of the people, who felt that 
far away from their poor little huts, above the dulness of 
their lives, rose the Golden Palace, enshrining their king 
amid magnificence such as they had never dreamed of save 
in a fairy tale, Men five largely by sentiment, and that 
sentiment was satisfied to the full in the mystery and splendour 
of the kingship. 

King Pye stopped. profiteering among the harem women, 
so that his Guards did not have to go without food for three 
days at-a time as under his predecessor ; but otherwise his 
success was not perceptibly greater. The Siamese, with 
Martaban, Tavoy and Chiengmai levies in their army, raided 
Syriam and Pegu, carrying off the population in crowds! “The 
Chinese ravages continued with undiminished intensity. The 
coitrt suspected Yung-li of complicity and the king decided to. 
summon all his 700 followers to the Tupayon pagoda at 
Sagaing (p. 100), administer the oath of allegiance, and scatter 
them in small parties in different villages. They would not go 
unless the -sasbroa of Mong Si in north Hsenwi, whom they 
trusted, was allowed to accompany them. At the pagoda they 
were surrounded by royal troops and the sawdwa was being 
taken away from them when, suspecting treachery, he seized a 
sword from one of the Guards and laid about him. The 
Chinese did likewise. Thereupon musketeers of the Goard 
mowed them down and the survivors were executed to a man 
by the king's order. ‘The king sent Yungli a reassuring 
message with meat and drink but reproached him for his 
retinue’s conduct, and Yung-li said “ They did wrong and were 
punished. Lowe thee my life and ask only to be left in peace.” 

In time the Chinese freebooters wore themselves out and. 
the iron hand of the Manchu dynasty fell on the remnants. In 
1662 the Yiinnan viceroy came with 20,000 ten and, halting 
at Aungbinle in Mandalay district, sent m herald summoning 
the king to surrender Yung-li or take the consequences, 
‘This was the pass to which things had conie through lack of 
Judgment in admitting Yung-li and lack of manhood in repel- 
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ling the Chinese. The king called 4 council ; he pointed out 
‘that in 1446 the Burmese had surrendered Thonganbwa (p. 
199), in 1601 the Chinese had surrendered the Bhamo sqwézee 
(p. 184), and it was therefore in accordance with precedent to 
sitrrender Yung-li The ministers agreed and, disregarding 
the solemn fact that Yung-li had been admitted to allegiance, 
they delivered him up to meet his doom.) 


“The king was succeeded by his son NARAWARA 1672-3 
who died young. Before the breath was out of his body his 
sister, some eunuchs and some ministers prevented all com- 
munication between the inner and outer palace and proceeded 
to choose a successor. They went through the list of the 
dead king's brothers, objecting to one that he drank, to another 
that he was overbearing, and thus by a process of elimination 
there remained only a blameless cousin called MINRE- 
KYAWDIN 1673-98. Having made him sit on the throne, 
they announced the king's death and administered the water 
of allegiance. Two of the princes objected and were immedi- 
ately led away by the executioners After that, everyone 
loyally drank the water. Perhaps the new king was really. 
the best choice; perhaps he was a puppet for those who chose 
him: they figured in his first honours list. 

A fortnight later a kinsman rushed the palace with some 
companies of the Guard who had not been won over by the 
clique, but they were all cut down, The Byedaik Privy 
Council Chamber was red with their blood, and the entrances 
to the palace roof were choked with their corpses, as some of 
them tried to take refuge on the rool The survivors were 
dealt with according to precedent. Men remembered the 
horror of those days, and the executions that followed ; 
they told how the palice halls were haunted by the ghosts 
of the slain, 

‘The reign produced one historical work, the Jatapon, 
Which gives the horoscopes of the kings of Burma and is of 
great importance because its dates are more reliable than those 
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of other histories. Every three years or so the gertisons 
would be relieved in foreign stations, such as Martaban and 
Chiengmai, Qecasionally a petty Shan revolt would be 
crushed, of a sawirea would abscond to Yunnan which would 
give him up ; the court had a way of appointing its, favourite 
of the native family who had lived at court over the head of 
the natural heir, and this would cause trouble. A foray 
‘would oceasionally'be made into Ayuthia, In 1695. minister 
from Ayuthia deserted with five elephants and a hundred men 
and took service under the king. Or some of the foreign 
deportees would revolt, as the Siamese did at Salin in Minbu 
district in 1680. Sometimes a member of the royal familly 
would have to be drowned. But these are the normul events 
of any reign. 

European trade centred in Siam and Malaya at places such 
as Mergui (p 189) which, save under Bayinnaung 151-81, 
was in Siamese hands till 1765. ‘The Portuguese ceased to 
count after 1641 when they were expelled from Malacca by 
the Dutch, but there is still a colony of their deséendants, with 
high-sounding names they cannot pronounce, round the Catholic 
church at Mergui, The merchants of Golconda carried the 
India trade thither ; the king of Siam and his minister, Phaulkott, 
a Greck, wishing to oust them and get the carrying trade for 
thelr own ships, employed interlopers, ie. Englishmen indepen- 
dent of the East India Company. Thus Bumeby figures as 
Governor of Mergui among the seven commissioners appointed 
by the king of Siam in 1686 to administer the port and province, 
ahd Samuel White, another of the commissioners, was Port 
Officer 1683-7. But the East India Company depeiided for 
{ts security on the king of Golconda and pérsueded their 
principal shareholder, James II, to claim Mergul in 1687. 
It could have been seized without great ill will on the part 
of the townsfolk had not some of the English held a banquet 
aboari! a ship in the harbour, getting dead drunk, and firing 
broadsides at every toast, broadsides which, if you please, 
were loaded with ball, The townsfolk took reprisala, killing 
some sixty other English who were ashore, 

James II. was also actuated by a desire to forestall Louis 
XIV. Four companies of French infantry built a fort and 
garrisoned Mergui during 1688 by arrangement with the 
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king of Siam who played off the European nations against 
each other. ‘The name French Bay, on the easter side of 
King Island, the largest island in the Mengui group, com: 
memorates the fact that it was for a few years about this time 
the rendezvous of French warships. With the: death of the 
Siamese king and the murder of Phaulkon in 1688, the 
Siamese ceased to favour the French, and in_any case the 
French before ong had no energy to spare for the Farther 
East. 

After 1687 the English continued ‘to trade in Mergul to'a 
certainvextent. The Dutch remained predominant; they had 
the tin monopoly but based their trade on Malacca, and 
Mengui deciined, Sea piracy was everywhere rampant, some 
fof the worst rogues being European renegades, especially 
Dutchmen After 1765 Mergui declined still further by 
passing into the hands of the Burmese whose control spoilt 
the averland route to Ayuthia* 

The French Compagnie des Indes hada branch at Syriam 
fn 1688; its existence, though interrupted at times, Iasted 
nearly a century.’ The Burmese tried to make the English re- 
establish the branches which had been closed (p. 191); the go- 
between was a half-caste Portuguese, and as the English would 
never trouble to send a proper representative the proposal fell 
through, although in 1688 the governor of Syriam himself 
wrote asking them to settle there. A few years later the 
king-received in his gardens at Ava the following, brought by 
Fleetwood and Sealey who prostrated themselves nine times 
in the shihke position as they approached him:— 

“Letter from the Nathaniel Higginson Kage ete Governoar of Fort 
St George to the King of Ava: 

‘To his Imperiall Majesty, who blesseth the noble City of Ava, 
with his Presence, Emperour of Emperours, & excelling the Kings 
Ol the East & of the West, in glory & honodt. « « « 

‘The tame of so glosous an Emperoar, the Lond of Power & 
Riches, being spread through the whole Earth, all Nations resort 
to view the splendor of your greatness, &, with yout Majesty's 
Subjects, to partake of the blessings, which God Almighty has 
bestowed upon your Kingdoms, above all others; your Majesty has 


LYHRS igr7 Parnivall ** From China to Perm and ld "Samuel White, 
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‘been pleased to grant especial! favours to the Honorable English 
Company, whose servant Tam ; & now send to present before the 
footstool of your Throse, a few Toys, a3 an acknowiedyment of 
your Majesty's goodness; which I beg your Majesty to accept, é 
to vouchsafe an Audience to my Servants, & a gracious Answer to 
my Petition. 

1 humbly pray your Majesty's fountain of goodness to contimie 
your wonted favours to the Right Honourable English Company 
& pray your Majenty to give me leave to send a Factor, next 


‘small Sloop, called St Anthony and St Nicholis to go fram Ackeen 
to Bengall, laden with divers Commodity’s; .. - the said Sloop 
was fortanately arrived within your Majesty's Kingdoms, d calli 
there for Wood & Water, your Officers not knowing who she be- 
longed to, bad taken care, by your Majesty's Onder, for the safe 
Tepe otis Soop & Gene 11 Pars ml set Be 
Factors, Edwand Fleetwood and James. Lesly, & humbly pray 
Majenty to case Bartholemew Rodcjucs “his People, & Chat 
Sloop & Cargo, to be delivered to my said Factors...» 

Severall Englishmen, who, in former Years, have been ia your 
Majesty's Kingdoms, & hive obtained liberty of returning, doe 
declare the grestness of your Majesty's glory. Hf there benny now 
remaining under the misfortune of Captivity, T humbly beg your 
Majesty will please to grant their liberty, that they may apread the 
fame of your Majesty's splendid Greatness, from the rising Sun to 
the setting Sin. 

Adrian Tilbury, a Merchant of this place, was my Servant for 
many Yeats, He made x Voyuge from bence to Martabon 4 there 
ddyed ; hie Widow hath acquainted me, that your Majesty's Governours 
have according to the ustall Justice of your Majesty's laws secarest 
hhis Estate, being a Stranger. 1 humbly beg: your Majesty will be 
pleased to onder the same to be delivered to my Factors, for the use 
of his Widow & Orphan... 

And if your Majesty will grant me feave to build a small Ship, or 
two, 1 will send my People the nest Yeas for that purpose. 

‘Your Majesty's moat humble 
‘and Devoted Servant 
Nat. Higginson. 


2 


Dated in Fort St George 
the 10th Sept. 1695." 


‘This English version of the letter was the office copy, The 
issue copy which went to Ava was in Portuguese, because the 
slaves whom the king kept at Ava as interpreters were: half 
caste Portuguese. 

As Tilbury was an alien dying intestate his estate had 
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escheated to the crown; the Company did not object, for it 
was their own custom, and the property would be restored 
fon cause being shown (p, 190), But the rest af the letter, 
stcipped of diplomatic phraseology, constitutes an indictment. 
Governor Higginson offered to re-open the branch at Syriam, 
not because he wanted it but because the king of Burma 
wanted it. The king wanted foreigners to trade in his ports, 
and since the English would not come he waited till a ship, 
‘St. Anthony and St. Nicholas, affiliated to them, strayed into 
his ports, and then selzed her in order to attract their atten 
tion. 

Indeed seafaring men tended to give Burma x wide berth, 
‘There were better markets at Malacca, Achin,and Tenasserim, 
and at these places foreigners received good treatment. They 
hhad reason to doubt the treatment they would get in Burma, 
No skipper likes paying his crew all the wages due whea 
giving them liberty to go ashore ina foreign port; he likes to 
retain a balance lest they should desert, and in some navies he 
is bound by regulation to do so. But the governors of 
Burmese ports had a way of insisting that crews should be 
paid in full before landing, and then encouraging them to 
desert. If a sailor married a woman of the country, the 
governor would claim him as a Burmese subject, alleging that 
the husband takes the wife's nationality, A shipmaster could 
not get his men back, or if he did he had to pay the Burmese 
officials for cach man they returned. It was, the king's 
regular policy to retain every foreigner he could (p: 349} If 
a ship was deiven on to the coast by weather the Burmese 
government regarded her as a windfall, confiscated her, and 
enslaved the crew. They argued that under their law anyone 
who saved another from drowning had the right to possess him 
as a slave, in the sume way a weather-beaten ship owed her 
life to the port which gave her shelter, therefore the prince 
of that port had a right to seize her. if a ship tnerely 
touched at a Burmese port for water without being expressly 
consigned there, she was seized and the crew enslaved on the 
same reasoning’ But here as in so much else the harshness 

1 Year 1755, Dalzymple T, 192i year 178 Sonnarat (od) TH; 49: year 
ayia, TP 1290 Cover Tes Prangais 0 Biemarie” 199, 208: year 1608, 
Sanpérmao 62, ‘The custom continued mil the Treaty of Vandabo iis 1836, 
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of the rulers was mitigated by the humanity of the monks: if 
the distressed mariner wandered into x monastery he was safe, 
for the monks would bind up his wounds, feed him, clothe him, 
and send him as if in sanctuary with letters of commendation 
from monastery to monastery till he could reach Syriam, there 
to avait the chance of some passing ship," 

‘The orders passed by the Burmese court on Govemor 
Higginson's letter were that the restoration of a ship and crew, 
though contrary to all law and precedent—*‘it is such as has 
never yet been granted "would be conceded as a special case 
on the understanding that the Company reopened its branch 
at Syriam; the Company was granted its former site, with 
dock space, and a rebate of one-third off the customs duties, 
which were usually 10 per cent. ad ualorem, exclusive of heavy 
perquisites. Two years later neither the ship nor the crew 
had been restored, and Governor Higginson had to send a 
second mission under Bowyer in 1697 with exactly the same 
objects* He wanted to export teak, rice, and saltpetre. In 
practice he was allowed to export teak, but in theory it was 
prohibited, rice was allowed only in sufficient quantities to feed 
a crew, and the very idea of allowing the export of saltpetre 
was so unthinkable that the ministers could not even mention 
it to His Majesty. 

The English factory was established at Syriam in 1709 und 
lasted till 1743 (p. 213). ‘They imported fire-arms for govern- 
ment, piece-goods, hats and other European wares, areca, and 
coconuts from the Nicobars; they exported ivory, lac, pepper, 
cardamum, beeswax, fur, cutch, any amount of raw cotton and 
silk, together with such jewels, silver, lead, copper, iron, tin 
and earth-oil as could be got in spite of the prohibition, 
Moreover, they were allowed to use as much teak as they liked 
for building ships at Syriam and they built many, the favourite 
type being brigantines of 40-50 tons. 


Year 1727, Hamilton 16, 
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SANE 1698-1714, son of his predecessor, built the Manating 
pagoda in Sagaing district. In 1707 he sent levies to raid 
Sandoway. In 1703 deserters from Ayuthia and in 1709 from 
Viengchang took service at Ava owing to some quarrel with 
the king of Siam. 

‘The authors of the reign are Vazathuriya, minister of land 
revenue, and two monks, Shin Zinaramaand Shin Aggatha- 
mala; the last dwelt at Shwekyetyet and his supporter, the 
Twinthin minister, would never bring him. to the king’s notice 
lest worldly success should spoil him. ‘They wrote verse and 
commentaries, 


TANINGANWE 1714-33, son of his predecessor, built the 
Lawkamanaung pagoda at Ava. At his accession his uncle, 
ord of Pagan, rebelled and fled to the hills east of Pegu: In 
1721 the first Christian missionaries landed: the king gave 
them presents for the Pope' in 1724 Mg Kala compiled the 
‘Yazawingyi chronicle ; itis an important work, based on earlier 
sources, and similarly large portions of its own text are incor- 
porated verbatim in the narrative of the Hmannan Yasawin, 
In 1725 Chiengmai revolted against grinding Burmese taxation 
and successfully resisted recapture, although the king ordered 
molten silver to be poured down the throats of officers who 
hhad taken bribes from the rebels and failed in their duty. 


MAHADAMMAYAZA-DIPATI 1733-52, the son of his 
predecessor, bad a minister, Padethayaza, who had written 
verse in the two preceding reigns and now proceeded to do so 
‘on one of the royal princesses and on the Siamese embassy 
{p 214); he accompanied the king to Pegu in 1752 and died 
at Syriam, In 1736 the Shinhla image (p. 48) at Sagaing 


See note “The Cathie Atlan" p, 345. 
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was stolen; His Majesty therefore executed the primate and a 
Brahman.* 

Manipur though tributary to Burma under Bayinnaung 
1551-81 had gone her own way since his time. In 1647 and 
1692 the raja had raided Thaungdut on the Chindwin river, 
but these were only the ordinary border forays such as Arakan 
and Siam were always making, and, on the other hand, in 1704 
he presented a daughter. But under Gharib Newax 1714-54 
‘Manipur became a thom in the side of Upper Burma. The 
country was famous for its ponies, and in those days every man, 
however humble his rank, possessed two or three* Polo, played 
forty a side, was universal and made them all expert horsemen. 
They now came raiding Upper Burma, ‘They sturted in 1724 
by saying they would present another girl to provide company 
for the one presented in 1704. But when three hundred lords, 
ladies and attendants from the Ava court came to escort her 
at the mouth of the Yu river in the Upper Chindwin district, 
they were met not by a tame princess but by wild horsemen 
who carried them all away captive into Manipur. ‘The 
Burmese sent an expedition in revenge, but it was ambushed 
in the swamps near Heirok, south-west of Thobal, and losing 
heavily retreated in haste. In 1735 the Manipuris came to 
Myedu in Shwebo district and carried off loot, cattle, anda 
thousand people, mainly descendants of De Brito’s Indiuns 
(p. 348). In 1737 they killed two-thirds of a royal levy sent 
to oppose them, inclucting the commander, who was drunk,* and 
swept down to Tabayin in Shwebo district, burning everything 
they met. In 1738 when the king garrisoned these two places 
‘and Mingin in the Upper Chindwin district against them, they 
simply cantered past, camped at Thalunbyu west of Sagaing, 
burnt every house and monastery up to the walls of Ava, and 
stormed the stockade built to protect the Kaunghmudaw pagoda 
(p. 195). slaughtering the garrison like cattle in a pen and 
kalling the commandant, a minister of the Hluttaw Council; 
the old door-leaves of the pagoda’s eastem gateway show & 
gash made by the sword of Gharib Newas when he was forcing 
an entrance. 


* Htmannan HL 376. See note “ Capital Pooiahment” p. 358. 
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One reason why the Manipuris raided Burma was that they 
had just been converted to Hinduism by preachers who said that 
if they bathed in the Irrawaddy river at Sagaing all blessedness 
would attend them, Indeed, their chief Brahman insisted on 
coming to’Ava himself in 1744 if order to convert the Goldew 
Palace, but he fell il and died after staying a month, and his 
suite of lesser Brahmans then returned home. 

‘The Manipuris raided again in 1740 but in 1744 they seat 
an envoy with a jacket for the raja’s kinswoman who had bec 
Presented to the Ava harem in 1704; he also brought compli- 
mentary presents for the king, whose orders were that his 
presents should be sent in at once and then he should be kept 
waiting a month before being granted an audience or seeing 
the princess! 

In 1749 Gharib Newax came on his fast raid, thinking “If 
there isan opportunity to fight, { will fight; and if there is 
not F will present a daughter." Oh reaching Ava he found 
the Burmese forces so mumerous that they stretched from 
Shwekyetyet to Londawpauk ; moreover, during the night his 
standard was blown down, a terrible portent; always celebrated, 
for his royal wisdom, he now perceived that this was not an 
‘occasion to fight, and instead he presented his twelve-year-old 
daughter who accompanied him, 

The Manipuris were occasionally troubled by Burmese 
Jevies, but usually did as they liked, Livingin an obscure valley, 
knowing nothing of the outer world, they thought themselves 
heroes, able to take their pleasure of Burma when they willed. 
They did not realise that Burma was several times the size of 
their country, that they were laying up for themselves a fright- 
ful vengeance, and the only reason vengeance never scemed to 
‘come was that Burma happened to be under an incapable king. 

Mahadammayiza-dipati, king of Burma, angered at his 
‘commanders’ failure to repel the Manipurix, used to expose therm 
in the sun with a sword on their necks, saying "If a failure like 
this comes to my golden ears again I will chastise you with 
my sword" Neither he nor his predecessors since 1648 ever 
took the field in person, In short, the kingdom was doomed, 
There is no parallel between Indo.China and developed states 
where the king's personality matters little, because there is a 

*Amarnies tl. 385. 
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large middle and upper class to galvanise the nation into life. 
Majestic and complex though the machinery of administration 
seemed toa simple people, it was ineffective. Character and) 
intelligence were rare, because the instinct of self-preservation 
drives a despotism to cut off the heads of the tallest Tilies in 
the Tarquin way, 

Where society is sound, families possess vitality for centuries, 
witness such houses as the Cecils and the Lowthers who are 
now leading their people for the fourth century. But in Burma 
no reigning family lasted three centuries or retained its vigour 
for more than three generations. One reason is the large-scale 
harem system which convention fastened on the monarch: 
Great kings did not transmit their character hut shattered the 
mould, producing quantity at the expense of quality, ‘The 
Burmese commoner chose as wife an equal, to be his helpmate; 
they shared their daily life, its common toil and interest; their 
children grew up under the care of an equal man, an equal 
woman, gaining the benefit of a father's as well as a mother's 
example But the Burmese king did not choose his wife: he 
married his half-sisters, and his innumerable lesser wives were 
not chosen on consideration, to be the noble mothers of children, 
but were taken on caprice, as distractions The little prince 
grew up amid jealousy and intrigue, his mother was offen an 
inferior, and he developed not in the free atmosphere of an 
equal man and woman, acquiring character from each, but in 
purely feminine surroundings which his august father seldom 
entered. 

‘The state to which things had been allowed to drift is in- 
dicated by the fact that although firearms had beet knovn 
in Burma since the sixtesuth century, the king now had so 
few that the Manipuris thought he had none.’ The mon- 
archy was like over-ripe fruit, ready to fall at the first touich, 
and, as invariably happened at such times, there was  erop 
of minlowng pretenders Rumours of them were even more 
plentiful, and dacoity was rampant everywhere, In 1742 9 
thousand people fled to Arakan, complaining that there was 
drunkenvess in the palace and famine in the villages; and 
‘others followed them over the passes in the next decade.* 
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A colony of Gwe Shans" at Okpo near Madaya, Mandalay 
district, disliked the king becanse he taxed their dunthibiie 
areca palms at four annas x tree;* the present rate is less 
than one pie, and four annas in those days was something 
tike four rupees to-day. They set up one of their number, 
Gonna-cin, as pretender, and Talaing deportees at Madaya 
joined them. They built a stockade, swept the Burmese out 
of the locality, went raiding into Shwebo district, and would 
‘even venture to attack the retreating Manipuris, On one 
‘occasion anumber of them were captured by the Burmese, who 
treated them well, hoping to dissuade them from sending to 
Pegu for help; they were released, and went away saying they. 
would wia over their comrades to pay homage; they retuned 
in strength, found the Burmese holding high festival, and eut 
them to pieces 

The king had continued to hold the Delta since the 
sixteenth century. But although he could sometimes rely 
on raising a levy there, his troops were uswally raised in Upper 
Burma, and it looks as if he had comparatively little to do with 
Lower Burma, for places there are scarcely mentioned in the 
recurrent bestowal of fiefs, and the honour lists include few 
Talaings, The kings kept control of the Irrawaddy highway, 
of Pegu town, and of Syriam which produced valuable customs 
revenue, but inland, away from the river banks, Lower Burma 
was probably left to its own devices. It gave little trouble 
because the Talaings took generations to recover from) the 
depopillation of the sixteenth century wars, When they did 
recover, and repeopled the wildemess, trouble began. 

It started at Pegu, which the Talaings regarded as divinely 
appointed to be a royal seat, Burmese taxation there was 
iniquitous; the very looms were taxed, and women were taxed 
for suckling their children. Yet the Burmese governor 
imagined he could become independent among the people 
he oppressed. Hearing that Ava was beset by the Manipuris, 
he proclaimed himself king of Pegu In 1740, executed all who 
refused to drink the water of allegianes, and marched on Syriam, 
On the march his officers murmured againsthim,so he arrested 

1 See ante Gwe 3540 
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their families, the usual proceeding for preventing desertion, 
as men hesitate to desert when they know their families will 
be burned or buried alive. But on this occasion instead of 
stopping desertion it led to the officers killing him. ‘The king's 
uncle came from Ava, exterminated the dead man's family 
and followers according to precedent, and sct up a new 
governor. But as the new governor executed the wrong 
people wholesale for alleged complicity in the late rebellion, 
the people killed him, and there was a gederal Talaing rising. 
‘They massacred the Burmese of every age, sex and condition 
in such places as Martaban and Syriam. 

Meanwhile some Gwe Karens® outside Pegu town, hearing 
that a minlaung pretender was about to appear, proceeded to 
identify him in the person of one of their own monks, who, 
being a son of the former rebel lord of Pagan (p. 207) was of 
the Ava house, but had been brought up among the Gwe 
Karens. The Talaing leaders agreed, and he was raised to 
the throne of Pegu as Smim Htaw Buddhaketi 1740-7. The 
chief of Chiengmai presented him with a daughter, and heaven 
itself seemed to sanction his elevation, as-he had an elephant 
which, if not White, was at least spotted. His strongest 
supporter was Binnya Dala who, as Master of the Elephant 
Stables at Pegu, had helped him to the throne and presented 
him with a daughter. They soon held Prome and Toungoo 
towns and all the country to the south, but received little help 
from Martaban and Tavoy. In 1742 they started raiding 
annually up the Irrawaddy river as far as Ava. ‘They had the 
‘advantage of possessing some fire-arms with a few renegade 
Duitch and haif-caste Portuguese adventurers* 

“The Burmese usually offered resistance but seldom ventured 
to cary the war into the Delta because they were liable to be 
recalled against the Manipuris; they did indeed reoccupy 
Syriam in 1743, but the Talaings found them all drunk and 
drove them out with heavy loss In 1745, when occupying 
Hsinbyugyun, Minbu district, the Talaings found themselves 
starving because their supplies failed to come up the river and 
their ravages had laid waste the surrounding country. Fear 
ing to be harried during their retreat, they wrote to the Burmese, 

‘ce note Gwe 7.354. 2 Smet 6, 
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who lay at Pagan-Nyaungu, Your king is related to ours 
‘This warfare is unnatural and bringeth the world to ruin. Let 
our king and yours speak together as becometh Kinsmen, and 
the land will have peace” The prince commanding the 
Burmese retumed answer “You speak: of your pretender at 
Pegu as kinsman of our king; but a monkey, on a tree, though 
he dress in man's clothes, is not a man.” The Talaings then 
made good their retreat to Pegut 

When sacking Syriam in 1740, the Talaings had respected 
the property of the East India Company's branch (p. 206), and 
Smim Htaw Buddhaketi even wrote tothe manager pointing 
lt the crue! provocation which had compelled his people to 
revolt against the Burmese ; he gave the English every privilege, 
but now in 1743, when he again expelled the Burmese, he 
suspected the English of sympathising with them and burnt 
the factory to the ground? Alter that, the mainland was aot 
good enough, and feeling insecure, the Company withdrew to 
Negrais island at the mouth of the Bassein river. They did 
indeed keep shipwrights and a branch at Syriam, but their 
Headquarters were in a fortified post constructed in 1753 at 
Negrais, with most, glacis and cannon, for in. the condition of 
the country men could not sleep quietly at nights save behind: 
fortified walls The Burmese could not understand that @ se2- 
faring mice prefers a base in the sea, and the court saw in the 
choice of ground clear proof that the English were hatching 
some plot in a remote fastness (p. 240) 

On returning from Europe in 1743 Gallizia, the Catholic 
bishop, found it impossible to reach Ava in. the prevailing 
anatchy, and instead took his clergy to Pegu whore the 
Talaing king received them well. In 1744 the Ostend Com- 
pany was expelled from Bankibazar. As the English had just 
left Syriam, there was a vacancy there, and if the king of Pege 
refused facilities it was always possible to bring in the Burmese 
and claim a settlement in reward for reinstating them. So 
the Ostend Company fled in six ships to Syriam where the 
governor in justifiable alarm sent bishop Gallizia aboard to 
‘ascertain their intentions, The bishop prevailed upon the 
commander, Chevalier de Sconenville, with several of his 
Officers, to accompany him to Pegu. There the commander 
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could get no orders on his application, the court saying that 
the king was in the country and nothing could be done till his 
return. Meanwhile the bishop found that the Talaings were 
arranging to massacre the party ; he warned them and they all 
tried to escape in boats to Syriam. But the banks swarmed 
with Talaings who killed them, including the bishop and two 
of his priests. Only four men escaped to reach the ships, 
which made off? 

In the Talaing rising of 1740, the Burmese governors at 
Martaban and Tavoy tried to raise their districts and march on 
Pegu; but instead their districts rose against them and slew 
every Burman within reach. Unable to return to Ava, the 
two governors, with a combined retinue of 300 soulls, fled to 
Ayathia where the king of Siam entertained them hospitably. 
Hearing this, the king of Ava sent grateful acknowledgments 
in 1744 by envoys bearing presents—gilded lacquer goblets, 
bowls and dishes, raiment with rich borders, earth-oil, imported 
piece-goods, a canoe, and robes for a queen. At Ayuithia the 
envoys would not prostrate themselves before the thenapadi 
(commander-in-chief) or the senior ministers, saying that as 
bearers of royal letters they could not do so until they had 
first prostrated themselves before the king ; and the king of 
Ayuthia upheld them on the point In return he sent envoys 
to Ava with gilded Incquer goblets, dishes and betel-boxes, 
velvets and silks of dragon pattem, a royal barge, and a letter 
on gold leaf; the letter was enclosed in caskets of ivory and 
crystal studded with rubies, wrapped in velvet and tied with 
gold cord, and it was borne on the back of an elephant. The 
Siamese envoys came in the cold weather 1745-6 and owing 
to war conditions they kept to devious routes through the teak 
forests all the way ; on reaching Upper Burma they found the 
‘Talaings again in possession at Jeast as far as Hsinbyugyun in 
Minbu district and fearing for themselves, they spread rumours 
that they were the advance guard of a Siamese army coming to 
help Ava. The Talaings therefore retreated to the Delta and 
the envoys entered Ava, After being kept walting a necessary 
time, they were granted audience? 

\Bigandet 15, 
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Smim Htaw Buddhaleti was a gentle soul and the people 
toved him. In spite of his precarious position he spent most 
of his time hunting elephants in the forest; after all it was 
necessary to procure « proper white elephant in order to prove 
himself a proper king. Hewas such a long time away that 
hhis ministers ventured to stiggest he should return and see to 
state affairs. Instead of complying, he had his harem sent to 
his elephant camp at Sittsung in Thaton district. Moreover, 
he was an astrologer, and now perceived that his horoscope 
was bad. Therefore, lest his people should be dragged down 
with him, he avoided the throne. His lords were compelled 
to return as the Pegu court threatened to deal with their 
families according to precedent, but he himself with ten 
elephants and 300 followers went to Chiengmai. Finding no 
refuge there, he went to Ayuthia where the king confined him 
and sent him to China on a junk, But the junk landed him 
on the west coast, and he went to Yunnan. As Yiinnan did 
not want hit, he wandered through the Shan states, nowhere 
finding a welcome till finally he came to Chiengmaf again and 
was allowed to stay. 

Meanwhile the court at Pegu set-up as king first a monk, 
Neko, and then, after a few days, Binnya Dala 1747-57, He 
was crowned with great solemnity, and addressing the as- 
sembled court said that Buddha had prophesied greatness for 
Pegu, Bayiniaung had made her mighty, and now he would 
restore her greatness, He appointed his younger brother 
jpuvaraja (crown prince) and made Talaban ¢henapati (com- 
mander-in-chief) 

in Upper Burma, the constant raids by the Gwes and 
*Talaings of Madaya-Okpo and by the Pegu levies resulted in the 
ruin of agriculture. Feeling unsafe, men deserted their fields, 
and Talaings or dacoits burned whatever little crop was left, 

These years are an object lesson in incompetence, “The 
troops did little but run away. Before long the same men 
Were to carry all before them because they had found leaders ; 
those featlers were there now, waiting to be used, but sn effete 
despotisin had not the means of selecting them. 

In 1730 the king sent an clephant, a golden model of a 
pagoda, and other homage presents to Yiinnan asking for help 5 
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the Yiinnan viceroy sent an officer with an armed escort to 
report on the situation at Ava but he sent no help. Some- 
times the Talaings would reach Shwekyetyet north of Ava, 
Finally at the end of 1751 they occupied Kyaukse, the one 
place which could have replenished the city’s empty granaries. 

‘The king sat in his palace and left everything to his uncle, 
Toungooyaza, appointing him joint king. Toungooyaza led 
the field levies against a Talaing force under the yuvaraja 
(crown prince) which came up the Irrawaddy river, but the 
Talaings drove him in and invested Ava The defenders 
grew so weak with hunger that they could hardly lift their 
weapons, The Talaings were on the point of returning home 
when they learnt this from deserters, and in April 1752 they 
forced their way in, sacked the city, and burnt it to the ground. 
Crowds of captives, including the royal family, were deported to 
Pegu. Some of the royal princes escaped during the sack and 
fied to the Shan country; none of them stayed and tried to 
raise the skaiting north. ‘The solitary exception is Toungoo- 
yaza it was he who raided Syriam in 1743 and had com- 
manded against the Manipuris for decades; while being taken 
down the river to Pegu li escaped in disguise as a fisherman, 
went to Mogaung and there, trying to collect men, he died 
within the year, not an able man, but at least a faithful 
servant. 

The Talaings sent out detachments to administer the 
water of allegiance to all villages. A few weeks later the 
puouraja leit Talaban with one-third of the forces to garrison 
‘Ava, and withdrew with the rest to Pegu as there was some 
fear that Martaban and Tavoy might bring in the Siamese. 
But no potential danger from Siam could equal the actual 
danger from northern Burma The evacuation, before the 
Talaings had penetrated the country nosth of the city, was a 
capital error. The Ava dynasty wes played out, but there 
was nothing to show that the Burmese people were played out. 
The ywaraja had ample waming, even if he did not possess 
the soldier's instinct: a detachment sent to administer the 
Water of allegiance to a village called Moksobomyo was cut to 
pieces. He was angry, and when handing over to ‘Talaban he 
said “You will have to. make an example of that place, 
Moksobomyo, or whatever they call it” 


CHAPTER VII 
ALAUNGPAYA DYNASTY 17524834 


ALAUNGPAYA 1752-60 was bom in 1714 at Shwebo. 
Tt was then a village of 300 houses,* known as Moksobamyo 
“town of the hunter chief,” and many. of his followers were 
hunters But he himself belonged to a better class, the Janded 
gentry as it were For generations his ancestors had been 
mmyothugyis and rulers, In after times he even claimed descent 
from Nawrahta, Myaukpet Myinhmu or Commandant of the 
Northern Cavalry Area, and brother to the Ava chief Mohnyin- 
thado 1427-40. The genealogy is unproved, but the old-estab- 
lished villages of Upper Burma are not like the newly cleared 
Delta areas where society is positively colonial and men do 
not know their own pedigree. 

The omens which fired his ambition are typical of certain 
limitations beyond which he never developed. But everyone 
else had those limitations What they did oot have was his 
tiger heart. When the Talaings came raiding up to Ava, when 
the cruel Manipuris cantered past his home, he thought of the 
Kings of old whose blood flowed in his veins What was the 
king of Ava now? A dummy on a golden throne, bowed be- 
neath the weight of iofty titles 

“Calling @ crowned man royal who was no more than a king.” 

He knew all about that king, the sort who would let himself 
be led away into captivity like a tame lamb. He heard. from, 
fils uncle the lord mingy! the sort of thing that happened at 
eottt Ava was bound to fall sooner or later ; well, the 
‘alaings might take Ava, but they should not take him. He 
felled toddy trees by the hundred and made them into a 
stockade round his village, dog a moat, cleared the jungle 
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outside to form a glacis, and rode out destroying ponds and 
filling in wells, ‘There was no difficulty, for he was aged thirty- 
six, the hereditary lord for miles around, and there were scores 
‘of good men only waiting fora lead. Forty-six villages joined 
him, and among them they raised a few muskets 

When Ava fell he was ready. The Talaings sent a small 
detachment to exact the oath of allegiance His father made 
ready to pay homage and to give up half his property, saying 
“We can do nothing. Fate is against us Ava has fallen. 
‘The Talaing army is too strong. We shall simply be over- 
whelmed. Wemay‘as well give in.” "No," said Alaungpays, 
“When fighting for your country it matters little whether you 
are few or many, What does matter is that your comrades 
have true hearts and strong arms” He went out and met 
those Talaings in the scrub jungle south of Halin in Shwebo 
district. They got no homage. Only such as were lucky got 
away with their lives 

‘They came back in a large detachment with orders to spare 
fot even infants in the cradle Alsungpaya built @ state but 
and sent ten horsemen to coriduct them respectfully to it But 
they were conducted along a hollow road and in the bushes 
on each side lay his musket men, ‘The Talaings never reached 
that hut, A bare halfdozen reached Ava alive to tell the tale. 
Again they came back, several thousand strong: this time, 
to wipe cut Shwebo once and for all; but as they came 
without cannon the assault failed and they had to undertake 
a siege One night Alaungpaya burst out at the shead of 
a general sortie It was not a defeat but'a rout. Word passed 
along the Burmese pursuers that mien had seen Myinbytshin 
Nat, the spirit Rider of the White Horse, fighting on their side. 
‘The Talaings jumped into boats and, without stopping to re 
port at Ava, fled straight home down the river. All their 
camp and equipment fell into Alaungpaya's hands. His men 
got clothes, horses, and. things which they said were of gold 
and silver; above all they got scores of muskets, worth their 
weight in gold in these critical days. 

‘The news'spread. ‘There was no need to offer bounties or 
to press men, They were fighting for the existence of their 
Face; also there would be loot, and they looked forward to the 
clothes and horses and girls they would take from those dogs 
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of Talaings Officers and men from the disbanded palace 
Guard joined him with such arms as they retained, Under 
the recent kings of Ava the territorial cadres (p. 24) had 
existed only on paper. But now, from half the villages of 
Upper Burma lads of spirit came trooping in to take service 
under the new leader, A dozen legends gathered round his 
name. Men felt that when he led them they could not fail. 

‘The deficiency of the races of Indo-China in power of com- 
bination om a large scale is natural to people whose inherited 
instincts were formed in a country of great distances and bad 
communications, But when roused to enthusiasm they have 
shown considerable capacity for combined action. Among the 
Burmese the years (752-7 are a mode! instance Alaingpaya 
was not the only prominent man in Upper Burma. Indepen- 
dent attempts to form centres of resistance had been made at 
Mogaung in Myitkyina district and Salin in Minbu: district, 
Some of the leatiers were men of better birth, who had not to 
igo back nine generations to claim royal blood. There were 
masterful men with considerable followings, who could have 
tuined the common cause by insisting on their rights Not 
one of them did so, and the hereditary nobles ended by, 
placing the territorial cadres at the disposal of Alaungpaya.! 

‘A few of the Upper Burma tords with their Burman, Shan 
and Kad fetainers, were fighting. on the Talaing side. 
‘Alaungpaya issned orders that they were to be given quarter; 
but he burned their villages, and deported their families-and 
herds to Shwebo. ‘The rest took warning-and wherever he 
went men now drank the water of allegiances, 

It fs difficult to conceive what the Talaing goverment 
thought they were doing; they had allowed a formidable 
situation to develop, which now needed every man they had = 
yet they sent not @ single reinforcement. They merely sent 
the Toungoo Ngwegunhmu to repiace Talaban, who employed 
Burmese servants, omitted to make men. bob their hair in the 
Talaing fashion, and failed.to crush Almmngpays. The Talaings 
had northern outposts, operating as faras Wantho and Kawliny 
and the Gwes of Madaya-Okpo joined them Alaungpaya 
received many a-check but his men fought with the greatest 
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spirit, rushing up to stockades and tearing them down with 
daks and axes. He massacred the Gwes, capturing large 
numbers of their men and women and driving the rest to 
take refuge in Hsipaw or with the Talaings,? 

By October 1752 the Talaings had withdrawn most of 
their outposts, and ia December 1753 he was able to camp 
tinder the walls of Ava. The Talaings tried to dislodie: him 
but suffered: heavily before his stockade, Deserted by their 
‘government, and knowing that as soon as a siege started the 
Burmese and Shan citizens would rise against them, they 
evacuated the town silently in the night and retreated to the 
Delta. Not till next day did the Burmese discover their good 
fortune. It was such a victory that they did not trouble to 
pursue It was enough for them that by January 1754 the 
whole of Upper Burma was clear of Talaings 

Alaungpaya had been hailed as king from the first and had 
already built a palace at Shwebo, Ava was a blackened ruin, 
but he made a formal entry and spent several weeks there in 
festivities, holding a solemn investiture and worshipping in state 
at the Shwekyetyet, Yanaungmyin and Shwetaunguchantha 
pagodas; he worshipped thus wherever he went, strictly en: 
forcing prohibition of intoxicants and cattle slaughter. To. 
secure his rear and subject new areas trom which to draw levies, 
hhe proceeded in strength up the Irrawaddy, spreading the terror 
of his name among the wild tribes, and teceiving homage or 
Promises of homage from the nearer sirebmas, He worshipped 
at the Thihadaw pagoda on the beautiful island in Shwebo dis- 
trict, and the Zina-Aungeya-Shwebontha pagoda at Tagaung 
marks the spot where the Momeik sewdwa knelt before bim 
He met the devoted remnant of Toungooyaza’s fittle band 
(f 216) and saw that they should not suffer want. 

In March 1754 the Talaings did what they should have 
done two years before, and sent their whole army. It would 
have been 1751-2 over again; but this time they Had to 
face Alaungpaya instead of an effete dynasty. They drove 
his sons out of Talokmyo in. Myingyan district; the younger 
Son was so overcome with shame that he washed his head in 
Purification (pp. 45,187) The Talaings besieged Ava; their 
assaults failed but they carried fire and sword through the 
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villages up to Kyaukmyanng in Shwebo district. Finally, 
‘Alaungpayamarclied down from Shwebo, his son made a sortie 
from Ava, and the Talaings, finding the rains near and their 
Josses heavy, beat a general retreat in stch haste that at 
Hsinbyngyun in Minbu district they left behind the golden 
‘Ati they had brought to place on the Shwezigon pagoda at 


n 

‘Meanwhile the Burmans of the Delta and those whom the 
Talaings had captured and scattered among the villages, were 
watching Alaungpaya’s fortunes. Parties of them hung together 
jn suspense and disobeyed the Talaing king's order to disperse. 
‘Alaungpaya wrote to their leaders promising them the governor- 
ship of any districts they could instigate to revolt!’ In Pegu 
some thousand Talaings and Burinans plotted to réstore the 
captive Ava king; the faradaik lists of theit names were 
betrayed, wholesale executions followed, and the Ava king 
was drowned with three of his sons. 

‘At this news Alaungpaya swore high vengeance, and the 
Delta Burmans broke loose, slit the throats of their Talaing 
thugyis, and assembled on the Shwebsandaw pagoda at Prome. 
Shouting “Shwebotha! Shwebothal” they rushed into the 
town. Hearing the Shwebo war-cry the Talaing garrison 
thought an Upper Burma army was upon them and fled in 
panic. Alsungpaya bade the victors hold out, and when the 
Talaing army, retreating from Ava in April 1754, besieged them 
hard, he came down with all bis host. ‘The Talaing besiegers, 
secure in a great earthwork stockade like jackals in their holes, 
flung off Alsungpaya’s attacks: But waverers met death from 
his own sword, and in February 1755 the troops, dreading his 
wrath, forced their way in amid heavy slaughter) capturing many 
maskets and cannon but very few prisoners: they were in no 
mood for prisoners: ‘The Talaings retreated wholesale Alaung- 
paya entered Prome, returned solemn thanks at the Shwehsundaw. 
pagoda, received the homage of central Burma, and held an 
investiture, honouring especially the lord of Sale in Myingyan 
district and the myotkueyi of Pahkannge in Magwe district who 
hhad led the Delta rising: 

He occupied Lunhse (Kudut) in Henzada district, naming 
it Myanaung, "Speedy Victory." Here he built the Shwebontha 
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and other pagodas and held high festival for thiny days and 
nights, receiving the homage of Toungoo, Henzada, Myaungmya, 
Bassein and even Sandoway in Arakan. For weeks the jungle 
lords came bringing elephants, horses, and daughters to the 
rising king. 

In May 1755 he wrested Dagon from the ‘Talaings, called 
it Rangoon, “End of Strife,” and worshipped in state at the 
Shwedagon pagoda, Finding three smnall English ships in the 
port he detained their officers ashore, and sent his men aboard 
to seize their cannon, small arms and ammunition, They were 
neutral and he bore them no ill-will but-he was in great need of 
fire-arms, One of the ships, the snow Arcot, belonged to the 
East India Company. Her captain, Jackson, took precedence 
of the others, and though helpless protested against this incred- 
ible breach of international law. He did not realise that the 
Burmese were not subject to international law; they had tiot 
heard of it, for they had no foreign relations: it is doubtful 
whether they averaged one embassy-a year, and that from tribal 
states, Yet Alaungpaya allowed the protest and took nothing, 
hecause he thought it would pay to conciliste Europeans, riot 
because he was afraid—he believed he could beat the French 
and English just as he beat everyone else, 

Jackson had put in to caulk his leaking ship, and he came 
to Rangoon as the English shipwright had moved there, away 
from the fighting at Syriam. His ship was so bad and the local 
labour so incompetent that repairs took five months, during most 
of which he lay halfdying of dysentery. ‘The Burmese, attacked 
in their stockade at Rangoon, distrusted him for not firing on 
the Talaings, and threatened him ; and the Talaing crown prince 
at Syriam continually wrote asking him to fire on the Burmese. 
He was heartily sick of both. He was cut off, without orders, 
and wondered whether he would ever get out of the plice 
without the assistance of Bourno, the French agent at Syriam, 
who with three bigger ships was openly siding with the Talaings, 
Utterly distrusting the Burmese after Alaungpaya’s high-hindedl 
attempt at seizure, reganding him'asa mere usurper who was 
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bound to fail, and receiving kind messages from his enemy 
Bourno who chivalrously offered him a doctor, Jackson and ‘his 
tivo fellow captains co-operated with the Talaings and French 
when their ships bombarded Rangoon. ‘The bombardment 
Tasted a week, driving the Burmese from the bank and smash- 
ing up their boats, but had no real result because nothing would 
induce the Talaings to land and face cold steel. Finally Jackson 
took refuge in Syriam and received kind treatment from the 
Talaing crown prince who, however, reproached him because 
the English would not enter into an agreement, refused to give 
the Talaings stores, and removed the guns of their Syriam 
factory to Negrals just when the Talaings wanted to use them, 
While ill in bed, Jackson was struck in the face by a Talaing 
commander, and finally he got leave to sail away only by sur- 
rendering five of his cannon to the Talaings In the same way 
the Burmese, on their side, had compelled a Dutch brigantine 
to fight for them, 

Sotne months previously, Alaungpaya had sent envoys with 
presents of horses, a ring, 100 piss (365 Ih) wax and 100 vis 
ivory, to the Bassein timber depot asking the English to enter into 
relations: he wanted cannon, The Talaings reoccupied. Bassein 
and demanded the surrender of Burmese envoys but the English 
factors refused and sent them safely to Negrais where they 
arranged that Brooke, the chief, should send an envoy to 
Alaungpaya, Brooke was furious with Jackson's conduct at 
Syriam and recalled the English there. The envoy, Captain 
Baker, with a mirror, a tvelve pounder cannon, three nine 
pounders, powder and shot, as presents, arrived at Shwebo in 
September 1755, and was admitted to the royal presence within, 
aa day of arrival — 

‘To the palace steps we were conducted by about twenty musketeers 
headed by a drum. . . - T entered in the midst of « crowd of officers 
in their court dresi, the King's two eldest sons being seated on 
carpets, one each side the... throme where their father sat in 
Sate. "Having paid my compliments on the knees, bowing the 
head three times low down, three separate times, he looked at me 
for some time and at length said “How does your King da?" 1 
‘answered he was well when we hdl the last account from Euupe: < 
Having paused some time.at length aiys he “Your ships that were 
at Dagow with Mr. Whitetill,’ I treated with kindness... and 
* Jackson's colteayuc. ‘The firing occurred daring Baker's journey to Shwebo, 
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st my leaving - . . to come here to keep our fast, desired him . 


be, .. it was either the force of the Peguers, or the fraud and 
device of our inveterate enemies the French which hid compelled 
for seduced him to ji. “But says he “had not Mr. Brooke any 
hhand in this, was it not by his counsel?” 1 gave bin all the 
‘assurances to the contrary . . . averting that Twas sure no other 
hhuman afair could give him so great uneasiness as the news of 
this would. He thea ondered the letter to be read, to which he 
gave 2 calm attention till coming to these words “as you will by 
this means obtain an alllance and friendship with 20 great a power 
as the Honourable East India Company, who can send you stich 
assistance as will support Your Majesty's throne against all Future 
rebellions, damestic feuds and foreign enrmice."” At which te 
affected a very bearty Inugh (and his officers in attendance lke true 
courtiers joined in the chorus) said “Have f asked? Or do I wast 
fany assistance to reduce my enemies to subjection? Let nome 
conceive such an opinion. Have 1 not extended my conjuest rhree 
‘months joamey on every quatter without the help of cammon ot 
muskets? Nay, I have with bludgeons only, opposed and deftated 
these Reguers who destroyed the capital of the Kiogsiom » «» and 
2 month Hence I intend 1 go with a great force to Dagoa, where 
Thave an army now lying. . . . 1 will advance to the walle of Pegu, 
‘blockade and starve them out of ity which isthe fast town I have now 
10 take to complete my conquest, and then [ will go in quest of 
Bourn!” ‘Thea the secretary proceeding , . . "these gentlemen 
may be witnesses to Your Majesty's placing your signet to the contract 
‘on your part he again affected the same mirth (and was again joined 
by his courteous attendance) saying “What madman wrote that? 
Captain, see this sword! It is niow three years since it has been 
constantly exercived in chastising my enemies, His indeed almost 
Dlont with wse, but \t-shall be continued... . till they are utterly 
dispersed, Don't alk of assistance 1 require none. The Peguers 
T can wipe away as thus” drawing the palm of one hand over the 
cother “See these arms and this thigh" draseing the sleeved of his 
vesture over his shoulder and tucking the lower part up his crutch -. 
Amongst 1,000 you won't see my match. I myself can ermal 100 
such as the King of Pegu. . ... With what intention do you come 
to Negrais?" and without staying for the answer went on again with 
encomiums on himself , ... and ran on with a narrative of all his 
actions insoanech that { had not the opportunity to exp anything. « » « 
‘The 26th at night was told . . . that His Majesty's inifisposition hast 
so mich increased that he could not grant an audience and therefore 
desired me to come again inthe moming: « . - went accordingly 
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about ten o'clock in the morning on the 27th to the Inner Yondaw . 
‘whence a messenger informed His Majesty . . . who returned — 
‘an answer in writing “Do not take it amiss, Captain, that { cannot 
‘grant you an interview. My indisposition will not admit of it 1 
Ihave therefore sent, by my frst minister, the ‘Conpanty’s letter, and 
‘ordered him fo give you a horse. Return again with despatch and 
‘meet me at Dagon of in the way thither, then the Company shall not 
want what they woold have. 1 have elephant's teeth, wax, ef 
ready for then’ This being read . . . the Minister delivered nie 
the King's letter and ordered the horse to be stat to-my haose . 
‘His indisposition was excessive grief. . - At this time his favoutite 
fay at the point of death and expired aboat two hours after; she was 
daughter to a petty prince .. . whom the King’ had subdued and 
taken this princess captive. (Baker's report, Dalrymple f. 149.) 


Thus interrupted by domesti¢ grief, Alaungpaya sent Baker 
away without the treaty, which did not go through till July 
1757. It ceded absolutely and in perpetuity all Negrais and 
a site at Bassein with permission to fortify, and granted all 
trade duty free. In return, the English were to send military 
assistance when paid for, to refrain from assisting the lord of 
Tavoy (who was making overtures to them) should he fail to 
submit to Alaungpaya, and to send annual tribute of one twelve 
pounder cannon and 200 wiss powder. ‘The treaty was fetched 
by Ensign Lester at Myanaung in. Henzada district whither 
he had for days accompanied the royal barge! Alaungpaya 
presented Lester with cighteen oranges, twa dozen heads of 
maize, and five cucumbers, and pointed ont that he was a very 
great king, so great, indeed, that a nine pound ball fired out 
of a carinon could not injure him, for he was invulnerable. He 
‘was immeasurably amused at finding Lester could not siiiko or 
Keneel for long without getting cramp, and graciously permitted 
him to sit; pointing to Lester's shoulder knot he asked '" What 
do you wear that for? How much pay do you get a month? 
Let me feel you,” und felt his hand and wrist, saying the 
English were like women because they were soft and: white 
and did not tattoo, But Lester was meanly treated by every 
‘one else; he was made to give up the boat he had come in, 
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and was given instead @ leaking boat for the return journey ; 
he wrote “OF all mankind which I have seen, the Burman 
promises the most and performs the least”; and he could 
ot get Alaungpaya’s seal affixed to the treaty until, with « 
shocked protest, he paid one of the princes Rs, 2,000 and 
another Rs. 1,000, vastly greater sums than now, for rice then 
sold at twenty baskets a mipes.' 

‘The reason why the English envoy in September 1755 
had found Alaungpaya at Shwebo was that he sometimes had 
to return there to settle affairs in the north country. Thus 


into the Manipuris who 
dynasty’s inroads, “The First Devastation" ; the Manipuris 
found the Burmese on this occasion using fire-arms for. the 
first time, their weapons, like those of the Manipuris, having 
previously been only swords, spears, bows and arrows.* He 
sent his musketeer captain Minhlaminbkaungkyaw with an 
imposing escort to visit the Shan states and thus secured 
the homage of most of them and also recognition from. the 
Yiinnan viceroy. 

Alaungpaya himself returned with a lange force, containing. 
Shan and Chin levies, to Syriam which his men had started to 
besiege soon after the capture of Rangoon. Rungocn was 
of no importance in comparison with Syriam, the port of 
Burma, ‘There was much Aghting in the Delta not only by 
land but also between the great war-canoes, driven by sixty 
oars, which, after using their swivel guns, would ram 
terrific effect* Finally the Burmese, burning the villages 
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and’ killing or deporting the population, closed around 
Syriem. ‘They invested it tightly, swept away the great 
‘Talaing stockade at Dawbon, and cut off communication, with 
Pegu, The garrison commander was| the Talaing king's 
brother Binnyadala. 

To irregular troops, unprovided with siege artillery, Syriam 
was a fearful place. ‘They had nothing but their bare bodies to 
oppose to the bewms and boiling pitch which were hurled 
down from the wall; even if they succeeded in planting a ladder, 
the first man to put his hand on the rampart had it chopped off 
and the ladder was overthrown. To make things worse, there 
were Frenchmen inside Syriam. ‘The English had long left, and 
Stich as were at Rangoon now had orders from Negrais head 
‘qluarters to assist nome but the Burmese, but the French sided with 
the Talaings, and two French ships of respectable size lay in 
the river. The Talaing snow and 200 war-canoes could only 
have held their own against Alaungpaya’s flotilla but: the 
French ships’ gunfiresmashed it to pieces. Though Alaungpaya 
harried the French with fire-ratts, he could make no progress 
‘on the water side. On the land side, his assaults failed with 
crue] losses among his best officers and men; even later he 
never had any cannon over 2¢ pounds calibre, and be could 
make no Impression on a rampart backed by earthwork: 

When the siege had lasted a year, starvation began to do 
its work, and the garrison were reduced to eating roots 
Bourn the French agent had a tentative interview with 
‘Alaungpaya, and would have deserted to the Burmese had not 
the Talaings put him under restraint. Finding the defenders 
faint with hunger and the omens favourable for a certain day, 
Alaungpaya called for volunteers and selected ninety-three. 
‘Among them were the noblest in the tand, Guards. officers and 
princes of the blood, and they were known as the Golden 
Company of Syriam. They’ fed in the king's presence fer 
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several days, and were given leather helmets and lacquer armour. 
On the appointed night, in July 1756, the Burmese held a 
festival with drums and music in their camp at Bogyok. The 
sound floating over to the Talaing city on the hill induced the 
watchers to relax their vigilance. “The Golden Company found 
their ay over the walls, cut down the guards, and opened the 
gate to their comrades outside; it was the Wetthattaga, the 
gate where Nga Than Hlyin in olden days had killed the 
legendary boar.’ They poured in, shouting their war-cry 
“Shwebotha," slaying right and left, and the town was theirs, 
‘The Talaing prince Binnyadals rode off with his bare life. 

‘To Alaungpaya’s simple men from Upper Burtna, Syriam 
was a veritable Eldorado, and they glutted themselves with 
mirrors, candlesticks, lamps, chairs, clocks, and suchlike 
wonders Alaungpaya made a heap of silver and let the 
survivors of the Golden Company take away as much as they 
could carry. Mahomedans and Eurasians were forced to serve 
in the army; any Europeans he got were generally used as 
officers He released the few English he found, and spared 
stich Burmans and Shans as had not been killed out of hand, 
saying they had opposed him only under Talaing compulsion. 
He occupied the Catholic mission church and buildings, 
destroying the town which henceforth is of no importance. 
Angelo, a Catholic brother, had been killed during the siege 
while he was tending the wounded. Nerinj, the Italian bishop 
elect, was not a political intriguer, but he doubtless stood in 
with his French co-religionists, and! in any case he had to stay 
by his native flock in Syriam; Alaungpaya sent for his head. 
But the soldiers heard of the bishop's virtues, and spared him, 
killing a half-caste Portuguese priest and trying to palm off hi 
head instead. Alaungpaya was not deceived, and sent them 
back with positive orders, and this time it was really the 
white bishop's head that they brought. 

Bourno had written to Pondicherry asking for assistance, 
‘The French in India, though sore beset, could not afford to 
ose Syriam, their shipbuilding depot, and they sent three more 
ships with cannon and munitions. One, Difiyent, met bad 
J BRS rots Purnival* The History of Syriam (with translation and noes)" 
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weather and came so late that the news of the fall of Syriam 
had spread and she returned without entering the port. The 
others, Fleury and Galathée, arrived two days after the sack. 
‘Alaungpaya made Bourno write asking: them to come up the 
fiver, ‘The Burman pilot stranded them, and fire-rafts. sealed 
their fate. Bourno and the ships’ officers, numbering twelve 
and including gentlemen of quality, were at once beheaded,* 

‘The French were under no obligations to. Alaungpaya and 
as the Talaing state which they were helping was actually in 
existence, they were entitled to treatment as prisoners of war 
Bur it was customary among the races of Indo-China to give no 
quarter save to those they carried off into slavery, and behead- 
ing was a not unusual fate for officer prisoners, In this ease 
Alaungpaya enforoed the rule, hoping to strike terror and to 
war the French not to oppose him again, He did not realise 
that it was the one way to provoke a terrible vengeaiice, and 
the only reason vengeance never came was that the Fresich 
were shortly afterwards defeated in Europe in a country of 
which neither he nor his successors knew 90 much as the name, 
and under the terms of the peace they had to evacuate India. 

In Fleury and Galatide he found thirty-five ship's guns (24 
pounders), five field guns, 1,300 muskets, and m large store of 
amimiunition and wecoutrements, ‘These were a godsend to him, 
and it was largely on their account that he gave the crews, over 
200 men, their lives: white gutiners were too valuable to execute, 
They were decently treated and given wives; some of them 
tecame Captains of the Guard ;* the rest were a corps délite 
who played no small part in major actions, and when too old to 
follow the armies they were allowed to retire in. the Shwebo 
villages (pp. 345, 349) There, with a white priest; they ended 
their days, fur from the Breton cliffs and the women who waited 
in vain for their return, 

“Ths, until the gunners lost their man-of-war smartness, the 
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court had some good artillery. The enemy could tell at once: 
when a gun was laid by one of these Frenchmen. Alaungpaya 
had indeed already in his possession a number of cannon, mostly: 
taken from the Talaings, but some of them were two hundred 
years old,' and the best of them was the gun used at Prome in 
1754. This was a three pounder and it was the pride of the 
day, because when fired it went off; and when it went off it was 
the enemy whom it hit, and the enemy whom it hit died; 
because of these things, it was coated with goldleaf, and men 
nade offerings of spirits to it, reverently perfuming it with 
scents and wrapping fine raiment! Alaungpaya was 
Head of the Church, but when he came to possess French 
guumers, he was not responsible for their souls, as they were 
unbelievers and it was their own concem if they chose to drink 
damnation. Besides, theologically speaking, he did not 
countenance their use of intoxieants : he merely. permitted the 
offering of spirits to the Gun Spirit, according to precedent, 
and the slaves of the Gun Spirit happened. to consume the 
offering. 

Alaungpaya enlarged Rangoon, appointing a senior 
governor, and henceforth it replaced Syriam as the port of 
Burma. ' In the open season 1756-7 he advanced on Pegu by 
land and water, while a second army, mainly of Shan levies, 
moved towards it from Toungoo. His advance was slow, 
with grim losses, for the Talaings still had cannon and they 
were now fighting literally with their backs to the wall. He 
left pots of poisoned intoxicants? where the Talaings would 
find them, and so killed many until they lest caution. He 
piled more than a thousand Talaing heads on a raft and sent 
it up with the flood tide; the watchers on the city walls saw 
it float by and read their own doom, while the vultures rose 
and fell! ‘The defence made desperate stands in forty stockades 
south of the city, especially near Mokkaingeyi, at Kyaikpadaing 
and Zenyaungbin (Nyaungbin). At Zenyaungbin the Talaings 
captured many of his jingals and tumed them against him 5 it 
was a homet’s nest which he captured only by flinging in the 
Golden Company of Syriim, increased to three hundred; 
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undeterred by heavy losses, they pressed on Shouting 
“Shwebotha!” and Gung open the gate to their comrades 
outside. 

Finally the Burmese, devastating the country and deporting: 
the population, clesed around. The moat tuned red in colour; 
the Talaings watched it with a sinking heart, for this was the 
fatal sign of 1538 when Tabinshwehti had captured the city. 
They made sorties. A monastery at Sidi still shows a bell 
cast by Alaungpaya; he resided there, at the little fort of 
Zetuwadi, part of which is still in existence though the river 
‘bank has eroded: his own camp here was rushed one night by 
Talaban with a body of picked Talaings who were not driven 
‘out till they had inflicted severe losses. But their efforts were 
vain, ‘The Burmese, aided by their French artillery, and by: 
war-bonts which flung off the Talaing fire-rafts, completed their 
Tines round the devoted city. 

Atlength the besieged sent out deputations to intercede 
with Alaungpaya; prominent in these were their Talaing, 
Burmese and Shan monks, and Alaungpaya responded in the 
noblest language. He pointed out that the precedent of 
Razadarit (p. 88) they quoted was no precedent, for when 
Ravaiarit yielded to religious intercession he was fighting on 
‘equal terms, whereas be himself was overwhelmingly victorious 
‘and could listen to no. proposals which did not include complete 
iinexation ; but—it is the ambition of every great Buddhist 
king to be a divine incarnation—he added that he was w divine 
incamation, he hoped to become a Buddha, he would promote 
truth and justice, religion and mercy among all men, and. the 
poor hud nothing to fear from him. Finally he gave them two 
bunches of orchids, saying one was for offering, the other for 
adornment. 

The Talaings breathed more freely. ‘They offered one 
bunch to the Shwemawdaw pagoda, the other they twined: in 
the trees of their king's daughter, us for the bride of 
‘Alaunigpaya. But she was beloved of Talaban, the heart and 
soul of the defence ;? he was furious and, finding his advice, to 
sally forth and die like mes, rejected, he collected his family 
and with same of the best troops broke through the Burmese 
Tines and maintained himself at Sittamg in Thaton district. 
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sufficient numbers left to keep it alive Burmese rulers doubt- 
less had their own difficulties, but it is none the less an 
indelible stain on their administration that the Delta, one of 
the most fertile areas in Asia, should have been found by the 
English to be mainly an uncultivated waste, the hatnt of the 
tiger and the elephant! 

The Burmese owed their civilisation to the Talaings ; it 
was an older and apparently a gentler civilisation. We know 
too little to say with confidence why they went under. In 
Alaungpaya's time their literature was largely destroyed and 
their language fell into discouragement. Hence we read about 
them through Burmese spectacles. ‘The Burmese chronicles 
accuse them of perfidy, and perfidy would account for their 
defeat ; but the instances given do not differ in kind or 
frequency from those of the Burmese themselves Probably: 
the ultimate cause of their elimination is that they received no 
reinforcements by immigration, unlike the Burmese who, lying 
to the north, were open to a constant trickle of racial invigora~ 
tion. The proximate cause in 1757 was, firstly, the failure of 
the Talaing government to subjugate the north immediately 
after entering Ava and before withdrawing the bulk of the 
army; secondly, they were divided in their councils, while the 
Burmese were united under a great leader; thirdly, they had 
only their own corner of Burma to draw on for men, whereas 
Alaungpaya’s numbers were fed by Shan, Kachin, Chin and 
Kadlu levies 

Alaungpaya was lavish in his praise and rewards, To be. 
named at one of his investitures was the ambition of men’s lives. 
When the brave musketeer captain Minhlaminhkaungkyaw, 
styled the Mahathenapati, lay dying of his wounds at Syriam, 
Alaungpaya mourned unaffectedly and honoured him with @ 
funeral under the white umbrella belore the whole army. But 
he was merciless to failure, He judged men largely by the 
number of heads they could show at the end ofa day's fighting. * 
Unsuccessful officers were executed ; it was harsh, but every: 
good leader knows the treatment his men require 

‘He was a guerilla leader of the first quality, His men had 
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not the training or leadership for pitched battles in the open, 
but excelled in stockade fighting, and in ambushes which 
showed their individual initiative and cunning to full advantage. 
They would have made admirable pioneer units, for their 
woodwork and entrenching were excellent! Outside the 
Guard not one in twenty had muskets, Men in the levy 
received rations but no pay, and had to bring their own 
‘equipment—dals, bludgeons, and spears which sometimes had 
fan iran head but were more often pointed bamboos. Many 
came with hammer and nails, for their speciality was stockading, 
and their best constructions won the respect of English sappers. 
For greater speed and for ease of provisioning on long marches, 
their columns broke up into small parties, each finding its own 
way and reassembling before battle, ‘They: were given liberty 
to maraud and used it impartially on friend and foealike; and 
they would cary off women and children and sell them for 
profit? Each man slung.a cooking pot with a fortnight's rice 
and dried fish at one end of his musket, some powder, a mat 
and a blanket at the other end, and marched without baggage 
train of any kind, living on next to nothing; many combined 
war with trade, carrying a pack of gcods as well as their weapons.* 
‘After 1824, finding themselves outclassed, they became demoral- 
ised and devoted their energies to running away. It was quite 
the most sensible thing to do under the circumstances, but it led 
to their being regarded as a comic opera army. Yet the first 
Englishmen to cross swords with them had a different opinion 
which, though of a later day, assuredly applies to Alaungpaya’s 
‘own men and is in any case the earliest professional opinion 
pn rezord — 


“They fought with bravery and obstinacy T never witnessed fo 
any troops. . . . They fought desperately, reserving their fre 10 the 
fast moment and seldom missing their object. . . Little is known 
‘of the march of Mahabandula’s force ucrose the mountains of Arakan 
to the Irrawaddy ; a distance, by the shortest route, of upwards of 
two hundred miles, at a season of the year when none hut Birmane 
could have kept the feld for a week, much Jess have attempted 
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asthe ntnbrows jnglen and pestetnt sarsben'of Arann, 

With rivers, arms of the sea and moontain torrente opposing their 

firogress at every step. . . . The Shans eared with theic blood the 

character of brave men. ‘They fired with the steadiness of veteran 

troops, ‘Two officers and thitty men of the 4istfellina moment, . 

“The Burmese, with spear or musket couched, and their heads lowered 

toa butting position, blindly charged apoa our bayonets : they 

neither gave nor expected quarter, but continued fighting with the 

‘uumost fury ling after all hope of success or escape, . . . The gray- 

headed sambwar of the Shans, in particular, showed a noble 

example to their men, sword in hand, singly maibtaining the unequal 

‘conquest, they only sooght the death which too many of them found." 

(Reports of 23 and 25 February 1824 from Col. Bowen to Brigade 

Major, Dacca, 17ztion Documents "23-4 ; Mahabandula’s mich in 

August 1824, Seodgrass 75 ; action near Prome 1 December 1825, 

Havelock 269 ; actions near Rangoon 28 May 1824, near Prome, 

1 December 1825, Snodgrass 30, 234.) 

About 1750 the Sonta sayadaw, a monk of Hsinbyugyun, 
Minba district, compiled the Manu Ring dammathat law-book,* 
which started the fashion of attributing the decisions of Kaingsa 
Manu (p. 195) to his namesake the ancient sage Manu; it was 
in Pali verse, and ‘Tejosara in ¢755 translated it into Burinese, 
At Alaungpaya’s instance, his minister the soldier Mabasiri- 
uttamajeya compiled the Mani Kye dhammathat; it is not a 
code but a compilation of existing laws and customs, and of the 
rulings preserved in previous dhammathats, with little arrange- 
ment or attempt to explain contradictory passages; it attained 
an enormous vogue owing to its encyclopaedic nature and to its 
being written in simple Burmese with little Pali. Alaungpaya 
had several court poets, such as Yanaungbala; and among the 
great office-bearers Letwethondara, who served at the siege of 
Pegu, had literary talent (p, 249). 

In the cold weather 1758-9 Alaungpaya sent an expedition 
against the Gwes who were raiding the northern Shan states 
He himself invaded Manipur in support of a pretender there. 
After the murder of Gharib Newaz 1714-54, the Manipur 
durbar bad relapsed into a series of sanguinary plots, and one 
of the claimants took refuge with Alaungpaya, to whom he 
presented some princesses Alaungpaya now proceeded up 
the Chindwin, devastating the villages of the Kathe (Manipur) 
‘Shans on the west bank; he crossed the hills by the Khumbat 
route, and entered the Manipur valley. ‘The Manipuris say he 
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was unspeakably cruel; but he was only doing unto them as 
they bad done unto his people (p. 208), At Pulel in the Imole 
pass they gave him battle’ After a stubborn conflict they 
fied He entered Imphal, the capital, only to find it empty, 
for the inhabitants lay hiding in the woods He halted there 
for thirteen days, set up a stone inscription, tool what loot 
there was, threw into the river two cannon of a cubit calibre as 
they were too heavy to move, and retumed home, leaving 
garrisons in permanent stockades at Tamu and Thaungdut. 
Tn his capacity as a divine incamation he promoted religion 
among the Kathe Shans on his line of march ; in his capacity: 
as a king he massacred more than four thousand of his Manipuri 
prisoners because they stubbomly refused to march away into 
captivity 

“These incursions, lasting down to 1819, ended by depopulat- 
ing the country and stamping out Manipuri civilisation so 
completely that ye can no longer tell what that civilisation was 
like* ‘The people were famous for their skill in handicraft, and 
the Burmese valued them highly, settling them in the capital, 
in the riverine villages of Sagaing district, and at Amarapura. 
They served as boatmen and silversmiths ; as silkworkers they 
introduced the ackeit patter ;* they gave the Burmese army 
its best cavalry (the Cassy Horse), and they supplied the 
bulk of the court astrologers, who at Jevees stood robed in 
white, thtoning benedictions, as the king took his seat on the 
throne. 

On arriving home Alaungpaya tried to dam the Mu, and 
built the Mahananda lake to supply Shwebo town with water, 
The Mu canals were not successful and the work decayed after 
his death. He suppressed a Talaing rebellion in Pegu, and 
seized Whitehill (p 225) who with his ship bad put into 
Rangoon, but released him on payment of a heavy ransom, 

‘The Fast India Company had occupied Negrais (p. 213) 
since 1753 and Alanngpaya had ceded it to them in the treaty 
of 1757. But their resources were being strained to the 
uttermost with great events in India, and they withdrew 35 
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Buropeans and 70 Indians, practically the entire staff, in May 
1759. In October they sent back a small staff to retain « Hen 
on the istand. The govemor of Bassein, with Lavine, one of 
Bourno's men, who was in high fayour, and sixty (ollowers, 
met the new staff on arrival saying they had a letter from the 
King to show, and the senior Burmese officers messed with the 
English in the fort: A-day later, 6 October 1759, at nine in 
the motning they were sitting down to breakfast together when 
the senior guest, the governor of Bassein, gave a sign and some 
of the 2,000 Burmans concealed in the woods rushed in, killed 
eight Englishmen and about a hundred Indians, turned the 
cannon of the fort on the two ships at anchor, and finally 
withdrew burning the settlement and taking with them all 
cannon, stores and four English A midshipman and 64 
Indians escaped on board. ‘The ruins are still there. 

What had happened was that the Armenians, some of 
whom held high office at court, were jealous of the English, 
Who outbid them throughout the Hast. They represented to 
‘Alaungpaya that the English. were lortifying their stations 
against him, supplying the Talaings with arms and spoiling 
his reyenue by preventing other traders from coming \p the 
Basscin river. Alaungpaya sent the governor of Rangoon, 
brother to his queen, to wipe out Negrais. But the govemor 
retumed saying there must be some mistake, he had found the 
English there to be innocuous. Alaungpaya therefore regarded 
him as a traitor, flogged all his men, sent a second party which 
actually did the work, and before letting him return to his high 
office fling him into irons and pegged him out in the sun for 
‘some days with three beams across his body so that a year later 
he was still suffering fromthe effects The governor of Bassoin 
subsequently admitted that the English had not intrigued with 
the Talaings, but had fed a few refugees, just as they fed 
Burmese refugees, and had made presents of four or five 
muskets which the Armenians represented. to Alaungpaya as 
500. The Fnglish had not prevented ships coming op the 
fiver, because they regarded Alaungpaya as too strong @ mij 
to offend, Under the treaty he had expressly allowed them 
to erect fortifications? 
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After thé fall of Pegu, envoys from) Chiengmai visited 
Alaungpaya. He told them they must make complete sub- 
mission, They looked at those blackened ruins and went 
home; and before long Martaban, Tavoy, Chiengmai, Anan 
and other states in north-west Siam, sent tribute. 

Talaings had taken refuge in Siam; now as ever there 
were endemic slave raids on the border; and the Siamese 
had detained the eaptain of a Burma-owned ship which had been 
driven under stress of weather into their port of Temasserim. 
But the real. reason why Alaungpaya now invaded Siam was 
that he had to work off bis energy; moreover, seeing that after 
his conquest of the Delta he reigned over nothing but ruins, 
hhe wished to populate his realm with prisoners obtained in 
Siam! Karly in 1760 he advanced through Martaban and 
Tavoy# Capturing ‘Tenasserim with the aid of some small 
ships managed by European captives, he went eastward over 
the hills to the shore of the Gulf of Siam, turned. north, and 
captured the coast towns, Kuwi, Pran, Nawng Chik, Pechaburi. 
‘The Siamesearmy came outand delayed him still further although 
he drove them in. Approaching Ayuthia, he burnt some Dutch 
ships, massacred the defenceless population in crowds regardless 
of sex or age, and covered the surface of the rivers with their 
corpses* 

Under the walls of Ayuthia he seleased prominent prisoners 
with this letter to the king of Siam:—" His Burman Majesty 
comes asa divine incarnation to spread true religion in your 
country. Come forth with respect and present him with elephants 
and a daughter."* Bot the Siamese had among them Talaing 
refugees. who knew the story of Pegu, and they. relaxed no 
effort. ‘Their feringhis and Mahomedans manned the war 
boats with cannon in the maze of rivers round the city; the 
glacis and fords were strewn with caltraps; cantion frowned 
from the battlements, with thousands of resolute men behind. 
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Alaungpaya had started much too late in the cold weather. 
‘The rains were at hand, when the whole country would be 
under several feet of water. Half his men were down’ with 
dysentery and he himself was far from well) It looked as if 
the ever victorious army was not going to he victorious He 
sent another message telling the Siamese king that he had no 
wish todethrone him ifonly he would submit to religious reform. 
‘There was no reply, and Alsungpaya saw that the play was 
over; be did not hesitate, and within a week of arrival’ the 
hosts were in full retreat, abandoning forty guns of three-inch 
calibre. 

He selected the friend of his boyhood, Minhkaungnawrahta, 
for the signal honour of commanding the rearguard. ‘These 
‘were the pick of the army—soo Manipur horse and 6,000 foot, 
every man of whom had a musket, Minhkaungnawrahta 
spread them out and it was two days time before the Siamese 
realised that the main body had left; then they awept out 
upon him; his men watched the ring clasing. round thet and, 
fearing to be cut off, begged him to let them fight further 
back; but he said " Friends, the safety of our Lord the King 
lies in our keeping, Let us not fight further back, lest the 
sound of the guns should break his sleep.” When they could 
stand they stood, and when they had to run they ran; they 
were defeated but never broken, and they withdrew in good 
order, collecting Aluungpaya’s stragglers on the way. 

Meanwhile Alaungpaya had gone ahead by forced marches. 
Perhaps, as he lay in pain jolting along in his litter, he longed 
for the sights and sounds of home; but he was destined never 
to see them, for whether he knew it or not the hand of death 
was upon him, He reached Kinyua, Bilin township; Thaton 
district, and there at dawn he died.* 

To his son Hsinbyushin and the other watchers by the bed, 
it was as if the sky had fallen, but they kept their heads 
Heaven alone knew what would happen now ; there might be 
civil war and a struggle for the throne; the men might: breale 
if they lost heart, for the Siamese were pressing the rearguard. 
They kept the death a close secret and sent their swiftest horse- 
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men to Shwebo so that the crown prince might be the first to 
know and secure his throne The body, bound in sheets, was 
hidden in the curtained litter; and thus in death 

still rode with his armies and the daily orders issued in his 


name. 
At Rangoon his death was made public and his body, 
placed on a state barge, wes taken up stream. At Kyauk- 
myaung landing stage in Shwebo district the whole court came 
‘out to meet it, and bore it solemnly in through the Hlsingths 
Gate of Shwebo. So he was buried with the ritual? of the 
kings in the palace city which once bad been his lowly village, 
amid the mourning of an entire people. They would never see 
his like again, the village beadman who made himself lord of 
‘Burma and received the homage nat only’ of the tribes, but also 
of French and English captains kneeling to receive his orders 
in respectful silence. His grave, with an inscription in misspelt 
English, pechaps by some Negrais captive, is near the Shwebo 
Deputy Commissioner's court-house; from its shortness you 
might think him a small man, but be was a finetall man. The 
English captain* describes him as five feet eleven inches in 
height, coarse featured, dark complexioned, with a long face 
and nose, not without an air of majesty. He had reigned only 
ight years and was under forty-six when he died ; but men are 
remembered by the years they use, not by the years they last. 


NAUNGDAWGYI 1760-3, Alaungpaya was succeeded 
by his eldest son, the crown prince, Naungdawgyi, Kneeling 
by his father's death-bed, with the eyes of the great commanders 
upon him, the second son Hsinbyushin could not think un- 
worthy thoughts, and had loyally joined in sending the news to 
his elder brother. But now that the body had departed, and 
he rode through the sunshine and fresh air, the Old Adam 
reasserted itself and he struck for the throne. It was a feeble 
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effort, and he soon submitted and was forgiven at the queen 
mother's intercession. 

But the king sent for two of the generals he disliked, 
and when they came unsuspectingly, he executed them with- 
out allowing them to see him. The army was furious 
Minkkeungnawrahta, lingering with the rearguard, thought he 
also might be among the king's dislikes; and now, in the dark 
ness that clouded his mind in the death of his great master, he 


the cruel mercies of the king? No, friends, leave me to my 
fate 1 will die like a soldier, 1 will make these walls my 
coffin." So with his 12,000 men, the flower of the army, he 
was tightly besieged in Ava. 

‘While this besieging him the king stayed. at Sagaing, 
where he granted audience to Captain Alves, the Company's 
envoy, in September 1760, The Company, fully occupied 
with winning an empire in India, had no desire for new com- 
mitments in Burma, such as the exaction of due amends for 
the Negrais massacre would involve, But it had to make at 
least a protest, and to ascertain whether trade relations were 
still possible, | The king gave Alves audience, and having 
heard his demand for compensation, 


he said he was surprised to think how the Governor of Madras. =. 
could have the face to demand any satiefaction, which he would_not 
give, for. ... he looked on all that were killed at Negrais, ehether 
{fully or innocent, as bora to die there . . . he would: never give 
himself any trouble to enquire farther about the afair, His soldiers 
Were not obliged to know who were guilty or who were not, neither 
id he expect they would enquire, but in such cases yenerally tilled 
ren, women or child as they pleased. "For instance" says he "As 
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— they get into Ava, I have given them orders to spare, 
be Hat life, and to bur kill and destroy everything in it, 
know that... the general and the soldiers are to 
* 1 then asked him what crimes the governors of 
‘committed for which the king his father had been so much 
Gfinded? He said that Captain Hope, while chief at Negrais, had 
‘supplied the Peguers . . with arms, ammunition, and. provisions 
Tanswered, if that could be brought to proof, the laws of 
and would punish him with death if his father had left his 
punishment to the English. I then asked him what ctime the.new 
‘governor, that arrived the day before, or any of his people, had dose, 
for there was no difference in their punishment. He He was 
born to die there" and laughed “ For t suppose you have seen that 
jin this coantry in the wet season there grows so much long useless 
grass and weeds in the fielda that in the'dry season we are forced to 
‘bum them to clear the ground. Sometimes it so happens there is 
‘soine useful herbs among these weeds and grass which, as they cxn- 
not be distinguished easily, are burned slong with them, So it 
huppened to be the ew gavemor's lot."” (Alves" report, Dalrymple T. 
373) 
Perhaps Alves did not remember many a terrible passage in 
hisown Old Testament scriptures, showing that collective execu- 
tion is the normal rule in the tribal stage; even good and great 
men-could not see its iniquity until they had developed beyond, 
that stage The king was no harder on the English than on 
hhis own people; having executed justice, he was well. disposed 
towards them and asked them to return although he treated 
the 1757 treaty as if it did not exist. To Alves, this was a 
hocking breach of faith, signifying a double dose of original 
but it was really only unbusinesslike, and signified the 
inevitable clash between a developed civilisation and a back- 
ward community. Having had no international transactions, 
the Burmese were not acquainted with the nature of treaties, 
‘The king released the half dozen English captives, mostly 
survivors of the massacre, gave full liberty to trade, and was 
willing to grant sites anywhere in return for arms and amimuni- 
tion, and he desired a male and female camel, and a horse and 
‘mare each four cubits high, as he wished to breed. But trade 
was no longer to be duty free, as under the 1757 treaty, and 
he made one proviso: the headquarters must no longer be st 
Negrais. Alaungpaya himself had said he would rather they 
were at Bassein, and the reason the king now gave was that fe 
could not protect Negrais against the French; the real reason 
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‘was, he had no control over so remote a spot, and wished! the 
English to be on the mainland where he could control them. 
Although he twitted Alves with being a spy, he was graciously 
disposed towards him when he came, like every. one else, to 
bring a present and offer congratulations at the Thadingyut 
festival, and in retum he offered him anything he liked for 
himself; would he like an elephant? There was no love lost 
between the English and the Dutch, but Alves asked for the 
release of three Dutch captives, survivors of a station of thirteen 
whom Alaungpaya had wiped out in Siam; the king said 
orders to this effect would be drafted at once. When Alves 
had arrived, the ministers and princes pounced on him, looting 
his kit and preventing all ‘business until he had paid eight of 
them a tip of Rs. 300 each ; he said he would complain to the 
king, but was told that the king would laugh, and this was the 
recognised way in which ministers lived, for they had no salaries. 
One of the ministers mistranslated the despatches to his own 
end, and the fraud succeeded until the difference between the 
two versions slipped out during one of Alves' conversations with 
the king, who was furious but passed the matter over as be 
was none too sure of his throne and feared that his officers 
might desert to Minhkaungnawrahta, The people were sick of 
perpetual war, and on his way up the river Alves had noticed 
that the villagers longed for a change, and seemed pleased 
whenever one of the assaults on Ava failed. Down the river 
he saw a village in flames, as various high officials were 
marwuding over the country for their own benefit. He was 
glad to get away from it all to a cleaner atmosphere. He. 
brought back no treaty, but he brought a letter from the king 
granting the terms promised in the interviews The English 
could not return to Negrais, as it was not permitted; they 
would not go to Bassein, for it was seventy miles from the sea, 
their bases henceforward they concentrated on Rangoon, 
Minhkaungnawrahta had no cannon but the king could not 
take Ava save by starvation, for light irregutars can do nothing 
ty storm against a fortified town. None the less, as was their 
wont, they tried to storm it and wasted many lives, among 
them Lavine the Frenchman who had aided in the Negrais 
iassacre and was now killed leading the stormers Alves Saw 
some of the poor wretches who had been terribly scalded by 
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the boiling liquids poured down on them when they tried to 
scale the walls. 

At length, his men starving, Minkkaungnawrahta broke out 
with a band of devoted followers and fled west. More than 
once the pursuers surrounded him but fell back in awe 
when be strode through them. In the Shan woodland above 


was the end of Alaungpaya’s brother in arms' When the 
head was laid at his fect, the king mourned, saying “Should 
ye have slain so great a min?” Like others of his line, 
‘Naungdawgyi was doubtless in the habit of uttering the most 
sublime piatitudes—the chronicles are full of it—and he might 
have acted accordingly ; but, on the other hand, he might not 
‘An experienced officer, Minhkaungnawrahta knew what the 
word of a king was worth in the Golden Palace. 

‘The King’s uncle, governor of Toungoo, revolted, was 
besieged, made submission, and was forgiven in 1762. Daring 
the siege Talaban, the great Talaing refugee (p. 233), raided 
Martaban. An expedition reduced Chiengmai to. submission, 
capturing fugitive Talaing princes and a scion of the fallen Avs 
house. Talaban had for years maintained himself in the 
famous caves at Kawgun, Thaton district, and his. family were 
now captured there Knowing well what their fate would be, 
he gave himself up and, when brought before the king, claimed 
their lives in return for his own; struck by his chivalry, the 
king released them all and took Talaban into his service* 

‘Naungdaweyi's principal poct was Seindakyawthu 1736-71, 
a skilful rimester, nephew to the Twinthintsikwun (p 268) 
He was a native of Maungdaung village in Alon, Monyua 
district, and in his teens had served under Toungooyasa (p. 216). 
He wrote poems on. weddings in the royal family, etc., and on 
the invasion of Siam describing how all the kings of the earth 
bow down before Alaungpaya; but his chief works are the 
‘Kawiletkanathatpon and Awwadatupyo.* 
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‘The king died while engaged on works of merit. He built 
two pagodas on the Mahananda lake near Shwebo, and sent 
offerings to Shwesettaw in Minbu district. He was aged 
twenty-nine, left seven children, was succeeded by his brother. 


HSINBYUSHIN 1763-76 himself raided Manipur in 
December 1764, carrying away its people into captivity, for 
he wished to increase the population of the new capital, Ava, 
into which he moved in April 1765. The gates of restored 
Ava were named after conquered states, some of them being 
—on the east side, Chiengmai, Martaban, Mogaung; on the 
south, Kaingma, Hanthawaddy, Myede, Onbaung (Hsipaw) ; 
on the west, Gandalarit, Sandapuri (Viengchang, Lingin), 
Kenghung; on the north, Tenasserim, Yodsya (Siam). The 
various wards were, according to precedent, allotted on racial 
lines; thus the Indian traders fived in one, the Chinese in 
another, Christians in another, and in others were the Siamese 
and Manipur captives; such captives were often a source of 
suspicion, as in 1774 when the leading families of the Manipur 
colony were extirpated for alleged plotting, The wall, sixteen 
fect high, backed by earthwork, was of indifferent quality, but 
adequate to the only style of warfare it would have to meet, 
As was usual in Burmese capitals, the palace was an inner city, 
with its own moat, wall, and # massive teak stockade outside.’ 

‘The transler to Ava was a wise step 90 far as it went, for 
it placed the king in direct communication along the Myitnge 
river with the Kyaukse granary, and it was on the great river, 
whereas Shwebo was landlocked. But the step did not go fir 
enough, From the day that Vasco da Gama opened. thi sea 
route in 1498, the centre of gravity had shifted to the Delta. 
‘The kings from Bayinnaung 1551-81 to Anaukpetlun 1605-28 
acted as if they realised this, making Pegu their headquarters 
But none of their successors realised it, and thelr failure to do 
so sealed the fate of the monarchy, Rangoon might have 
lot n little fresh air fram the outer world into the court, To 
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the Burmese, the Delta was a foreign country, and they did not 
fee! safe among the Talaings. Hence there was some exeuse 
for the earlier kings. But there was none for the Alaungpaya 
dynasty, which exterminated the Talaings; the remnant con- 
tinued to rebel for some time, but these rebellions were crushed 
with ease, and need not have occurred had the kings, instead 
of wasting their energy on wars in Siam and Assam, used half 
‘of it in giving the Delta a good administration, As they would 
not move to the Delta, the atmosphere of their palace was that 
‘of the Upper Burma villages among which it lay. ‘Their ideas 
remained in the nineteenth century what they had been in the 
ninth. To build pagodas, to collect daughters from tributary 
chiefs, to sally forth on shave raids, to. make wars for white 
elephants—these conceptions had had their day, and a monarchy 
which failed to get beyond them was doomed. It is probably 
more than coincidence that Siam, which had its capital in a 
seaport, developed a more enlightened government than the 
Burmese kingship, and is independent to-day. 

‘The king sent to Benares for Brahmans. Nine came, and: 
they were frequently consulted on matters of state With 
their help the Maungdaung sayadet translated into Burmese 
numerous Sanskrit works on grammar, medicine, astrology, 
erotic lore, ete., known as the Vyakarans.! In 1771 an official, 
Manu Wannana Kyawhtin, compiled the Manusarashiventiny 
dhammathat based on older law-books; also, with the aid of 
Taungdwin sayadaw and other learned monks he compiled the 
‘Manu Vannani lav-book in Pali and Burmese stanzas, the monks 
helping him to polish the Pali The king had a concubine, 
Mu Htwe, who was a poetess, and he himself tool: an interest 
in letters; Letwethondara (pp. 238, 269), a secretary to. the 
Hiuttuw Council, whom be had exiled to Meza bill, Katha 
district, in 1763, earned his recall two months Jater by: writing 
the well-known Mezataungche pocin bewailing his grief and 
foneliness, ‘The third verse describes the Nyaung-ye festival 
he saw in exile among the wooded hills -— 

‘At the Nyaning-ye festival 
Meza people, all devout, 
Daly fal in prayer and pour 
Water to the banyai-tree. 
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From the valley, see, the shrine 
Rites even to the sey, 

Meza! thy pagoda old 

OF the Golden Cave is there, 

Fair to took on evermore, 

ly glimmering o'er the mount, 
‘Dusky floor to shadowy head, 
Steady hang night's vapours yet 
Soon, a8 x billowing net, are stirred, 
Suing fretful as a food, 

‘Hudate upward, rower, and crowd 5 
‘Then in cloudy streamers free 
Stretched across the wea of dawn, 
‘Darkling wreathe the heights around 
Lost and drowned. The ravelled mist, 
Shredited now by twisting winds, 
Patters—tivten !—t0 the ground ; 
Drjp-—drop—the sound is low 

Like the rounded clear refrain 

‘Of the raid, though none there be. 
‘See the chariot of the sun 

Peeps der Mount Vogandhara, 
‘Stooping under vapours wan. 
Numbed, the noon I fondly wait, 
Counting om my fingers chill 

Hours and minates, till the rayy 
‘Spreading fl the wotld with warmth, 


‘The main armies spent 1764-7 against Siam The 
Burmese claim restedl on Bayinnaung’s conquest in 1564. It 
was a false claim, for they had never atlministered the country, 
Baylnnaung had merely held it to tribute for twenty years, and 
the claim had lapsed eversince Starting from Kengtung with 
20,000 men, mostly Shans, ‘Thihapate slowly fought his way 
down from Chiengmai through Viengehang (Linain), while 
‘another army of the same size under Mahanawrahta fought its 
way south-cast from Tavoy to Pechaburi, ‘The Tavoy people 
had revolted, massacring all Burmans and making overtures to 
Siam ; they now had bitter eause to repent. 

To delay Mahanawrihta, the Siamese pressed an. English 
merchant ship into their service; her broadsides did great 
‘execution in the Burmese stockadles near Nontaburi, thirty miles 
from the mouth of the Menam; but as soon as she could, she 
fling off the Siamese and retumed to sea. ‘Thihapate had to 
stormn town after town, and found the villages stockaded against 
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him. When roused, the men fought with spirit, vying among: 
themselves as to who should first mount the wall. ‘They died 
{ike flies from preventible disease, and suffered ghastly wounds 
for which they got no thanks from the king, as the loss of 
fa limb, even in honourable service, disqualified a man {rom 
eatering the palace: His Majesty's sight must not be sullied 
by reality) ‘They kept the field all the year round,a rare thing 
for Burmese levies, spending the rains in the towns they hud 
won, AtChiengmal they had to resort to mining, with movable 
shelters under the wall ; finally they captured past of the wall 
with its guns ane turned them all night down into the terror- 
stricken population who sent their monks to surrender in the 
morning. The prettiest girls and choicest loot were sent to the 
king at Ava. 

Gradually they swept over the whole country, burning the 
towns and making the chiefs drink the water of allegiance. 
Such of the population as had ot stampeded eastwards ran a 
risk of having to contribute to the heads which the Burmese 
hacked off and piled up in great heaps under the walls of the 
towns they hesfeged, in order to terrify the defenders.* They 
were sometimes besieged themselves, for the Ayuthia armies 
came out and pressed them hard, striving to prevent their 
effecting « junction. 

But finally the two commanders Joined hands under the 
wallsofAyuthia. Mahanawrahta fixed his headquarters there at 
a pagoda built by Bayinnaung, In spite of wastage their hosts 
were as niumerow! as ever, as they had exacted contingents 
from the states which they had conquered, and according to 
Burmese custom their prisoners were matle to fight for them, 
‘They were to spend fourteen months before Ayuthia The 
rains came and flooded them out ; they stood their ground, 
Their commanders died of hardship: they did not Lose heart. 
Iniperial armies from China invaded Upper Burma: they were not 
recallod, During the first open season they could not get near 
the walls because of the numerous stockades outside the city, 
Sometimes the whole plain was alive with swarms of Siamese 
‘working under the supervision of grandeex who were carried 
about in sedan chairs. Both sides used bamboo matting 
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between two uprights containing earth for temporary defence 
while they constructed permanent works The Siamese had 
forcign adventurers fighting for them, one of their outworks 
contaitiing four hundred Chinamen, When the rains began to lay 
the whole country several feet under water, the commanders 
urged Mahanawrahta to withdraw but be refused and Thihapate 
supported him, The men stayed on knolls of rising ground or 
built dykes to keep out the water, ‘The Siamese seeing them 
scattered in isolated groups attacked them in boats In one 
of these attacks a Siamese leader while waving his. sword and 
hurling defiance in the bows of his boat, was brought down by 
4 musket shot and fell into the water, and the whole Aotitla 
fied. Ayuthia prided itself on. its great guns, some of them 
thirty feet long) with a 20 viss (100 I.) ball One of these 
burst with an overcharge but the shot killed several men on 
two Burmese boats, The Burmese had war-boats in plenty, 
constructed by their fieges up the rivers, and so they were 
able to prevent provisions enitering the city. When the dry 
season returned they reconstructed their earthworks Some of 
these were higher than the walls, and the cannon were also 
mounted aloft on pagodas so as to fire down into: the palace. 
Often: the palace guns ceased fire because the king yielded to 
the entreaties of his harem who were terrified at the noise! 
The city starved: Shan states tributary to Siam sent an army 
which came down from the north and tried to raise the sage ; 
they were swept away. The king and princes tried to cut their 
way out and escape; they were driven back. ‘They asked 
what they had done to merit these horrors and were curtly told 
they were rebels and traitors and deserved all they were going 
to get The commander-in-chie Mahanawrahta died, and 
by ‘royal decree was buried with extraordinary’ honours; 
he deserved them. ‘Thihapate had to finish the siege alone. 
‘The end was now near, Tn the palace chapels, where wooen 
knelt in prayer throughout the night, the holy images were 
seen to wee. At four in the afternoon, 28 March 1767, 
the French guns opened for the fast time. ‘The wall hind bee 
mined ; by sunset the breach was practicable and the stormers 
effected an entry. ‘The slaughter was indiscriminate, ‘The 
king's body was identified next day near the west gate by his 
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brother whom the Burmese found ia chains and released! The 
hhouses; the monasteries, the temples, the great palace itsolf, 
went upin flame; the walls were razed to the ground ; the city 
was never restored as a capital, The princes, the harem, the 
clergy, foreigners including a French Catholic bishop,* and 
thousands of the population were carried away into captivity; 30 
that many a private could boast of four slaves. Such of the 
‘guns as were too big to move were burst or thrown into the 
fivers? © There was gold, silver and jewels in abundance, for 
the royal treasure was immense This is the secret of these 
continual Burmese attacks on Ayuthia: it was at once thriving 
‘seaport and a king's palace, one of the wealthiest cities in 
Indo-China, so that its treasures were a standing temptation 


for the years 1765-9 saw 2 series of ourderous Chinese 
paneer 


Some of the sarofrear on the Yiinnan border now ceased 
paying tribute to Burma, which therefore marched against 
them: one fled to Yunnan, and the Kengtung smbzea mate 
a foray there at the instigation of the Gwe (p, 222) in the 
course of their wanderings Moreover the Chinese were 
dissatisfied with the treatment their merchants received In 
Burma At Bhamo a Chinese caravaneer, angry at delay 
in getting sanction to build a bridge, insulted the Burmese 
Wor who therefore arrested him; and when retensed 
fhe found that the Burmese officers had looted his cara~ 
van. At Kengtung a Chinaman was killed ina dispute 
1 Kealaungoet 4th- 
LHe Salled Brig sod enivel epportsely iw Borma ax Percota, the 
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about payment; the Burmese resident offtred bl 

and even talked of executing the slayer, but would not hand 
him over, and the Chinese would take nothing Jess Such 
instances were trivial and could have heen adjusted had the 
two. governments been in communication with each other ; 
bbut they had no embassy aystem. 

‘The Chinese invaded Burma in great strength with the 
active or passive co-operation of Hsenwi, Bharno, Mogaung 
and Kengtung. ‘The fighting was in the’ triangle Mogaung, 
Kenghung on the Mekong river, and down the Myitnge valley 
to within three marches of Ava, The Chinese had bases at 
Bhamo and Lashio and their line of advance was \sually: down 
the Shweli and Myitnge valleys. But the principal theatre was 
in Bhamo district where Balamindin won fame by his great 
defence of Kaungton, twelve miles to the east of which, at 
Shwenyaungbin, the Chinese also had a gigantic stockade, "as 
big as u city." 

The Burmese had better war-canoes than the Chinese, they 
received invaluable help from their captive French gunners, and 
they won most of the dozen major actions which were spread 
over four campaigns ; but the suspense was terrible; as soon as 
one Chinese army was driven back, another come on in greater 
‘umbers than ever, ‘The earth quiked, rending the national 
shrines; to placate the unseen powers, the king flung thousands 
‘of gold and silver images into the Shwezigon at Pagan and the 
Shwedagon, 

‘The Chinese proved useless as soldiers, but the Manchu 
contingents were good troops who with ladders, axes, hooks 
and ropes, would rush up to the stockades against « withering 
fire, while boiling lead poured down on them and. their bodies 
were crushed by great beams ' of which the lashings were cut as 
soon ag the stormers were underneath. ‘The Chinese ought to 
have won, although their casualties from disease were heavy ; but 
whereas the Buriese commanders worked together hand in hand, 
the Chinese lacked co-ordination, and threw away the advantage 
of superior numbers by allowing themselves to be overwhelmed 

‘'Thia was wo allover {ndi-China. The Avsamiese prided themselves on 
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in detail. The best of their generals, Mingjui, son-in-law to 
the Emperor, who had won distinction in Turkestan, fought his 
way from Lashio, smashing a Burmese army and driving it past 
the Gokteik gorge to Singaung, three marches from Ava The 
court in panic urged the king to flee but he scomnfully refused 
saying he and his brother princes, the sons of Alaungpaya, 
would face the Chinese single handed if necessary. Mingjul’s 
colleagues failed to support him, Burmese armies in his rear 
cut off his supplics, bis men were starving, and he had to retreat, 
beset by overwhelming odds. The slaughter was such that the 
Burmese could hardly grip their swords as the hilts were slippery 
with enemy blood. Mingjui fought in the rearguard till be 
saw his men were safe and then, obeying the tradition of the 
Manchis officer corps, he cut off his plaited hair, sent it as a 
token to his Emperor, and hanged himself or: a tree; his servant 
hid his body with leaves lest the Burmese should desecrate 
it according to their wont. The following is from Chinese 
records :— 

‘The Murmese had a device of pretending to negotiate and then 
sxidenly appearing with anew amy... . They kad no regular 
army; ia times of danger Shan levies were called out.. ‘There was 
however at Avaa standing force of 10,000 men called the “Invinc- 
ibles." In actual Gghting the Shan levies were placed in front and. 
the " lnvincibles" occupied the rear. Cavalry were posted on either 
flank to close in upon the enemy. IC victory appeared. doubtful the 
army rapidly entrenched itself under cover of = heavy fire from 
artillery and small arms. When the smolce cleared away the stockade 


sick and wounded mea, ordering them to be carried by the local 
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levies Thus it was that no man, however much be auffered, hada 
‘word of blame for the General. 

‘Mingiul died, not because he could not have saved himself, but 
‘because he was returning witht having carried out the instructions 
‘of his master. 11s true that the Emperor had ordered the return of 
the force, but these orders never reached Mingjui, Encompassed 
daily with growing difficulties he would say to his oficers The 
‘enemy are Aware that we are in extremity, but for the sake of our 
‘country we must fight on, that they may kniow that its orders are clear 
and ierevocable and that its servants full them to the death, No reine 
forcements are coming bot we must do our utmost, that the enemy, 
‘may be impressed hy nur determination and that the work may be 
renilered easier for those who come after us." ‘This was farsighted. 
patriotic resolve, not the decision of a desperate man... . The 
people of Yiinnan and the troops who had accompanied him never 
poke of Mingjui withoot tears, for his hold upon their affections was 
snot less than that of famous commanders of olden time. His death 
‘wns unfortunate 100 for another rrason, becaiise the events which 
lmmediately followed the battle in which he fell could not be properiy 
Teported to the Emperor or made known to the people at lange. . - « 

Kaungton was on the Irrawaddy and the enemy held bot! bases 
of the river. We took up a position close to their eastern camp, 
which they had bnilk oa an eminence, their Tines reaching to the 
river. Iwas = 4é[1 14 = 631 yards] in circuit, constracted of lange 
trees deeply sunk in the ground ; utside were three trenches, and 
‘beyond was a stockade of trees lnid horizontally, their branches being 
pointed and directed outwards, ‘This was the usual clever contrivance 
tf the Hurmese when defending important positions, Our fist step 
was to muse a mound from which we cannonaded the fort. This was 
tunauccessful, for the breaches made in the timber were promptly re- 
paired by the Burmese and the stockade remained intact, Next we 
‘tied with Yong thongs of raw hide to pull down the posts of the 
at Dut the thongs tvoke. A similar attempt was then tmade by 

‘canes several hundred yards long which we procured in the 
Jungle) ‘Two or three thousand men took part in this attack: which 
however did ot succeed, as the enemy cus the eames with their dats. 
‘Fobeng then ordered the slockade to be bunt, A large hody of 
Giur mien with torches advanced under covet of sbields specially 
constructed to ward off fire from the fort. The three trenches were 
cromsed and the leading party reached the stockade, when a river 
fog rove at 2 a.m. and lated nil @ am, "Thi 40 damped the wood 
that it could not be ignited and the wind also being in’ the wronye 
direction the attempt was abandoned. Finally, mines were laid) and 
and exploded j part of the stockade was lifted bodily by the shock 
and the enemy were thrown into the greatest alan, Bue the posts all 
Temalvied upright. This happetied three times, abd the explanation 
was that the stockade beiny. built on rising grotind our excavations 
were too level and our mines were exploded af too great a depth 
below the mirface, (Wirry.) 
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‘The Chinese never succeeded in taking the Kaungton stockade, 
and at length in the fourth year, 1769, after losing, from first to 
last, 20,000 men and a quantity of arms and ammunition which 
went to equip fresh Burmese levies, they were themselves driven 
out of their great stockade at Shwenyaungbin and their generals 
asked for terms The Burmese staff were averse to granting 
terms, saying that the Chinese were surrounded like cattle in.a 
pen, they were starving and in a few days they could be wiped 
outtoaman, Luckily Mahathihathura, the commander-in-chief, 
saw that the loss of a few armies would merely stiffen the resolu- 
tion of the Chinese government. He sent back the messenger 
with «conciliatory reply. At Kaungton, in a seven-roofed hut, 
fourteen Burmese and thirteen Chinese officers drew up a 
written agreement whereby the Chinese were allowed to with- 


and then, while the Burmese stood to arms and looked down, 
their columns marched sullenly away up the Taping valley, to 
perish by thousands of hunger in the passes, 
When he heard that the Chinese had been allowed to 
depart, the king was angry ; he thought they should all have 
been killed. So the armies, afraid to retum home, went off 
to Manipur in January 1770. Under a good raja, Manipur 
was recovering from the last devastation, and the commanders 
scented a fresh harvest of slaves and cattle with which to 
appease the king! The men of Manipur fought gallantly 
but were overwhelmed in a three days’ battle near Langtbabal. 
‘The raja fled to Assam ‘The Burmese raised own 
nomines to the throne and returned, taking with them such 
of the population as were not hiding in the woods, The 
kking’s anger had subsided, and as after all they had won 
victories and preserved his throne, be was mercifil ; he sent 
Mahathihathura a woman's dress to wear, and exiled bien and 
the commanilers to the Shan states; he would not allow then 
to see him, and he also exiled the ministers who dared to speak 
on their behalf Their wives, including the sister of his queen, 
Were exposed in the sun at the western gate of the palace, with 
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the Chinese: presents of sitk on their heads, a public mock for 
three days. 

By granting honourable terms the Burmese gave the Chinese 
Emperor a loophole to withdraw from a costly adventure; and 
although pride prevented him from acknowledging the treaty, 
his silence gave consent, and soon the caravats of 400 oxen 
or 2,000 ponies started coming down from Yinnan as of old 
and the Burmese were once more able to find a market for 
their cotton! Burma remained in possession of Keshanpye, 
the nine Shan towns above Bhamo. The Chinese prisoners 
taken in the war, numbering 2,300, were settled 
capital as gardeners and craftamen, and were given Burmese 
wives But the material was as nothing to the moral gain, 
Their other victories were over states on their own level such 
as Siam ; this yas won overan empire. Alaungpaya's crusadle 
against the Talaings was stained with treachery: the great 
siege of Ayuthia 1766-7 was a magnificent dacoity ; but in the 
Chinese war the Burmese were waging « righteous. war of 
defence against the invader. 

‘Phe vietory, coming as it did on top of a generation of 
‘continuous warfure which might well have exhausted the race, 
shows that the exploits of Alaungpaya were no mere flash 
in the pan but were broad-based on the energy: of the race 
as 3 whole His tradition was not only maintained, it was 
‘eclipsed. The chronicles for the period are verbose and 
pompous, but it is impossible to read them without being 
struck with their fierce pride. ‘The Burmese knew that to 
the north lay a big country called China; to the east, Shans 
‘of various sorts, some of whom had a kingdom called Siam; 
to the west; a place called India and, further west still, # 
country of white people, which some people said was an island. 
‘All these countries, except China, were uncivilised ‘and not 
worth studying. The white people called themsclves. various 


"The espocta to China’ were ention, 
‘tere al edible ied’ nesta sat ory, born amber ar aie Lsctues was and 
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fames such as Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English, but 
they were all much the same just as the various Shans were 
much the same; and in any case they were not a numerous 
ace and were usually crushed with ease. The Indidns were 
more important but even they could not count for much, 
Judging by the way the Manipuris had been wiped out, ‘The 
Siamese and Chinese, on the other hand, were really great 
powers, but they lad been defeated. Thus the whole world 
was accotinted for, and the Burmese felt equal to anything. 
They had some justification for their pride ‘They had no 
commissuriat, and on the march they perished of under-feeding 
and disease. They were the ordinary little people you can 
see in any village to-day, led by their myockugyis, who tanked 
as lords, Yet their spirit carried their bare feet from Bhama 
to Bangkok, they fought snd died by hundreds and thousands, 
leaving, their bones to bleach from Junkeeylon to the banks 
of the Brahmaputra They had bought those lands with 
their blood, Doubtless it was a smiall world, but it was the 
only world they knew, and the Burmese minister coutd say with 
truth to his English suitor “You do not realise, We have 
hever yet met the race that can withstand us." 

In 1773 the Talaing levies who had been mustered against 
Siam mutinied, ‘The Burmese commanders and guards had 
to run for their lives, first to Martaban and then to Rangoon. 
‘The mutincers failed to take the Rangoon stockade but fired 
the town and burnt several foreign ships which were building 
fon the stocks They treated foreigners decently, bit same 
Fretich shipmasters who were in port would have nothing 
to do with them and lay in hiding with their wives; one 
of the wives was granddaughter to Phaulkon (p, 203), another 
wasa bride fresh from Pondicherry. A week latet the Burmese 
brought up reinforcements, used a Dutch ship and retdok the 
town with the aid of her gunfire; they then robbed her of 
all guns and munitions and sent her to sea where she foundered 
a few days Inter. The mutineers made aff; collected their 
families, and migrated to Siam, three thousand in number, But 
the general population could not flee, and from them the 
Burmese exacted vengeance, massacring both sexes: They 
ragged the French from hiding, distributed the wives among 
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the officers, selling one of them for Rs 400,' and made them 
took on while their husbands were bound hand and foot and 
thrown into the river. One, a man of great strength, burst 
hhis bonds and swat ashore. When he reappeared as if from 
the dead, the Burmese regarded him’as supernatural and did 
him no more harm.* 

In 1774 the king made a royal progress down the river 
to Rangoon in splendid barges with the queens, the couit, 
and the captive Talaing princes in his train, holding high 
festival at every halt and worshipping at the pagodas on the 
way, especially the Shwezigon at Pagan and the Shwehsandaw 
at Prome. His camp at Prome was on a sandbank by the 
mouth of the Nawin stream, and when returning he placed 
anew spire on the pagoda which crowns the Po-u-daung bill 
near Prome’ He came to Rangoon to impress the Talaings 
in two ways. Firstly, he raised the Shwedagon pagoda to 
its present height, 327 feet (p. 147), gilding it with his own 
weight* in gold and erecting a golden spire studded with 
gems to replace the one thrown down during the 1760 
earthquake (p. 254); secondly he executed the captive king 
of Pegu with his brother the crown prince, and son, They 
had been prisoners seventeen years without opportunity of 
doing harm, but considerations such as the recent mutiny 
sealed their fate. 

‘The king's prayers were for vietory on his arms. The 
situation in Siam was serious, His supremacy there began to 
collapse almost before the ruins of Ayuthia had ceased to 
smoulder. When the Burmese hosts were sweeping down’ upon 
‘Aynthia in 1765, there was a governor of a northern province who 
would not drink the water of allegiance. He was the son of 
Chinese father and a Siamese mother and his name was Raya 
Tak,’ He collected a few hundred determined men like himself 
and withdrew to the hills The Burmese tried to dislodge him 
‘but he flung them back each time He went east and 
Cambodia, vastly increasing his resources, The men of Siam, 
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sick of oppression, rose and called on him to lead them, for 
their lawful princes were in captivity. In 1768 he wiped out 
several Burmese garrisons, reoccupied Ayuthia, and. founded 
the present capital, Bangkok. He was now king but his palace 
never saw him, as he lived ii the field ‘The Burmese sent 
expeditions He harried them in ambushes, cut them off, 
starved them out, He and his people were united in a just 
cause. Whether the Burmese could in any case have held 
Siam for long is doubtful, but whatever chances they had were 
mined by the disunion, which now became the curse of their 
armies in the field: the spoilers fell out over their prey. 
Captains like Muhathihathura, the hero of the Chinese war, 
and Thihapate, the conqueror of Ayuthin, continued to win 
occasional victories, but they could achieve nothing permanent 
in the face of rampant insubordination, If a commander 
disapproved the pian of campaign, he showed his disapproval 
by simply withdrawing his levies and marching off elsewhere 
Some of them were executed, but the harm had been done 
By 1775 the Burmese had been driven across the frontier, and 
even in Chiengimal they were ill at ease, when the king died ; 
he was aged thirty-nine, left forty-one children, and was 
succeeded by his twenty-year-old gon, 


SINGU 1776-82 at once finished the Siamese escapade by 
withdrawing the armies. His only wars were in Manipur, The 
rightful raja who fled from the Burmese in 1770. mavle four 
attempts to oust their nominee between 1775 and 1782; his 
base was in Cachar and they drove him back each time but after 
1782 left him in. possession, perhaps hecatse the country was 
now so thoroughly devastated’ that nothing more could be 
wrung out of it! In the first two years, for which Singu was 
not responsible, the army was absent continuously, losing 
20,009 men, partly by fever, and gaining barren victories in 
Cachar and Jaintia. ‘These states had to present 

and pay tribute of a tree with the earth still clinging to 
its roots in token that the king had seizin of the land, and 
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henceforth he claimed these countries? His suzerainty: was 
only nominal. 

The people liked Singu because he stopped these everlasting 
wars, which made everyone miserable and led to migrations, 
Thus, the Yaw folk fled from their original home to the remote 
Mu valley in Katha district in order to get out of the King’s 
reach? If a town was depopulated by rebellion or by the 
wastage of its levy during foreign service, a few hundred 
households would be transferred to it from another charge, 
sometimes a week's journey distant, whether they wanted to 
govor not* 

The people did not know that Singu was seldom sober; 
all they knew was that he left them alone, and they were 
deeply grateful. He built many pagodas, for he spent much 
of hig time in prayer; he was’an angler too, and had an eye. 
for scenery, to judge from some of his favourite haunts, where 
the gleam of a golden spire is reflected in the green depths of 
the stream below. His chief queen had a talent for verse, and 
the tutor of his youth was the poet Nga Hpyaw, author 
of Paleiksa-egyin, who now recived the title Minyeyaza. 
Sleep, prayer, fishing, the laughter of the palace ladies {tv some 
sequestered woodland—it was all very pleasant, far ploasanter 
than the hard life of the soldier in foreign fields, 

Of course theré were the occasional cares of office, He 
executed his younger brother, his uncle the Amyin prince, 
fourth son of Alaungpaya, and with them several ministers with 
their dependants in the usual way, for alleged treason, Some 
princesses, his sisters, died in like manner, especially: when he 
was angry as well as drink. He deposed his queen, and sent 
her back to. her father Mahathihathura who, on arriving from 
Siam, was deprived of all his offices; later he drowned her 
too, 

Had he been a man of ordinary charaeter, such acts would 
doubtless have been accepted as being in accordance with 
‘custom, But the court cotild not respect a man who was often 
Unconscious for hours and was surrounded by: mitisters and 
swordbearers most of whom followed his example* His habit 
of making pilgrimages with only a small court, leaving the 
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palace yacunt for weeks at-a time, and) returning. in slipshod 
fashion at any hour of night, gave conspirators their opportunity. 
While he was absent at Thihadaw pagoda ou the Irrawaddy: 
island in Shwebn district, « party cameto the palace at midnight. 
With them was a puppet of eighteen, Maung Maung, lord of 
Paungga in Sagaing district, dressed up s0_as to resemble the 
king his cousin. The Guard passed them in, thinking it was 
the king; some, who realised their mistake and resisted, were 
cut down, When day broke, part of the Guard continued to 
qesist atid having cannon held their own until their Armenian 
captain was speared, whereupon they fled. Mahathihathura 
returned from retirement and took command of the Guard in 
Maung Maung’s behalf, 

When the news reached king Singu, his followers fled and 
he thought of taking refuge in Manipur but his mother, the 
queen dowager, indignantly insisted on his playing the tan. 
He went alone at dawn to the palace gate, and when challenged 
by the Guard answered "It is 1, Singu, lawful lord of the 
palace” They fell back respectfully, and he entered the 
courtyard. There he saw s minister, father to one of the 
queeas he find murdered. He made for him exclaiming 
“Traitor, [ am come to take possession of my tight" ‘The 
minister seized a sword and cut him down,’ At least he died 
royally. 

Maung Maung was miserable, He had spent most of his 
life in a momustery, and now that he was put in. possession 
of the palace, he tried to induee his seniors to take the crown, 
recalling them from the villages in which they had been made 
to live for the sake of Itis predecessor's safety? He gave them 
precedence and pressed them each in turn to relieve him of the 
kingship. ‘They all suspected some deep device, and refused. 
But soon they saw there was no need to fear him, and after 
seven days on his wihappy throrie he was executed by one who 
hud many faults but was not @ pappet. 

‘This was Bodawpaya, the senior of Alaungpaya’s surviving. 
sons, Alaungpaya had expresed the wish that he should be 
succeeded by his sons ia tam, and Hsinbyushin had disregarded 
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that wish by nominating his own son Singu. Half the palace 
plots which were: the bane of Burma proceeded from the lack 
of any clear law of succession. The king nominated whom he 
liked, sometimes a son, sometimes a brother, his choice being 
subject to only one restriction—that the nominee be bam of a 
‘queen, not of a concubine. 


BODAWPAYA 1782-1819 at once enforced the Massacre 
of the Kinsmen (p, 338), making a clean sweep of his rivals, 
With their followers, servants, and children, Singu’s queens 
and his lesser ladies had laughed their little day in. forest 
glades; they now laughed no more, for they were burnt alive, 
every ane, holding their babes in their arms. 

He rewarded his followers generously, especially Mahathiha- 
thura, But a few months later he found his brother plotting 
against him, andl among the faction was none other thas 
‘Mahathihathura himself, The shock to the king's faith was 
such that never again, to the end of his life, did he put his trust 
in mortal man, no not even his nearest kin; and from that time 
onward he changed his room and his bed daily." All the factions, 
with their families and attendants, were exterminated; and 
thus the old general, who had so often led his countrymen to 
victory and had won the greatest of their wars, died the death 
of a traitor. 

At the end of the year a minlaung pretender, Nea Myat 
Pon, with two hundred wretchedlly armed followers scaled the 
palace wall by night, seized the cannon and tuned them on the 
palace, firing blank as they could find no ball? When day 
dawned and it was seen how few they were they were 
‘overpowered ane cruelly executed. Nga Myat Pon claimed 
to be a pritice of the deposed Ava dynasty who to avoid 
captivity among the Taltings had fled to the Shans and Red 
Karens. He was really a native of Mong King in the Souther 
Shan States, and many of his followers were from Mong Pat 
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and Yawnghwe ‘They had plighted their troth with the 
Akwethauk blood bond at Aungzigon pagodas south of Pinya ¢ 
their plans were matured and their ladders made at Paungga, 
Sagaing district, some of whose people hated the king, as was 
ratural in the fief of the slain seven-days king, ‘They were now: 
dealt with according to precedent—the whole population, down 
to infants and monks, was burnt alive, the fruit-trees cut down, 
the crops ploughed up, the village burnt and left to relapse into 
jungle. Many officers and men who had failed to detect the 
‘conspiracy, or to prevent the esealade, or had helped under 
compulsion to firethe blank rounds, were executed. Bodawpaya 
built, on the site of the humble house he had occupied as 
4 junior prince at Sagaing, the Aungmyelawka (Kindawya) 
pagoda, dedicating ay slaves such people from the Paangga 
locality as had escaped buming, for he was a most religious 
king! After the English annexation they returned to their 
villages, 

A year after coming to the throne, Bodawpaya moved the 
capital, causing hardship not only to the citizens but also to 
the country at large which had to pay heavy contributions in 
money and labour, Such hardship was justifiable in: 1765 when 
the move had been from Shwebo, a bad site, to Awa, a good 
site; but now the move was to Amarapura, an indifferent 
site six miles away, and it was undertaken for astrological 
reasons. 

‘One evening in September 1783 three hundred Talaings from 
the Bassin province, armed with swords and bamboo spears, 
suddenly rowed up to Rangoon at sunset, rusted into the town, 
killed everyone they met, cut the governor's throat, burt bis 
offices, and seized the armoury containing 200 muskets with 
ammunition” The townsfolk ran up to see what the fire was, 
and fifty were at once ent down. Many of the rest, with all 
the officials, ran off into the woods, thinking the Talaings more 
numerous than they really were. The Talainigs shut the gates, 
patrolled the streets, killed all who wonld not drink the water 
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ofallegiance, and madé everyone stay indoors. They maintained 
good order and prevented theft; they presented the Portuguese 
and Armenians to their minlaung pretender, a young man 
dressed in shining raiment, and compelled them to assist; they 
got-no help from the Kuropean ships and were too few: to 
compel it. ‘Two days later the Burmese ius the woods assembled 
a levy and sent three hundred men who pretended to side with 
the Talaings and stood under the gates asking to be admitted 
and promising to drink the water of allegiance, The Talaings 
Jet them in and administered the great oath, ‘The Burmese 
then stormed the north gate, leaving four hundred casualties on 
the ground, drove the Talaings to the centre of the town, and 
were there checked, for they had no muskets, But one 
hundred and fifty of their men, led by a Siamese, breaking down 
the west gate with axes, ran up with some muskets, the three 
hundred men who had sworn allegiance suddenly threw off the 
mask, and the Talaings were overpowered, hunted out from the 
houses, and killed. ‘The Burmese seized the ammunition of 
some European ships lying in the port, and compelled one 
hundred and fifty Europeans and Kurasians to serve; they. 
put them in charge of armed parties and left the most im- 
portant points, such as the city gates, in their keeping. Next 
day Talaing reinforcements arrived, “The first canoe, arriving 
singly, was sunk by a cannon shot and as her crew, number- 
ing sixty, swam ashore, they were cut down. One hundred 
and twenty men, coming up in two more eanoes, were quietly 
allowed to land and were then suddenly set upon and killed, 
The leading prisoners were cross-examined, and after confess 
ing the full extent of their plans they. were beheaded ‘The 
shore was littered with Talaing corpses, a feast for dogs and 
vultures, and the river was bloodstained fora whole-day, In 
the next few days. scores of Talaing canoes appeared but 
guessed there had been a miscarriage and returned without 
landing. Subsequently twenty-two canoes flying red flags 
brought a great governor, Master of the Royal She-clephauts, 
who levied a heavy fine on the townsfolk for their failure 
to prevent the Talaing entry, But before he had left, ati even 
greater governor, Lord of the Kast Gate of the Palace, arrived 

‘A readiness to confess is utill noticeable in the low sophiaticated part of the 
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with orders to hold an inguiry; he put the Master of the Royal 
She-clephants into irons, saying he had no authority to levy 
fines for his own benefit, and returned to the capital taking 
with him all officials; some at least eannot have been responsible 
for the initial surprise, and had subsequently shown great 
courage and determination, but they also were led away in 
Fetters! 

An Arakanese, lord Hari, came asking: Bodawpaya to take 
over his distracted country (p. 149), alleging that. everyone 
would welcome so noble a ruler, Bodawpaya feared the 
Mahamuni image which avershalowed Arakan with {ts pro- 
tecting power. He sent spies to report. Two of them were 
qualified in witcheraft; disguised as monks, they worshipped 
at the Mahamuni shrine and performed magical rites to 
neutrilise the power of theimage At the end of 1784 upwards 
of 30,000 men under the crown prince invaded Arakan in four 
divisions. ‘The first went by the pass from Pasting, Minbu 
district, the second by the pass from Padaung, Prome district, 
the third by the pass from Kyangin, Henzada district, the 
fourth with the guns went by boat round Negmis They 
united on the west coast, swept the Arakanese royal army out 
of Ramtee Island, and camped along the Dalet river north- 
west of An, receiving the homage of the surrounding country. 
Subsequent fighting took place through the creeks and islands, 
and the Arakanese came out to offer resistance both on land 
and sea but they were outnumbered three to one and never 
succeeded in seriously checking the Burmese who occupied the 
capital Mrohaunig without difficulty, inflicting wanton eruelties 
on the popullation,* leaving them tied to stakes at low-water 
mark, or burying them up to the chin in fields whiel they 
then procecdedtoharrow.? ‘The king of Arakan had been advised 
bby his council to make submission and present a daughter, but he 
refused to go down to history as having disgraced his country 
and he himself led the army, After his defeat he fled by boat 
with his harem but was overtaken and brought back a prisoner 
to his own capital, ‘The Burmese constituted Arakan a 
province under a governor at Mrohaung with a garrison of 
several thousand men, having Sandoway, Ramiree and Cheduba 
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as sub-provinces, They then returned in February 1785 with 
the royal family and 20,000 inhabitants; it was these prisoners 
who introduced ! inoculation against small-pox, already practised 
in Arakan, into Burma, ‘The captive king was given reasonable 
treatment in the capital till his death a year later, after which 
huis kinsmen were suffered to sink into obscurity and want, 

Among the spoil was a cannon thirty feet long, and the 
thirty bronze images of Ayuthia (p. 183); six survive at 
the Arakan pagoda, Mandalay. This pagoda was built to 
enstirine the Mahamuni image which was now brought from 
hear Mrohaung, being the greatest of all the spoil; Bodawpaya 
himself went forth to meet and greet jt on its way, “Through 
the long colonnades leading to the pagoda’ there used to come 
daily from the Burmese palace, 40 Jong as.a king reigned there, 
sumptuous offerings bore in stately procession, marshalled by 
a minister and shaded by the white umbrella, Nowhere, even 
at the Shwedagon or Shwesettaw, is the devotional atmosphere 
more intense. On. its first arrival 125 captive Araknnese 
families were dedicated as slaves to the image, and the number 
was subsequently increased, 

In the Song gallery are 600 inscriptions, collected by 
Bodawpaya, not for archacological reasons but because he 
thought the clergy were getting more rent than was their due. 
He therefore instituted a close scrutiny of the inscriptions in 
which pious dedications were recorded, causing copies to be 
made and to be deposited here* Unfortunately the copies 
are frequently inaccurate, and many original inscriptions were 
broken of thrown away on the road by cartmen groaning under 
forced labour, especially when they were pagoda slaves ivishing 
to destroy the evidence of their bondage None the less, the 
collection is a veritable mine for the archeologist, and luckily 
it was from the first entrusted to the care of the Twinthintaikwun 
1726-93, a monk who turned layman before the fall of Ava iit 
1752. He was respected for sane speech anid integrity, andl 
Alaungpaya made him tutor to Bodawpaya. On becoming 
king, Bodawpaya appointed him Kyfteun, "Commissioner of 
the Granaries," and gave him many titles with a jewelled stuff 
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He wrote prose atid verse—for instance, Wethandayapyo, 
Zanekapyo, 66 jatakas, and the great Yazawinthit history, a 
task for which he was especially qualified by his knowledge of 
the inscriptions in his care. He died full of years and honours 
at Mingun while the king was building the pagoda (p. 275). 
‘on which the old man bad written some courtly stanzas. 

Quite « number of other courtiers dabbled in literature, and 
the king encouraged it, Nga Aung Hpyo wrote verse on 
Kyanzittha and on the China tooth (p. 279) and compiled a 
thamaing history of Halin, the ancient Pyu site in Shwebo 
district. Nawadenge, thugy? of Yuawe in Sadaung, Sagaing 
district, wrote court verse on the royal family and a murzegite 
‘onthe Melitila lake when the king was superintending repairs 
there in 1796; he received high offices and titles together with 
a jewelled staff and the privilege of driving tip to the very gates 
of the palace. In 1785 U Awbatha, a monk, wrote a fine prose 
version of the Mahajanaka jaraka story of Buddha ; he wrote it 
at Minbu in his monastery, the pond of which still survives 
under the east side of the Deputy Commissioner's court, One 
of the judges in Bodawpaya’s court was Letwethondara who, 
born in 1727, lived until just before the First Anglo-Burmese 
War; he had been one of the secretaries to the Hluttaw 
Council before the fall of Ava, and the Alaungpaya dynasty 
continued to cmploy him, just as the English government 
continued to employ his descendants; his best-known work 
was the poem written in exile (p. 249) but he wrote several 
other works, such as court verse on the 1767 conquest of Siam, 
the coronation of Bodawpaya, the conquest of Arakun in 1785; 
the Mingun pagoda, and a’rimed lawsbook, the Winisaya~ 
pakathani déammathat 

“The king's scrutiny of inscriptions was only part ofa general 
reveniie inquest undertaken in (784 and again in 1803, It was 
‘based on the depositions of village headmen all over the country, 
detailing the boundaries of their jurisdiction, the type of pro- 
duce, the kind and amount of revenue, and. the population in 
each—the total population was barely two million (p. 333). 
There is no reason to doubt that the figures were roughly 
accurate and gave the central government a much better idex 
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of the country’s resources than it had ever had since 1638, 
when king ‘Thalun had held a similar inquest (p. 104) But, 
like the English Doomsday Book of 1086, it was popularly 
fegarded as the instrument of fresh exactions’ At the 1784 
inquest His Majesty decreed that legal claims should not lapse 
with a change of king or dynasty. The kings often issued 
such decrees and they were as often disregarded. Burma 
Possessed the germ of many an institution, crude no doubt but 
scarcely cruder than those in feudal Jands ; yet whereas feudal 
lands retained and developed them, Burma could not develop, 
because every change of dynasty, nay even a change of king, 
sancelled existing rights, rendering continuity impossible? 

‘The conquest of Arakan, a thinly populated strip of country. 
which had been still further weakened by civil war, convinced 
Bodawpaya that he was destined to he a world conqueror. He 
talked of annexing China and India? As a preliminary he 
set forth to annex Siam in 1785.6. He. took the field in 
Person, thus giving hia armies the immense advantage of unity. 
of command, which was seldom attainable by an ordinary 
commander; Shan chiefs, being royalty, took orders from the 
crown alone The plan of campaign was excellent, over- 
whelming the country from four points simultaneously. One 
army with Shan levies was to sweep down from Chiengmai, 
another would advance up the Ataran river and through Three 
Pagodas Pass in Moulmein district, the third from Tavoy would 
Prevent the: provinces in the Malay Peninsula from sending 
assistance ta the Siamese king, the fourth was to occupy: the 
Important trading island of Junkceylon south of Mengui district 
and so prevent fire-arms reaching Siam, 

Unfortunately things did not go according: to plan. Paya 
Tak was dead but his spirit lived on in his comrade-in-arms, the 
founder of the present Siamese dynasty, ‘The Chiengmal army 
indeed met with some success but everywhere else the Burmese: 
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were checkmated. The fourth army in war-boats with efeven 
ships! managed by half-easte Portuguese who were seamen of a 
sort, coasted down to Junkceylon, landed and built stockades 
round its northern city Chalang ; the governor had just died, so 
his widow the lady Chan, and her young sister, took command, 
themselves leading their men in the field with such effect that 
the Burmese withdrew in a montis, The third army from 
Tavoy occupied Ligor and was then wiped out, ‘The leading 
divisions of Bodawpaya’s own army met with much the same 
fate before they had advanced far beyond Three Pagodas Pass 
‘The men were hanpered by their absurd cannon, old ship guns 
mounted on cumbrous carriages ; they might have been some 
use if the men bebind them had known their work, but the 
generation of French gunners had now passed away. Abatidon- 

these, his elephants and stores, and leaving his men to their 
ps Bodawpaya ran for his life to Rangoon where he said 
prayers at the Shwedagon pagoda and was comforted by his 
queens* The invasion collapsed and he reconsidered his 
decision to annex China-and India, 

He kept his throne for thirty-seven years because he’ was a 
masterful man who never hesitated to punish, But this eam- 
paign discloses the extent of his ability, He persisted in taking: 
the field with » huge army which had no transport, as he iasued 
‘orders without allowing time for arrangements to be made. Of 
course he blamed others, threatening to burn the whole staff, 
and actually carrying out the threat to a certain extent, The 
staff thought he could have won even yet had he persevered, 
for hia numbers were overwhelming ; instead, he himself set 
the example of a shameful fight. 

For the next decade he continued to send armies against 
Siam, partly in self-defence, partly in the hope of recovering 
the southernmost Shans who of course went aver to the con 
queror. Indeed, fighting continued intermittently throughout 
most of the reign, In 1803 the Siamese ravaged as far as 
Kenghung and carried away the Kengtung population whole- 
sale to Chiengmai; many of these went by collusion, hoping 
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for better treatment from the Siamess than they received! from 
the Burmese! In 1814 the Talaings of Martaban rebelled and 
fled in large numbers to Siam ; Siamese princes of the blood 
were sent to greet them and make arrangements’along thelr 
route, In 1809-11 Bodawpaya's forces four times raided tiv 
Siamese coast villages south of the Isthmus of Kra and landed 
on Junkceyion ; here they sometimes captured a town and 
carried off the population but sometimes were themselves 
captured and carried off into Siam in numbers, the officers 
being executed. But there were no big operations, he never 
regained Chiengmai, and it was probably well for him that the 
Siamese government was comparatively unaggressive. 

The rwages of his dynasty had reduced parts of Siam to 
adesert* which seventy years later had not yet recovered its 
population” ‘There was many an old score for the Siamese to 
repay, and they made extensive slave raids into Tenasserim, 
which continued for some months after the English occupation 
in 1824. The Burmese retained Tavoy and Mergui; after the 
1760 conquest (p. 241), when the Siamese had either been killed 
or had min away, these areas had been repopulated by batches 
of people sent down from Burma; but they were toa few to 
keep out Siamese raiders, and when they failed, they paid 
homage to Siam, fearing Bodawpaya's vengeance Some of 
his garrison commanders were devoted men, and on those who 
were not he would pass orders ** Execute them in such fashion 
that all who even hear of it will shudder,"* 

The drain on Upper aswell as Lower Burma was such that 
the framework of society cracked, and bands of brigands in- 
fested the entire realm ; to crown all, the rains failed for several 
Seasons in succession; probably 1812 saw the climax of the 
Years 1807-16 which are still remembered in many a northert 
Village as a time of terror and starvation. When the condition 
of the people was reported ta Bodawpaya, he said “We must 
hold the people down by oppressian'so that they may not dare 
to think of rebellion.” * 

‘The largest mumber of men it any one of these 1809-11 
‘sampaigns was on paper $0,000 and in reality 36,000, of whom 
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8,900 died of hunger and disease before striking a blow, since 
nio arrangements had been made for supply, When embarked, 
hundreds of them were tied hand and leg, like so many cattle, 
lest they should desert! Their line of march from Upper Burma 
resembled that of a hostile army, leaving devastated villages ia 
its trail. As a Myede levy of 1,500 men was slow in coming 
up, the commander-in-chief sent a detachment to punish them ; 
the detachment met the unsuspecting levyon the road, eut 
down a hundred, seized four to five hundrel before they could 
run, bound them hand and foot and left them lying at low water 
in a creek where the tide came in and drowned them, Men de- 
serted wholesale and, unable to retum to their villages where 
they would have been punished, roamed in bodies over the 
country, living by dacoity. What the army did at Tavoy is not 
‘on record, but for months after, the town was one long silence, 
for years the fields around were white with human bones, and, 
proininent among the five lakhs of gold and silver loot, Was a 
‘quantity of bangles, chains, und other omaments of the kind worn 
by women and children, The king was delighited at such prowess 
‘on the part of his favourite commander until he requested pei- 
mission to delay his return and spend the rains in Tavoy she 
‘was tired with his exertions and overcome with grief at the death 
ofa concubine there. ‘The request aroused the king's suspicions, 
for he prided himself on his penetrating intellect: Indeed, the 
courtiers said His Majesty possessed deippa sebiu nyam, the 
‘supernatural ficulty of perceiving what is going on at the other 
side of the world, This faculty now enabled him ta -perctive 
the real reason why the commander was delaying to return: he 
was plotting rebellion, Therefore fhe sent orders ‘ Roast him 
at a slow fire, tiking particular care that none of his bones 
should be broken of dislocated, which might tend to shorten 
his sufferings” “Even the commander's service rivals, who were 
to carry out this order, besitated, for they admitted that he was 
catirely innocent; and meanwhile he succeeded in capturing 
‘4 smal] white elephant in the jungle Amid the universal rejoice 
ings which followed, he received a free pardon® 

Indeed there was no sin so scarlet but the finding of white 
elephant would purge it whiter than snow. The chronicles 
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scarcely deign to mention English missions or the causes leading 
up to the catastrophic war of 1824, but they are full of this 
sacred quadruped. Like the king, he was a living sacrament 
and together they shared some mysterious divinity. It had 
ever been thus, and when the Buddha became incarnate of the 
lady Maya, the annunciation took the form of a white elephant. 
Red, black, and spotted elephants were all valued, but the white 
clephant was in a class by himself, Of course he was only 
technically white, and it nesded a trained eye to diagnose him ; 
whoever did so and captured him, was ennobled. Bringing bim 
from the jungles to the palace was a triumphal. procession. It 
might be an arduous task, for he sometimes resisted his 
worshippers and destroyed the crops; but the royal aesthete, 
with a commendable disregard of earthly dross, would exclaim 
“Whit signifies the destruction of ten thousand baskets of rice 
compared with the possession of a white elephant?” At every 
halt on his way, a gorgeous pavilion would be erected, and 
crowds flocked to kneel and adore, Arrived at the capital, 
he was given a separate court of his own, with minister and 
secretary, and fiefs for his support If the revenue from these 
fiefs was diminished, the king would write him an apologetic 
etter in his own royal hand, explaining the circumstances A. 
Guards detachment was on duty at his palace; the king himself 
made offerings and paid him reverence, he was bathed every 
‘day in scented water, all his vessels were of pure gold, dancers 
danced to him, and palace singers sang him to sleep. No milk 
aye huinan milk was good enough for him, and every moming 
twenty nursing mothers waited on him in a row. His trappings 
‘were of finest silk, basses of solid gold studded with rubies and 
emeralds hung all over his body, his tusks and his fect were 
gold, and his forchead bore a gold plate recording 
his voluminous Pali titles, He alone, with the king, was 
entitled to the white umbrella. [the sickened, the king might 
sicken; if he died, the king might die—nay, the whole country: 
might come to ruin; therefore his death caused universal 
consternation and phinged the land into mourning; ifa male, 
he was buried with the ritual of a king, if a female, with the 
ritual of a queen. He might live sixty years in his palace, 
unless he died premuturely of eating too many sweets from the 
hands of his adorers* 
1 See note " Whit elephant p. 3s 
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Bodawpaya repaired the embankments of the Nanda, 
Aungbinle and Maungmagan Jakes in Mandalay district, and 
ofthe Meiktila lake The last involved forced tabour by levies 
dragged from the Shan states, Arakan, and the Talaing country, 
He first came to Meiktila in 1785, staying at the Nandawgon 
hillock near the present courthouse. During his stay he cast 
his eye on the daughter of the myothugyé Nga Kyu who, un- 
willing to give her up, said she was'a leper. ‘The king built a 
three storied monastery, Nga Kyu a two storied one ‘The king 
scented the falsehood and perceived that the building of the rival 
monastery was high treason ; with that punning allusiveness 
which struck the courtiers ax so exquisite, he murmured the 
adage mapSzcargpeBgomfegfs “Cut down the dyn [reed], let 
not the stump remain.” Thereupon Nga Kyu, his daughter, 
and the whole family were exterminated in the most correct 
manner, Their’ broad acres, requiring (,000 baskets of seed, 
with their 31 serfs, escheated to the crown, according to the 
law whereby the king seized the property of people be con 
demned in person—wealth was not always an enviable pos- 
session. 

Occasionally he executed Burmese heretics and he built 
pagodas by the dozen, the largest being the Mingun pagoda 
in Sagaing district. This was to stagger humanity by. its 
vastness, “He himself frequently superintended the work 
1790-7, camping on an island in the river and taking great 
pride in the leaden image-vaults which were his own idea. 
‘Thagyamin, the King of the Spirits, aided in the construction 
ofithess, sending angels to forward the work during the night ; 
doubtless the miracle was ax genuine as those which occur 
previously in the chronicles, but an observer* who was not 
gifted with the eye of faith noted that the angels must have used 
artificial light, for melted wax, such as mortals use for candles, 
lay all over the slabs The king enshrined many treasures 
beyond price, also bits of coloured glass, and a. genuine soda~ 
water machine ‘The ohinthe gryphon images were 9§ fect 
high, thelr eyeballs were 13 feet in circumference, arid. the 
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height of the pagoda was to be 500 feet But when it reached 
a third of this height, a prophecy arose, “The pagoda is finished 
and the great country ruined!" Now there had been precisely 
the same prophecy in 1274 when Narathihapate built, the 
Mingalazedi pagoda (p. 63) and, Jo! the Chinese overthrew 
the kingdom. Bodawpaya therefore abandoned the constriction, 
The great bell, weighing 80 tons, is the second largest in the 
world, and the pagoda enjoys the distinction of being the 
biggest heap of shoddy in existence. 

‘During his stay at Mingun he was struck witha revelation 
that he was god; he opened his golden mouth and announced! 
amid impressive silence that he was Arimittiya, the coming 
Buddha. But there are limits to the power of the most 
portentous potentate: the clergy were adamant in, their 
‘opposition. The royal hermit pined for the luxury of his 
palace and the society of his ladies; before long the beatific 
vision faded and he came down to earth again 

Indeed scepticism seized him for a time, It is human to 
doubt, and still more human to be jealous of the clergy, who 
received more homage than befitted subjects, He direeted that 
their title Pongyi, “The Great Glory," should cease, for he 
alone was glorious. He thought them too numerous, caused 
inquiry to be made, found them lazy and ignorant, and Issued 
‘orders that stricter examination should be made into the 
attainments of heads of monasteries His orders were carried 
‘out in so far as the confiscation of certain church lands was 
concerned, but for the rest, the crown prince saw that nothing 
so alarming a8 a real change was made. His Majesty had. been 
shocked at the primate's inability to solve his metaphysical 
conundrums, and began to think there must be something 
‘wrong with Buddhism, He heard that Mahomedans would 
die rather than eat pork ; if that were true, there must be some 
reality in their faith and it might be worth adopting. He 
summoned the maalvés of Amarapura to the palace where pork 
was laid before them and they were commanded to-eat, ‘They 
Jooked! wt the pork, they looked st the king, they thought 
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of the executioner’s sword outside, and—they ate the pork. 
So evidently there was nothing in Mahomedanism and His 
Majesty continued to build pagodas, Sometimes he would 
break out into eccentricities and queer superstitions, but they 
‘were checked by his natural shrewdness 

In 1785 he had two new golden heads of the Mahagirl 
‘Nat spirits made for the shrine at Popa Hill (p. 16), and in 
1812 he replaced them with larger heads, weighing 2} Ib* 

Cingalese religious missions had for some time past gone 
to Siam, thinking that religion was purest there; but in 1802 
and 1812 they came to Burma. The 1802 mission was of 
some importance. Kirti Siri Raja Singha, king of Ceylon 
1748-78, had introduced a system whereby ordination was 
restricted to. the agricultural caste; the lower castes were 
indignant and some of their novices came to Burma where 
Bodawpaya gave them audience and, amid a scene of great 
magnificence, himself presented them to the primate for 
‘ordination ; they returned to Ceylon taking with them some 
Burmese monks and a letter from the Burmese primate to the 
Cingalese primate. ‘The Burmese monks were five in number, 
a fall chapter, and on their arrival they proceeded to make 
further ordinations so that in Ceylon to-day their successors 
are known as the Atnarapura school, which protests against 
caste distinctions in the order and is separate from the older 
body, known as the Siam sehool.? 

lis 1810 the king sent lords and Brahmans to Buddhagaya 
in Bengal’ ‘They went by the An Pass to Arakan and thence 
through’ Chittagong, bearing rich offerings with which they 
worshipped the Holy ‘Tree after sprinkling it with scented 
water. They brought back detailed drawings and plans of the 
tree; together with fittle models of the pagoda, images, some of 
the sucred earth, and two shoots from off the Tres, The images 
‘were kept in a'chopel in the palace, andl the shoots, planted in 
the sacred carth, were kept in two jewelled pots on the north- 
west of the Pahtodawgyi pagoda which the king was building 
at Amarapura, 
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In.1813 Judson, with the saintly and heroic Indy who was 
his wife, arrived in Burma where, with small beginnings, they 
founded the great American Baptist Mission, ‘They came by 
accident, for they had left America intending to work in India, 
but they were at once ejected from India by the British Govern- 
ment which then discouraged missionaries on the ground that 
they would stir up religious strife and expose governient to 
the charge of favouring its own creed. Although the king 
when granting the Judsons andience contemptuously Aung thelr 
tracts to the ground, he passed no order against them ; although 
they met with petty opposition from the monks, they met with 
nothing but: protection from sticcessive governors of Rangoon 
and with the most charming courtesy from the governors’ wives; 
and when, some years later, they underwent what may fairly 
be called martyrdom, it was for political not for religious 
motives. 

Bodawpaya punished with death the drinking of intoxicants, 
the smoking of opium, and the Killing of any large animal, 
a9 an ox, or buffalo; and when he was in a really devout 
mood he would make drinkers drink boiling lead.* In the 
provinces governors contented themselves with deeapitation, 
but it was inflicted even for selling liquor, and sex was no 
exeinption, ‘The clergy would sometimes intervene, and their 
robes; flung over a criminal when he was kneeling under the 
executioner’s uplifted sword, were so absolute a reprieve that 
government usually took steps to prevent their attendance; a 
person thus pardoned, for this or worse offences, bécame the 
monk's slave and had to dress in white, take vows, andl serve 
the monastery.* 

Diplomatic intercourse with China resulted from the peace 
terms of 1769. It was the first time the Burmese made a 
serious efféirt to maintain regular foreign relations, and the results 
were wholly to the good, smoothing out the friction that was 
always urising on the disorderly frontier. China sent missions 
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to Burma in 1787, 1790, 1795, 1796, 1822; and Burma to China 
in 1782, 1787, 1792, 1823. As a result of the 1787 embassies: 
the Chinese extradited a fugitive Bhamo sawbava, and the two 
countries began to release some of the surviving prisoners of 
the war. In 1799 the Burmese restored some Chinamen they 
had captured in Siam In his 1796 embassy the Emperor 
announced his abdication, asking Burma|to recognise his son. 
In their 1792 embassy the Burmese sent patents of nobility 
with the usual gold phylacteries to various Chinese dignitaries, 
and an enormously Jong Pali title for the Emperor; their en- 
voys came back with a great seal bearing Chinese characters 
and shaped like a camel ; the king hesitated to accept it lest he 
should thereby admit investiture from China, but its value— 
three wisr (10 Ib.) of solid gold—decided.him to retain it, while 
carefully omitting the fact from his chronicles Some of his 
letters were studiously curt, but the Emperor none the less per- 
sisted in regarding him asa vassal, In many cases the Chinese 
embassies were provincial not imperial, but sometimes they were 
magnificent cavaleudes of 400 horsemen, headed by Guards 
officers. Three of the Burmese embassies actually’ reached 
Pekin after a five months’ journey and came home witha detailed, 
itinerary and a glowing account of how gracious the Emperor 
had been, how he had insisted on bearing a Burmese band, 
how he had feasted them day and night with theatres, what a 
wonderful city it was, how they had been carried round in sedan 
chairs to see the sights, what dresses the mandarins wore, et, 
ete, The monarchs exchanged devotional images before which 
they had themselves worshipped. The king would send the 
Emperor elephants, ivory by the hundredweight, Englisls 
piecegoods and carpets, ivory helmets studded with rubies and 
sapphires, Pagan lacquer boxes, jewelled rings and peacock tails, 
The Emperor would send the king fans, dwarf gardens, horses, 
tea sets, fur jackets lined with yellow silk, and /o mules which 
the Burmese believed to be prolific But the best of all was 
the 1790 Chinese mission which brought a Buddha tooth and 
three ladies for the royal harem, ‘The acquisition of the tooth 
showed Bodawpaya that he was a greater king than Anawrahta 
1044-77 who had failed to obtain the tooth from China. And 
as for the ladies, were they not princesses of the Imperial House 
of China? Was not the Emperor his vassal and did he not 
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admit it by sending tribute of his own granddaughters? He 
failed to realise that they were ordinary Yilnnanese girls,t 

Before returning with his army from Arakan, the crowa 
prince fad made all headmen take out appointment orders 
under the Burmese seal, and had scattered outposts throughout 
the land; thus there were 300 men in Sandoway, $00. at 
Ramree and a few thousand at Mrohaung.* But fram the very 
first year, 1785, there had been continual disorder; it was 
no unusual thing for a Burman outpost to have to run for 
their: lives; terrible reprisals were exacted but the trouble 
continued, 

‘The Arakanese had every excuse ; they were rebelling not 
against government but against tyranny? They would be 
called. in to the various garrison headquarters on the pretext of 
disarming them, and when they arrived the Burmese would 
round them up and massacre them Quite apart from revenue 
exactions—even infants were not exempt from, poll-tax—there 
Were continual exactions of human cattle Sometimes three 
hundred youths would be packed off to wait in the palace at 
Amarapura, having tattoed on their arms the fact that they 
were sent in fiew of revenue. Sometimes men would be ealled 
up in crowds across the passes to pay homage to the Lord 
White Elephant 3,000 were requisitioned to work on the 
Meiktila Take reconstruction, and none retired, 6,000 were 
dragged away in 1790 to serve against Chiengmai, where they 
died of disease in numbers. 

When, in 1797, the Burmese came demanding 2,000 more 
to make bricks and work on the Mingun pagoda, village after 
village beat the war-drum and the people rose wholesale ; thelr 
principal leader was Nga Chin Pyan (Kingberring), lord syasa 
of Sindin in Akyab district, who up to this time had served the 
Burmese. Year in, year out, the fighting never ceased, while 
thousands fled! to Chittagong in British territory. where taxation 
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was reasonable and a man could go to bed at night with- 
‘out wondering whether his throat would be cut in the mom- 
ing by order of some official, Arakan had never been 
populmis, and now it became a desert; the towns were de- 
serted and overgrown with. jungle, and there was nothing 
to be seen but “utter desolation’... . morass, pestilence and 
death,"* 

Among the refugees were fierce spirits who used British 
territory as a base for fresh attacks on the Burmese. The 
handful of British officers at Chittagong and their native sub- 
ordinates, unacquainted with the Magh language, could not keep 
in touch with their plans or movements, and the Bengali police 
were not equal to the control of men so much more energetic 
than themselves ‘The frontier was wild jungle with little 
population; in such places even modem government finds 
difficulty in exercising control, and under eighteenth-century: 
conditions half a dozen raids could be hatched before the 
Chittagong magistrate knew anything about it 

But the Burmese never gave him a chance to. know any= 
thing about it. In 1794 one of their governors marched §,000 
men acrass the frontier, the Naaf river, and. stockaded, himself 
well inside British territory, neither knowing nor caring that 
this in itself’ was a casus dellé > the king's orders were that 
he was not to return without three fugitive Arakanese lords 
‘A battalion of white troops, with sepoys and artillery, was at 
once despatched from Calcutta and camped against the Burmese 
stockade, The Burman governor at first biuffed, but finally 
called on the English major-general explaining that he must 
have the three fugitives as they were dacoits with « long record 
of crime and he would never evacuate British territory until he 
had thems. However, he consented to withdraw on recelving 
assurances that full inquiry would be made; soon after his 
Withdrawal, the three fugitives were classed as dacoits and 
hunded over to him, and the incident closed.* ‘The three men 
Were as much patriots as dacoits ; on the way to Amarapiira one 
‘of them slipped his leg-irons and escaped at Hsinbyugyun, Minit 
district; the other two, brought before the king's minister, 
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defied him to bis face and dared him to do. his worst; he did 
it, and one of them, Nga Po Lon, the lord of Ramee, spent 
sixty hours in dying.* 

In 1798ahorde of terrified Ardkanese poured into Chittagotig 
as a result of Nga Chin Pyan’s tunsuccessfil revolt ; Cox's Bazaar, 
4 sub-divisional headquarters, is populated mainly by’ their 
descendants, and takes its tiame from Lieutenant Cox who wast 
‘sent to supervise them and prevent a food shortage. A Burmese 
force failed to recover them but stockaded itself miles inside the 
English frontier, und drove offa police battalion with considerable 
loss. The king sent an envoy to Calcutta telling the Viceroy 
to deliver up. his ungrateful “slaves” (i.e, subjects) who acl 
dared to run away from his beneficent rule The Viceroy 
replied that this could not be done but they would be pre- 
vented from making raids. The king thereupon threatened 
immediate war but nothing happened; to him the refusal 
to surrender rebels was an act of plain hostility. But 
for centuries it has been the boast of Anglo-Saxon govern 
ments that, while they will surrender criminal refugees, 
they will never surrender political refugees even to their best 
ally. In the present case it was increasingly evident that most 
of the fugitives were not even political refugees but simply 
harmless people fleeing from death; as the years went by there 
came to be same 50,000 of them—it was little short of « racial 
sigration.® 

In 1811, however, the Burmese had just cause of complaint, 
as Nga Chin Pyan, after taking refuge in Chittagong, again 
broke out in Butmese territory. He made several raids, each 
time returning into difficult hill country inside British territory’; 
once he overran the whole of Arakan, wiping out the Burmese 
Garrisons save at Mrohaung. After this the English washed 
their hands of him he had abused their hospitality and they: 
how captured his principal. officers, deported them to Dacca, 
set on his head a price of Rs 5,000 (equivalent to half a tak 
nowadays), harried him with their troops, and invited Burmese 
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armies to-cross the frontier and hunt him down; but although 
he was thus prevented from doing more harm, he was still at 
large when, to everybody's relief, hedied in 1815. Forseventeen 
years he had led his people gallantly, the most famous of all the 
insurgents; but he never had a chance, because he could rely on 
the ather leaders for nothing save to fail him, out of jealousy, at 
thecritical moment. ‘The facilities given by the English should 
have sufficed to show their good faith, and possibly some of the 
Burmese officers who met them understood this; bat the court 
did not, and merely saw in these facilities proof that the English 
were trembling in their shoes, before the dazzling glory and 
power of the Golden Throne, 

Manipur relapsed into civil war and. Marjit Singh, one of 
the princes, brought in the Burmese who invaded the country 
in 1812-13 and, after heavy fighting in’ which some of the 
commanders were killed, set him on the throne and were 
rewarded with the cession of the Kabaw valley. 

The Ahom Shan kingdom of Assam, with capital at Rangpur 
in Sibsagar district, extended along the Brabmaputre river from 
Goalpara in the west to Sadiya in the east It was in state 
of dissolution and in 1805, at the request of some rebels, the 
Burmese twice marched into the country but were bribed: and 
withdrew, Later a governor, who had plotted against one of 
the best ministers who ever ruled Assam, fled to Caleutta; there 
he failed to get English assistance but fell in with a Burmese 
envoy. who listened to his tale and took him to Amarapura. 
Bodawpaya gave him audience and in 1816 sent 8,000 men to 
Jorhat in Sibsagar district ; on the way they picked up Manipur 
and Hukong levies so that they were 16,000 strong when they 
entered Assam, overcame resistance, and reinstated the governor : 
they then withdrew taking a large subsidy, fifty elephants, sacred 
things auch as Ganges water, and also a girl whon they accepted 
as a daughter of the Ahom raja for Bodawpaya’s harem. 

Tn 1795 the English began to send embassies to Burma. 
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Previously they had sent none, for envoys such as Baker 
(p. 225) were mere concession seekers, ‘The immediate canse 
Of these embassies was the expansion of Burma in Arakan, but 
the ultimate cause was the world situation. England was at 
death grips with France. Two generations of naval warfare 
so.depleted er oak forests that access to teak forests: became 
increasingly important, Rangoon was one of the shipbuilding 
centres of the East, and many of the merchant ships whieh 
provisioned England during the struggle, though built in 
Calcutta, were built of Burma teal’ Sulfien, the greatest of 
French admirals, after holding the eastern seas from 1781 to 
1784, told his government that Burma was the country through 
which the English might be attacked with most advantage? 
His government never occupied Burma because they: were too 
fully occupied elsewhere, and not having command of the seas 
they could not regain their lost empire in the East; but they 
wished to do so, and might succeed in doing 60; they had 
wrested the command of the seas from England in 1779, for a 
short time only it is true, but that short time had sufficed for 
America to win ber Independence; what had happened before 
might happen again, and the English took steps to counteract 
‘even the fecblest French efforts in the East. Thus, they hunted 
down the French privateers which occasionally used the Burmese 
ports and sold muskets to the king ;* and they intercepted the 
correspondence which passed between Indian kings and the 
French Republic, 

Burma knew nothing of intemational affairs save through 
basaar rumour and through the tales, usually ariti-nglish 
Propaganda, of Armenian and Mahomedan merchants who 
knew little of the French but thought that anythiig was 
preferable to the East India Company's monopoly. Burma 
ever succeeded in getting into real communication, with the 
Fretich, but she sent embassies to Indian kings with a view to 
‘making « combined attack on the English Thus in 1813 the 
king talked of making a pilgrimage to Buddhagaya and Benares 
attended by 40,000 men; and in. 1807, ‘08, '13, ‘17, '20) '23 
he sent to northern India missions consisting of lords and 
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and no longer commercial, were on a superior scale, with 


His successor, the Rangoon political agent Captain Cox, 
was sent in 1797 to-ask that a Burmese embassy might goto 
Calcutta The king kept him waiting nine months, partly on & 
sandbank at the Miagun pagoda construction camp, but granted 
‘audience and actually spoke to him with his own golden lips. 
‘The mission was a complete failure, none of its objects being 
achieved, and Cox brought back such an amazing account, 30 
utterly at variance with Symes’, that the Government of India 
thought he must be ill and overwrought, or perhaps he had 
1 Bayfield xen PP 87, 108 
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made some mistake; they wrote to the king saying they 
Tegretted that the envoy had failed to give satisfaction, and 
that they proposed seading another officer who would prove 
more satisinctory. 

The next envoy, in 1802, was the redoubtuble Symes 
himself; but he was treated in exactly the same way as Com, 
being put off from day ta day for three months, half of which he 
was made to liveon an island where corpses were burnt and 
criminals were executed; he did not write a book this time. 

‘The last missions were those of Captain Canning in 1803, 
‘ogand "11. At royal audiences, the king pointedly talked 
about His Britannic Majesty only, avoiding reference to the 
Viceroy; it was beneath his dignity to mention a viceroy. A 
Prince-minister said* to Canning “You see how difficult you 
make it for us by coming from a viceroy only, His Majesty 
is longing to enter into the closest alliance, but bow can he do 
so unless proposals come from your king himself? Look at 
all the years you have wasted by failing to realise this litle 
technicality. I hear you are at war with the French. Now 
just think, if only you had come from your king himself, the 
whole business could have gone through at once and we would 
have done everything to help you. Indeed 1 would probably 
have led the army myself, and I would have conquered France 
for you by now —this was a few months after Ws 

It was natural that Bodawpaya should disregard the Viceroy 
and insist on dealing only with His Britannic Majesty as king 
to king; for had he been told that His Britannic Majesty heard 
of him, if at all, only us one among other rajas in the Farther 
East, he would not have believed it And.as the years went 
by, and still the English sent no ambassador from their king, 
there grew up at court a mass of silent resentment. The only. 
kkind of viceroy the king of Burma knew was his own provincial 
governors ; indeed, he usually referred to the Viceroy of India 
5 Bengalamyosa, No doubt the viceregal governor of Rangoon 
was one viceroy and the Viceroy of India was another; but 
‘quite apart from the fact that the Rangoon viceroy was officially’ 
styled mga Ayun, “my slave,” and was sometimes treated as 
such, being sent to the palace in chains and pegged out in the 
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‘sun, he ruled over little more than a district, and he possessed 
no sovereign powers such as the power of making peace and 
war. The Viceroy of India possessed these powers and was 
treated as an equal by mightier monarchs with longer pedigrees 
than the king of Burma. 

‘On his third deputation, Canning refused to leave Rangoon 
and attend court unless reasonable conditions were assured. 
‘The king therefore ordered the governor of Rangoon to send 
him up in fetters; but the govemior’s staff could not keep a 
secret and Canning escaped out of the governor's reach on to 
his ship, the Company's light cruiser Malabar (54 guns). The 
very officers who had tried to catch him now came i 
and, nothing ashamed, asked to be shown over her; so the 
gangway sentries passed them and they swarmed over her 
white decks chattering with delight at the compact power of 
‘the first warship they had ever seen. 

Living in a seaport, the govemor was less afflicted with 
parochialism than the court, and apologised to Canning for the 
way he had to behave under orders, adding “Our king is 
absolute. His commands must be unreservedly obeyed! and he 
discegards the forms and usages ofall nations. Indeed, Captain, 
between ourselves, I sometimes wonder whether His Majesty 
fg quite right in the head, for they say in the Palace he does 
things which entirely indicate a:disordered mind.” * 

In despair at Canning’s escape, the governor said “I wish 
you would let my men fire a few shots at you—no offence 
intended, of course, but you see I really must be able to con- 
vince His Majesty that I made a desperate effort to capture 
yout" When the news that Canning had sailed away reached 
the king, he ordered the govemor to be sent up in chalns, and 
the collective wisdom of the Hiuttaw Council was exercised in. 
selecting an appropriste method ofexecution, Onthe whole, they 
inclined to the view that the best method was to crucify him 
on a raft in seven fathoms of water at the mouth of the Rangoon 
river 0 that his body might fioat to Bengal and show the 
Viceroy the result of disobedience to royal orders. But while 
the Hluttaw was debating the question, a courtier distracted 
the king's attention with some fine new presents and at last so 
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pacified him that instead pf executing the governor he trans 
ferred him to Dalla! 

After this the Viceroy’ sent no more embassies iand, when: 
ever he wished to address the ‘king, wrote a: letter ta| the 
viceregal govemor of Rangoon, To be appreciated, these 
embassies 1795-1811 must be’studied in detall, A great bone 
of contention was the shoe question, English officers never 
made any difficulty about taking off their shoes in the palace 
and kneeling in the -king’s presence; even in 1826 when the 
court was beaten to the dust, Havelock and his officers from 
the victorious army bowed thrice of their own accord when the 
‘opening gates revealed the palace, took off’ their shoes at the 
foot of the great stairs, and of course addressed the king on 
their knees though they: neither took off their shoes nor knelt 
to their own king* But before 1826 the court was not content; 
it wished envoys to run barefoot and barcheaded in the sun 
along the roads, grovelling at every comer of the walls, at every 
tpire They would keep an envoy waiting two months and 
then ostentatiously admit within a few days of arrival what 
they called a French embassy, consisting of an American who 
had escaped from Calcutta jail, and two half-castes, all three 
dragged off a French merchant ship by some minister and 
compelled to dress up and appear at court as if they, were 
Frenich ambassadors, while all the time they were astonished 
ut of their minds and were trying to avoid the farce which 
they feared might bave serious consequences:* A. minister 
would invite an envoy on to his house, swearing he loved him 
asa brother, begging him on no account to remove his shoes, 
bat when he came that night, dressed in full regimentals, he 
would be kept waiting two hours in the hall amid a crowd of 
village petitioners and would have to retum without seeing his 
host ; or a minister would pass him several times and deliberately: 
Jook away so as not to see him, The king would ask for some 
Fupees anda coining machine from Calcutta, as he was thinking 
of introducing a coinage into his dominions ; whet the rupees 
arrived, containing. 17 per cent. alloy for hardtiess’ sake as is 
Unal, the king retuned the gift saying he could allow only 
ure silver to circulate in his dominions; and then he procesdled 
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to pay English claims in silver which was 25 per cent or 
40 per cent, alloy, One day they would tell the envoy that 
they were going to present him with two elephants, the next 
that he must buy his own boats for departure. He would learn 
that the king was himself about to accompany him to Rangoon 
and instal him as resident; the next moment, he was near 
being arrested as a hostage for the surrender of the Arakanese 
refugees, or was asked to drink the water of allegiance as he 
might be plotting against His Maicsty. The king would go 
foto raptures aver the presents such as an English coach, or 
‘beg for the envoy’s own hat, and put it on saying delightedly 
“See! This isa high proof of the envoy's regard for me. 

could not do more for his own king!" and when his son the 
Prince asiced for it he would say “No, no! The hat is not for 
‘you, it is for me alone” The envoy would be invited, as a 
reat delicacy, to see an exhibition of fireworks in which scores 
‘of deserters were to be burt in the wheels Sometimes he 
Would be ignored for weeks; then suddenly half a dozen great 
personages would call on him with the utmost affability asking 
him to get the Viceroy to obtain a Buddha tooth from Ceylon : 
(or perhaps they had discovered that he had some mare presents 
togive them. One day they would tell him that he must pay 
farge bribes to get an audience, the next that the king was 
longing to see him, the third that they wondered the was still 
here, why had he not left long ago? One day it would be 
announced that an army was about to march against England ; 


evening, the govemor of Rangoon would send an urgent 
message asking him to come and stand beside him and show 
his face to calm the town which was on the verge of revolt 
—this, from a viceregal govemor in his own headquarters 
surrounded by his guards A govemor would ask the envoy 
to come and receive the bullion paid by the king in settlement 
of some shipping dispute; and when he came, the govemor 
would say “There it is, you may have i, but you must not 
take it away." An envoy wrote:— 
19 
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Surely, never had poor diplomatic wight such a strange crew to deal 
‘with as has fallen to my lot, igoorant ofthe first principles of goveniment, 
policy, of politeness, and their words, actions, and sentiments, 
‘continually at variance; detesting, backbiting, and undermining: 
‘each other, yet occasionally combining to perples me... . A man 
‘had great need of patience in dealing with these people, wlio are the 
‘most ignorant, presuming, and rapacious set of beings that I ever 
met with, (Cox 182, 296.) 

‘The English envoys had no special cause for complaint, as, 

although it is doubtful whether the whole of this etiquette was 

prescribed for Burmuns at court, there is evidence to show that 
it was commonly prescribed for foreign envoys inorder to 
impress them with a due sense of the king's unique majesty 

(PP. 57, 64, 98, 190, 191, 209, 214). 

‘The letters addressed at this period by Burmese governors 
to the English magistracy are filled with an unconcealed fury, 
‘The Burmese lived in a land which was geographically isolated. 
Nobody from other lands came to them, except a few shipmen 
and some tribal immigrants; nor did they themselves visit 
other lands, for their population was so small that it could not 
fill even thelr own countey. They lived ina world of their 
own, 

With such governments as they knew, Yinnan and Siam, 
there had been mutual extradition of fugitive rebels, The tand 
on the frontiers was largely uninhabited, If a rebel run away 
the Burmese chased lim to the hills. It mattered little whether 
thone hills were in Burma or not, and if the pursuers occasionally 
met some chief he either grovelled before them or they burnt 
his village and cut off his head. It had been ever thus But 
now, when the pursuers went to Chittagong, they found at 
unprecedented phenomenon: a regular administration with 
outposts, dak eunners, offices, records, and white men at the 
back of it all. ‘There were never more than two or three white 
men nctually to be seen, but with them were hundreds of 
disciplined sepoys, every one of whom had a musket and knew 
how to use it. It was very difficult to understand these people. 
Ifa rebel ran away into their territory and the Burmese chased 
him there, a white man would appear and say there was no 
thoroughfare; if they pointed out that they were after a rebel, 
he would say he was sorry, but they must not catch the rebel 
here; ifthey asked him to catch the rebel for them, be would 
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say no, it was not the custom of his government to deliver up 
a fugitive; if they sald it was the king’s order, he would say 
that was nothing to him, the king was not his king. Te was, 
insufferable: who were these English to pay’ no attention to 
the King of Kings, the Arbiter of Existence, the Master of the 
Harth and Water and all that therein is? Besides, if one did 
‘not produce the rebel's head, what would happen to one’s own 
head? Saye that the Burman's letter fs less furious than 
some, the following is typical of the correspondence which 
passed! between Birrma and the Government of India for w 
‘generation :— 


Translation of a letter from the Roja of Ramree te the Gevernor- 
General, Received 8 June 1818.—1, Nameo Sura, Governor of 
(Yamawoody) Rumrec, placing my head under the royal feet, 
tesembling the golden lily, and bowing to the commands of the most 
Ilustrious sovereign of the tniverse, king of great and exalted vite, 
lord of white elephants, called Saddan, strict observer of the divine 
lors, who fulfils the ten precepts, and!’ performs all the good works 
commanded by former virtwous kings, who assis and protects all 
living beings, whether near ot remote, and possesses nifraculous snd 
invincible arms, etc. ete, address and inform the Govemor-General 
of Bengal, that our mighty monarch is distinguished throaghout the 
ast world, for hit ubexampled piety and justice He has a hundred 
sons, a thousand grandsons, and one great grand son, wham be 
nourishes in his arms, and who is inexpressibly esteemed and beloved, 
fas a-rarity of as great a magnitude as the white elephant ix superior 
40 ten other various species of rare elephants the acquisition of this 
royal Infant, ls considered ax an offering: made to rhe king, by the 
angel of heaven himself. ‘The power, ood luck, and inestimable 
‘reputation of our great sovereign is universally known, and he is duly 
recognised by all forelgn kings Thowe who come to. bins for the 
purpose of paying dé homage and respect, are invariably taught the 
principles of religion, and: the system of ood Koverninent. Our 
smaater, in thet, protects all living beings, 

From Keopugan Lengea Peyagee, and the nine cities of Shysn, 
situated to the eastward, king: Woody [Utibwa of China pp. 30, 280), 
seat three of his esteemed daughters, a offecinys to the golden soles 
of the royal feet of our gracious sovereign, and thereby entablished 4 
happy friendship between the two kingdoms, which intercourse has 
been attended with incalculable advantages. . 

‘Thore who donot minutely and. scrupulously observe the laws of 
good government, and exercise oppression and injustice, incur the 
marked diapleasure of our sovereign ; wha in similar cases, invariably 
sends armies uniter generals to capture thelr pnovinces but 
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plunder them, and subsequently restore them to the monarch entitled 
to its inberitance. 

(Our seversign is an admirer of justice, and a atrct observer of the 
nies, and usages, an they existed in ancient times, and strongly 
disapproveseverything unjust and unreasonable. Rambo, Chittagong, 
Moorshedabad, and Dacca, are countries which do not Belong to the 
English, they are provinces, distant from the Arracanese capital but 
‘were originally subject to the government of Arrucan, and now belong 
to our sovereign. Neither the English Company nor their nation 
observe the ancient laws strictly, they ought not to have levied reverues, 
tributes, ete. from these provitices, nor have disposed of such funds 
at their discretion. The Governor-General, representing the English 
Company, should surrender these dominions, and pay the collection 
realised therefrom to olr sovereign. If this in refused, 1 shall 
represent it to His Majesty. Generale with powerful forces will be 
ispatched, both by sea and land, and 1 shall myself come for the 
parpose of storming, capturing and destroying. the whole of the 
English possessions, which I shall afterwards offer to my sovertign + 
bot I send this letter, in the firt filace, to make the demand from the 
Governor-General 

Litter from the Governor-General of Tain to His Excellency the 
Viceroy off Pegu ttc, dated 23 June 1818.—A letter having been 
addressed to me by the Raja of Ramjes containing a demand for the 
cession of certain peovinees belonging to the British Government, 1 
‘deem itincumbent on me, in.consideration ofthe friendship subsisting 
between His Burmese Majesty and the British Government, to transmit 
to you a copy of that extraordinary document, 

(that letter be written by order of the King of Ava, T must lament 
that persons utterly incompetent to form a just notion ofthe state of the 
British power in India, have ventured to practise on the jixigment 
0f so dignified a sovercign, Any hopes those lndividuals may have 
held out to His Majesty that the British Government would be 
embarrassed by contests in other quarters are altogether vain, and. 
this Government mist be indifferent to attack, further than as it 
‘would regard with concem the waste of lives ia an unmeaning 
iqaarrel 

My respect for His Majesty, however, induces me rather 10 atope 
the belief, hat the Raja of Ramee has, for some unworthy. purpose 
‘of his ows, asstimed the tone of insolence und meaace exhibited ta 
is letter, without authority fom the King, ad that a procedure # 
calculated to produce issention between two friendly. states will 
‘expetionce His Majetty’s just diepleasiire. 

IT conld sinppose that letter to have been dictated by the King of 
‘Ava he Heah Government wld be jn tn conedecing ar 
‘4s lready declared, and in, consequently, destroying the is 
Majesty's empire. Eyets it this supposition, however, the British 
Governinest would have io dliponition te take up’ the matter 
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ccaptiously, but, trusting that the wisdom of the King of Ava would 
cnable him to see the folly of the counsellors who would plange him 
into a culamitows war and that Hii Majesty would thence refrain 
from entaiting ruin on the commerce of his dominions, the British 
Government would forbear (unless forced by actual hostilities) from, 
any procedure which can interrupt those existing relations so beneficial 
to both countries. (Hideo "Documents "§.) 


he king never disavowed the governor of Ramree’s letter; 
indeed fhe never condescended to answer the Viceroy at all. 
The only reason why he did not at once carry out the threat 
in the letter, and invatle Bengal, was that he now heard of the 
defeat of the Mahratta Confederacy with whom he had hoped 
to co-operate against the English 

He claimed Bengal far beyond Calcutta because he was 
successor to the rajas of Arakan who at various times in the 
middie ages had riled Ramu and Chittagong and sometimes 
raided Dacca and Murshidabad, He failed to note that long 
since then the Moghuls had included those places in their empire, 
and that the English as legatees of the Great Moghul had been 
in charge of their daily administration since 1760. He had no 
claim, and was estopped from raising one because during his 
eccupation of Arakan, now thirty-three years old, be had 
frequently acknowledged possession by applying to the English 
for extradition of the Arakanese fugitives The Burmese 
thought that to have raided a country centuries ago, gives 
aclim ta it now; riding. was their conception of conquest. 
But, as the Chinese had pointed out to them in 1769, such 
reasoning would justify the Chinese in claiming Burma down 
to Tarokmaw below Prome because they had marched there 
in 12877 

‘Bodawpaya died in the thirty-cighth year of his reign and 
the seventy-fifth of his age, leaving 122 children and 208 
grandchildren With the possible exception of Bayinnaung 
1551-81 he was the most powerfil monarch who ever ruled 
Burma, and the chronicles regard him as ne of the best 
With characteristic shrewdness he decided the succession 
Jong, in advance, appointing his eldest son crown. prince. 


"Despatch dated 17 March 1820 from Governoe-General to Court of Dinestury 
(PP 130). 
= Rendoungest 467. 
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One of his brothers had thereupon remarked that this was not 
in accordance with their father Alaungpaya's behest whereby 
the brothers were to succeed in order of seniority, and 
Bodawpaya himself owed his succession to this behest; this 
remark helped to bring its maker to the executioners But the 
¢rown prince, although he lived to) doservice such a& the 
conquest of Arakan, died in 1808 leaving & san. Bodawpaya 
lost no time in nominating that son; consequently the court 
had w decade in which to regard the matter as settled, and the 
heir succeeded without difficulty, 


BAGYIDAW 1819-37 was thirty-five years of age at his 
succession, He was gracefil and dignified in public; in private 
he had charming manners and was most approachable He 
took exercise daily, riding an elephant or pick-aback on a 
favourite whom he bridted with » kerchief in. the mouth ; and 
he delighted in the magnificent regattas which were sich a 
feature under the kings. His queen was of low origin and had 
sold fish in the baraar j of her brother, the power behind the 
throne, the less said the better. ‘The chief counsellors in foreign 
affairs were men stich as a half-caste Portuguese who now: 
adiys would not be uccepted for a clerkship but was regarded 
as an authority because he had actually: travelled as far as 
Caleutta. The king's exceptional kindness mad him so revered! 
and beloved that there was no. rebellion throughout all the 
disasters of his reign, which would have overthrown any other 
king. He had the receding forehead of his family and could 
not fix his attention on a subject for more than ten minutes. 
When annoyed he had a way of stepping off his throne into 
fan inner chamber; everyone knew what to expect and prepared 
for fight; in'a moment he would return with a spear—princes, 
ministers, generals, courtiers would go tumbling over one 
another down the palace stairs, while he came after them hurling 
the spear into their midst. If he returned from an excursion 
by land and not, as expected, by the waterside where they were 
raiting him, three wungyis, all the rewedauds, and all the 
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atwinwune would be clapped into three pair fetters and spend 
the night in the common jail. ‘The spire of his new palace at 
Ava was overthrown by a thunderstorm ; he could not punish 
the thunder sp be punished the architect, who was immediately 
led away to execution, the king impatiently exclaiming * Is he 
dead ?"" "61s he dead?” every few minutes ; in the evening his 
merciful heart made him send a reprieve, but when it arrived 
the architect’s head was no longer on its shoulders, He was 
imest unfortunate to: reign at a period when publicity was 
increasing? 

‘At his coronation he announced: his benevolent intentions, 
remitted central taxation for three years, and held a. great 
investiture, Tyo of his uncles fell from power and one of them, 
the prince of Toungoo, was executed with all his family and 
followers according to the correct procedure; the king ordered 
that the other, the prince of Prome, should be spared, but the 
queen thought otherwiss, and he died of a sudden complaint.® 
What they had done is uneeftain, but under the kings 
Specially at times of succession, suspicion and guilt were 
synonymous—at least they met the same fiate—and quite 
possibly the two unicles had contemplated rebelling as their 
only: chance of safety. 

Like every other king, Bagyidaw performed the sacramental 
ploughing of the fields. in Jane each yeur, wearing his crowny 
riding the Lord White Elephant from the palace to the field, 
and using w gilded harrow drawn by milk-white oxen which 
Were hamesiod in gold trappings studded with rubies and 
diamonds? 

The capital (p. 265) was moved back to Ava-and in 1823 
the king took possession of his new palace with a ceremonial 
procession of great beauty, in which all the great office-bearers 
and vassal chiefs wore their robes of state, and only the king 
and queen, walking hand in hand, were clad jn the simple dress 
of householders “These changes of capital had hecome habit 
with the dynasty, ‘The ancient transfers between Prome, Pagan, 
Ava, Toungoo, and Pegu were justified on the ground of some 
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pressing noel but after 1765, in the Age of Prose and 
Reason, the transfers took place on purely astrological grounds. 

Nga Min, the royal bard, wrote n eulogy for the state entry 
into the palace and received as a reward RS. 4oo with a barge j 
he enjoyed the salt revenue of Hainggyi island (Negrnis). Nga 
‘Chein, the author of Woharalinatta-dipani, was a senior herald in 
this reign. Nga Sa, son of a cavalry commandant of Mauktet, 
Monyua district, was private secretary to Bagyidaw both as 
crown prince and as king ; in 1819 he cominanded the Manipur 
expedition and in 1824 he was Mahabundula's second. in 
command against the English in Arakan; later he was made 
a minister of the Hluttaw Council and administrator of crown, 
lands; he wrote the Shwebonnidan and in youth he translated 
the Enaungzat from Siamese into Burmese and wrote a drama 
‘on it with songs. 

When in 1813 the Burmese had set Magjit Singh\on the 
throne of Manipur (p. 283), his rival brothers fled to Cachae.t 
He and his lords, having lived at the Burmese court, introduced 
luxurious habits and affected a degree of splendour in their 
dress and cavalcades which contrasted greatly with the natural 
simplicity of Manipur; but they were bloodthirsty tyrants, 
tolerated by the people only from fear of the Burmese They 
had to be rebuked for cutting timber in the Kabaw valley. and 
for building a gilded palace which the Burmese allowed to'no 
king but their own; and Marjit Singh, in spite of all he owed 
to Bagyidaw who when a prince had always spoken in his 
favour, disloyally failed to appear at Bagyidaw's coronation. 
The Burmese therefore ayain overran Manipur in 4819 and 
stayed in the country but were seldom safe outside their 
stogkades; they suffered ghastly ambushes, and could: get 
nathing to eat because their own devastations had! made the 
land i desert. Marjit Singh with thousands of his people fled 
to his brothers in Cachar, became reconciled to them, and 
proceeded to persecute that country also. They then re-entered! 
‘Manipur in overwhelming strength and nearly took the Burmese 
stockade at Imphal, but the garrison made a magnificent defence 
until reinforcements arrived, whereupon the Munipuris made off 
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0 Cachar. “There the rival Manipuri princes again fell out, this 
time over a polo pony ; one of them applied to the English for 
help, and so did the rightful rajs of Cachar. In 1762, angry 
fat the Negrais massacre, the English had made a treaty with 
the Manipuris against the Burmese but had done nothing in 
fulfilment; even now they refused both applications, saying 
they could not interfere in internal affairs The rightful raja of 
Cachar thereupon brought in the Burmese but this was in 1824 
when the English, seeing that it was no longer possible to stand 
aloof, had already declared Cachar to be a protected state and 
sent a force which neutralised the Burmese advance beyond 
Manipur. 

‘The rebet governor whom the Burmese in 1816 had helped 
to ret to Assam (p. 283) was soon murdered as he deserved 
and the raja, Chandrakant, was deposed. So the Burmese in 
1819 again averran the hapless land and reinstated the raja; 
but-as they killed people and passed orders without even the 
pretence of consulting him, he and many lords fled in terror 
across the English frontier; the English refused the Burmese 
demands for their extradition. These demands were in 
studiously provocative terms, for the Burmese felt they. hud 
taken the measure of the English, baving defeated not only the 
dismal detachments recruited in Chittagong (p. 282), but also 
the Assamese, whom the raja dressed and drilled after the 
Company's model. In 1821 they entered English territory 
(which extended up the Bralmaputra river to Gealpara), because 
Chandrakant was using it as a base for his counter attacks with 
considerable success; he had in his service Bruce, a cotntry- 
born adventurer with 300 muskets procured in Calcutta, and 
he raised 2,000 men, mostly Sikhs and Hindustanis, i British 
territory. He evaded English magistrates by bribing their 
native subordinates not to report his actions, and in any case 
the English soon ceased to care, for the Burmese atrocities in 
Assam gave them moral justification and they were beginning 
to sce that peaceful method's were wasted; they were but 
Stotting tothe sel desimmition of «| penple’ begging tobe 
rescued from hell on earth. Mee 

Hitherto it has been difficult to say what the wars which 
had been depopulating Indo-China from time immemorial 
‘tmeant to the non-combatant population; but at this time it is 
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easy, for the country comes wnder observation by-a trained staff 
Consider this deposition — 


1 am a native of the village of Udarbund, in the country of Cachar. 
3 have been a prisoner. of war in Ava. Twar seized at iny native 
willage, about twenty months ago, by a party of Burmese, belomting 
fothearmy. .... About six thousand persons, inchiding men, women, 
and children, were seired about the same time. We were all taken 
damay fom Cachat. We were treated with great rigours we wert 
chained two and two, got yery litle food, were inade to carry heavy 
Joads on the march. “Women, with infants at the breast, and who on 
this account, could not cary fonds, had the iofants snatched from theim, 
their heads chopped off before them, and their bodies thrown into rhe 
Hivers [have witnessed mutters ofthis deseription twelve or thirteen 
fimes myself Old sod sick persons, who could not carry burdens, 
‘were offen killed by the Burman soldiers; and theie loads, which 
consisted of plunder, were divided among. the other prisoners 
{Deposition of Mahomed! Rufly, recorded in June 1836, Crowfunt 
Ka33) 


Thirty thousand souls were carried away from Assam alone? 
To caw the people they were flayed alived, bumt in oil, or 
driven in crowds into the village prayer-houses which were sot 
on fire;? women, old as well as young, were outraged with 
every: circumstance of barbarity;# sometimes bamboo cages 
would be constructed to burn men, women and infants two 
hundred or soat a time: and the more imaginative among 
the Burmese braves would add variations, such as cutting 
pieces off the bodies of their lingering victims under whose 
eyes they would cat the raw flesh’ Such being their energy, 
it is hardly surprising that the Burmese should, during the 
seven years of their intervention in Assam, have reduced! the 
popuilation by more than half, that some valleys are stifl suffer- 
ing from this depopulation, and that in many a village to-day 
men speak with a shudder of Minar Upadrab, “ the oppressions 
of the Burmese." 

‘These oppressions were committed out of set policy, and 
the Burmese prided themselves on it, saying that though at 
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home they were a:mild people, when invading foreign countries 
they deliberately gave way to all their passions, plundering 
and murdering without control so that foreigners should learn 
not to provoke them.t 

Naturally atrocities diminished after the Burmese: had been 
some time in a country and. conditions became more settled ; 
but there was no knowing when they might not recur, Thus, 
for sixty years the Barmese would march into Manipttr when- 
ever the mood seized them, round up several thotisand hapless 
people, and reenact the same terrible scenes as before Two 
generations after Alaungpaya had swept away the Talaing 
Kingdom, seven Talaing villagers were fishing in a canoe on 
the Panhlaing river thirty miles above Rangoon when a Burmese 
‘war-canoe came by, bearing royal despatches; she swept along 
under sixty oars, and her commander's gold umbrella flashed 
in the sun; his eye fell on the seven ment in the canoe and he 
ofdered them aboard; they had done no harm, but the Burmese 
Were out to break the spirit of the Talaings; therefore those 
seven men were made to kneel at the head of the boat, stretch~ 
ing their necks over the water, and without more ado, in cold 
blood, the heads of six of them wore struck off* Such things 
were so liable to happen that Talaing: housewives habitually 
kept @ store of rice which had been boited and then dried 
in the sun, so as to have a supply of portable cooked food in 
case they had to flee at a moment's notice* 

The most favoured tributaries were the Shans All that 
the Burmese did was to keep them down with a garrison and 
Jeave them well alone, provided they paid tribute Yet even 
the Shans, who spoke with liking and respect of their Chinese 
‘verlords, had not a good word to say for their Burmese over 
Joris‘ ‘Travellers noted that the Burmese Shans were shabbier 
and had poorer houses than the Siamese Shans, and seemed. 
to have all the heart taken out of them by the crushing revenue 
which the Burmese exacted: yet they got nothing in return, 
and the Burmese did not protect them from the cruel Karen 
slave raids which were the terror of their fives Even well- 
intentioned chiefs would be driven to practise extortion in 
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order to recoup the bribes they had to pay at court to secure 
investiture, They were sometimes sent flying at each other's 
throats, for the Burmese fostered feuds and would promise a 
pretender the succession if he could oust the reigning sabia. 
‘The chroniclers regard such methods as statesmanship, and 
delight to relate the wise minister’s parable of the man who 
sets two wild animals fighting until they are exhausted, and 
then captures both. 


The Assamese campaigns, waged amid strange races and 
magnificent scenery, powerfully affected the imagination of 
the Burmese as they swarmed through the passes or floated 
for hundred of miles down the Brahmaputra river on rafts 
‘They marched with the tread of conquerors and the earth 
seemed to tremble under their feet. ‘The succession of victories 
confirmed the opinion they had. of themselves, and whetted 
their appetite for further conquest. Among the commanders 
who thus won fame was Mahabandula’ a handsome man of 
fine presence, born about 1780 at Ngapayin in Monyue district, 
where he subsequently became governor of Alon, As a youth 
he had waited long at court until in despair he committed a 
violent assault of a minister; thereupon king Bodawpaya, 
perceiving that he had a valiant’ soul, had employed him as a 
soldier. It was sometimes impossible to get a Word out of 
him, for he would remain fost in silent contemplation of his own 
glory. His reputation puezled the only trained soldiers he 
ever met, for although they respected him as a resolute man 
they found his judgment to be nothing out of the ordinary. 
Like Alaungpaya, hie owed his fame largely to the fact that his 
opponents were obscure tribes He obtained hig results by 
tising methods known to every energetic Burmese commander, 
‘Thus, @ fault in even a senior officer would be visited with the 
penalty of being sawn in two; some commanders did not 
always inflict such punishment very intelligently, as when! a 
scout reported that tie enemy were advaticing, and wasat onée 
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executed for bringing sad news, and the execution was hardly 
‘over before the enemy made hand-to-hand contact. But his 
followers adored Mahabandula; he was pre-eminent in. strata 
‘gems of a type which was devastating against enemies of his 
‘own class, and in the management of Burmese levies, no light 
task, he evinced real talent He was just, self-sacrificing, 
honest to an unusual degree, and, unlike the court, he was 
willing to learn by experience He leamt to disregard the 
astrologers whose humbug guided armies in the field, When 
he found an enemy who treated his wounded well instead of 
‘mutilating them in the way which he had believed to be universal 
he promptly ordered his men to do likewise, And when, all 
too late, he realised that there were more things on earth than 
he had dreamed of, he evinced a grave courtesy and an unflinch- 
ing resolution, in contrast to his colleagues who vented their 
panicstricken fury on all around and ran for their lives He 
was an imperialist of the most aggressive type, yet it is unjust 
to regard him us responsible for the war of 1824; he did 
indeed force it on, but in advocating it he was merely the 
mouthpiece of the entire people. 

Burmese frontier guards sometimes fired on British subjocts 
proceeding in their canoes down the Naaf estuary, the frontier 
between Arakan and English territory. The villagers were 
frightened and could not go about their business. After 
Febniary 1823 therefore the English stationed an outpost on 
Shabpuri {sland (Shinmapyugyun) at the southem extremity 
of Tek Naaf police station in Chittagong district.’ The people's 
fears were allayed and things went on.in the ordinary quiet 
Way for months, tll suddenly at. midnight 23-4 September 
1833 a thousand Burmese soldiers. swarmed onto the island in. 
oats with flaming torches ‘The otttpost consisted! of a dozen 
nameless sepoys under a jemadar ; there was nobody to whom 
they could apply for orders, but they knew their dhity and did 
it quickly. After finishing them off, the Burmese (no longer 
full thousand, for there were now gaps in their ranks) burnt 
the outpost stockade to the ground and garrisoned the island. 

When the papers, including a survivor's statement,, were 
Jaid before the Viceroy, he repressed his first impulse and 
wrote personally to the king of Burmivasking him to reflect 
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‘on what the consequences of this sort of thing must inevitably 
be, and offering him the loophole of disavowal. The king 
did not deign to reply. Shahpuri Island had been under the 
Collector of Chittagong for generations, it was in his old files 
and had regularly been included in the revenue settlements 
Yet even now the Government of India, with all their experience 
of human weakness and folly, hesitated to believe that the 
king really meant war; as late as 24 November 1823 the 
Adjutant General, discussing troop movements, wrote that 
it would be necessary to strengthen the frontier guards, but 
that there was no need actually’ to anticipate « campaign.’ 

For twenty-nine years the Burmese had habitually crossed 
the frontier at will, occasionally murdering and  enslaving 
British subjects, destroying lakhs’ worth of property, Holding 
the Company's elephant hunters to ransom, claiming the 
surrender of crowds of panic-stricken refiygees, and seeking to 
drive their slave-gangs * home through British territory. Letter 
‘fter Jetter from the Viceroy remained deliberately unanswered, 
and his envoys had been subjected to vulgarities of a type 
associated with the scullery, Every few years some extras 
ordinary person, stniling all over with satisfaction at himself, 
would prance up ta British officers and hand them m letter 
full of white elephants, golden feet, ete, commanding the 
Viceroy of India to make haste and skihko (prostrate him- 
self) before the throne of Amarapura and beg pardon (or 
hiis sins or it would be worse for him. Successive Viceroys 
had gone out of their way to make allowances for the 
mentality of the Burmese vourt, but every act of considera 
tion had been interpreted as cringing. ‘These things, hind 
ceased to be comic and even the Government of India now 
began to sce that, as the unfortunate Cox hud told them 
twenty-six years previously, there was only one way to bring 
this people to its senses But it mattered little whether 
the Government of India saw it or not, for the decision was 
taken out of their hands: the king of Burma had slipped the 
leash, and. his exultant armies were now speeding across the 
frontier with orders to finish the English once and for all. 
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‘The king had not taken this drastic step without profound 
consideration. In the year of grace 1823, midway between 
the French Revolution and the electric telegraph, his considered, 
judgment was as follows' He was partial to Europeans, but 
they had repaid him ill: these Knglish had the impertinence 
to possess a larger territory than his and to refuse him homage ; 
hhis dignified silences, the exquisitely delicate hints of his 
ministers, the stern warnings of his generals, had all failed ; 
hhe had spared them too oftert and it was now time to teach 
them a lesson. War was expensive but the loot of Calcutta 
would compensate him for that; the muskets and cannon 
captured from the English would come in very asefil for his 
projected conquest of Siam; and as for the wastage in man- 
power, this would be made good by the myriads of prisoners 
his great generals would bring home. No doubt the English 
were quite good soldiers in their way, but they had won their 
reputation at the expense of black Hindus they would find 
things very different when they met eal Burmans The Chins, 
the Singphos, the Manipuris, the Assamese, etc., etc, all the 
nations of the earth, had gone down before his men. Who 
were the English to fare any better? Everyone knew: that 
one Burman was worth four Englishmen; the English knew 
it themselves, for they were evidently afraid to fight—had 
they not given way on every occasion since he first had dealings 
with them twenty-nine years ago? Mahabandula had pointed 
‘out that the English were mere merchants and. stich indifferent 
soldiers that it was unnecessary to sond proper Burmese 
troops and Assamese levies would suffice to conquer Bengal. 
Mahabandula was a man of his word; the English might have 
some good commanders, but it was not likely that any’ of them 
could equal the genius of Mahsbandula ; for in war bravery. is 
not enough, high strategy also is necessary; there are many, 
many stratagems, and Mahabandula was master of them all. The 
English evidently knew nothing about high strategy, for they 
did not understand entrenching and ised to march about i 
red coats, exposing their whole bodies and giving notice of 
their onset by beating drums; doubtless that was thelr way 
of doing things, and they had some reason of their own for it; 
it might do well enough against mere Hindus, but Burma was 
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different from India, and if they tried that sort of thing int 
Burma they would all be ambushed and blown to pieces 
atid. their heads would be taken in thousinds. Some fool 
said that the English had 200,000 trained sepoys* and would 
bring an army by sea from Calcutta to Rangoon ; had anyone 
ever heard such nonsense? ‘There could not be 200,000 troops 
in the whole world put together, and as for transporting an 
army from Calcutta, why, the plice was at the other end 
of the world. If the English ever did land a few men in 
Rangoon, they would certainly never get out again, and he 
would take such steps that even old women would not. be 
isturbed in cooking their rice* The main theatie would 
be in the north-west, where his armies would take Caleutta, 
march to England, and establish his son as viceroy: of all 
the English countries. But even at this dread hour the royal 
heart was merciful, for the hosts were enjoined to spare the 
life of the English Viceroy ; and the royal taste was exquisite, 
for the chains in which he was to be brought back were coated 
with gold 

Tr was not the Kking’ who led the people bit the: people 
who led the king into war. For long he kad been a moderating 
influence, hesitating to accept the advice of his commanders, 
who thirsted for fresh victories, ‘The war was popular aot 
only with the princes and the srmy but also. with all classes: 
the Burmese people willed the war.’ ‘Their armies crossed the 
frontier in January 1824 ; when challenged, they announced that 
hostilities bad begun, and they followed up the announcement 
by drawing English blood? The Viceroy of India merely 
recognised existing conditions when, § March 1824, he notified 
a state of war. A few weeks Jater, English transports: drew 
alongside the Rangoon stockade. 

mee 104 

ECramfurd Ui app: 97. Tedd tot take a weth of this mminber of effectives 
1B dige  Biom. 

Neseere ioe * Documents" 3, 

1 nga ee 5s eta ace a se 
Now's eportdaed as Perey ohh Ugade Mal, cea The Bursa 


had ficed the firt ybot oa 8 January, at Sikrampur (ude aus Cachar feontier 
(Wilson * Documents ™ 3). 


APPENDIX 


Inscriptions the Touchstone,'—The Pali inscriptions at Prome, and the 
yu inscriptions, resemble the Kadamba script used im the fith to sith 
century in north Canara near Goa ; the Talaing inscription at Lopburt im 
Siam resembles the Pallara script used in these centuries (Dharmapala 
age) at Conjeveram. See RSASE 1919 20, Blagden“ Pyu inscriptions" 
in Epigraphia futice X11 aod JBRS 1917, and Tun Nycin * Maunggun 
gold plates” in Epigraphis Indice 

‘Sach jtucriptions contain texts indicating an advanced tnawledge of 
Nudist scripture; but this does not show the widespread existence of 
Buddhist Gviisstion eny more than the presence in Burma of eightecath 
century Latin inscriptions shows the establishment of Christian civilisation 
under Ataungpaya 
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the Shwedagon and Shwemawdaw pagodat, Later, under Asoka 
272-32 #.C, two missionaries, Sona and Uttara, were sent from the Counc 
of Patna and evangelised Thaton where they ad 60,000 converts. 
Prome being overthrown in A.D. 95 through dissension among the tnbess 
ite people migrated, founded Pagan in 105, dropped their separate tribal 
ames, and henceforth are all known as Burmans ; their king Pyusui 
168-243 inflicted a sanguinary defeat on the Chinese. In 403 the great 
apostle Buddhaghos. brogght the-scriptures from Ceylon to Thaton, 
whence copies immediately spread to Pagan, Arskan, and the Shins, 

Buddha's coming to Burma is on a level with Joseph of Arimathea's 
planting the Glastonbury Thorn. “The Shwesettaw legend is not even 
original; it comes from the commentary on the Samyutta Nikaya, and 
she Sauickrit Divyavadana ; it refers to the Konkan, and not to Burma, 
see Durviselle “Notes on the avcient geography of Burma.” Other 
{incidents told as historical in the chranicles and thamainge are copies of 
foreign originals, ‘The Shwedagon legend is found in the Maharasti, 
and when first told it has no reference to Burs. The legend: of 
‘Alaungdaw Kathapa is found in the Sanskrit canon  Mula-Sarvastadina xs 
preserved in’ the Chinese translation, The Tagaung princess Beda is 
Simply the Padmavati_ and Nalini of the Mahavasty, a Mahayanist 
wor: in comupt Sanskrit ; her parthenogenesis from a doe in a hermits 
mingeing place is found in Pall Jatakes 533 (Alambusa) and $26 
(Nilinika), in the Ramayana, in, Chinese jataka collections, in the No 
plays of Japan, and in one of the Tun-huang tapestries (Stein Collection, 
British Stuscum no. 12). 

‘Chinese records inake no mention of any diect dealings with Burma 
before the thirteenth century, still less do they mention a victoriood 
campaign cmthing Tagaung about 600 .c. Ow the other hand, the 
‘Nanchao (Yiinnan) chief Kolofeng subjuyated the Pyu and the tribes ofthe 
upper Irrawaddy shortly alter An. 754 Perhaps thin is the ‘Chinese 
jnvasion of 600 RC, antedated as usual to give Pagan # hoary antiquity. 
Koloféng also defeated the Chinese and others; the Nanchao aries used 
Yo include levies froin subject tribes Probably Pyusawti firisbedl x 
‘ontingent to his 6verlord Kololéay and when he retuttied home his share 
of the fighting would not lose inthe telling: this may be the original of 
Fyusawti's victory over the Chinese: His name is Chinese Shan, Sirwr 
is the same word as siew in samo, as chas the Nunchao for kit's 461s 
the Chinese for king (7uts Sein Ko” Burmese Sketches 20). Pyusiowth 
1s therefore the Chinese Shi for “Py prince"; it fs also the Nanchio 
name for a Ieyendary son of Asoka who, the Nanchao possibly thought, 
was 4 Pyu (BEFEO 1904 Pelliot "Deux tinéraires"), Whereis the 
stories of other early princes ure copie from) Indian sources, Pyuait's 
story is from Shan sources. He was bom of a dragon's ex; it is a 
common folklore motive in Indo-China ; the: Shans and Palaungs have 
similar legends, see Cochrane 1.58, 

‘There in no « prior? dificully in Asoka's sending Sona and Uttara 10 
‘Thaton which lay 56 near ona good sea routs, but he does not claim to 
rave sent them j theie mlssion is not mentivoed til-xeven hundred years 
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later, im the Ceylon chronicle Mahasamsa, compiled in the early sixth 
century Christin era It is-not mentioned in Rock Edicas 12., V, XML, 
where Asoka 273-32 F.C catalogues his missions, inciting missions which 
te mast haye known were froitless, to persons like Ptolemy of Egypt and 
Antigonus of Macedooia (Efigraphia Indica 11. Buhler '“Asoka’s. Rock 
Edicts™); yet we are to believe that be omitted a mission to Thaton 
‘which produced sixty thousand converts. if the mission ever went 10 
‘Thaton, # can have had litle resule. No trace of Asolan script has been 
found in Barma. See ZA 1905 Vincent Smith * Asoka’s alleged mission 
to Pegu* 

‘There is a considerble Iterative in the mme of Buddhaghosa, and 
doubtless be existed as a person and wrote some of it, but the accomuts of 
him vary 20 enormously that this is all we can say ; see 4 1890 Fouikes 
“ Buddhaghosa** The Kalyani Inscriptions (p. 120) do not mention him. 
Hy he brought the scriptures to Thaton in 403 and a few years later they 
reached Pagan, Pagan in 10$7 would not have had to ght Thaton 10 
‘get them (p. 27) e 

‘The glorious king Duttapaung is pasibly a composite figure embodying 
‘memories of the Pyx dynasty at Prome Blagden suspects that Duttapanng. 
i not a proper name but a title (ASASB 1912 11}; the Pyu for His 
Majedy td? bit is practically the same word as Duttapaumg ; indeed 
(hough this Counts for ite) Duttapammg happens to be used as 2 title at 
Thatoumye Shwezsyan Thaseaing \9, $6. 

‘The elimination of Prome as the Pya capital in A.D. 95 is inconsistent 
with the existence there of Pyu ruless inscriptions dating from apparently 
the seventh and eighth centuries. The records of the Chinese Tang 
‘dynaaty 648-905, the Chinese travellers ching 671-95 and Hsiian-chuang 
629-45, and the Chinese geographer Chia-tan 725-805, point to Prome as 
the Pyu capital. They do not mention Pagan, and it was not of sufficient 
importance to be founded as a town rill £49 (A/mannaz t. 223} 


Ancient sites.'—The principal are, among the Talsings—Thaton, 
‘Twante, Rangoon, and Pegu which was an offshoot from Thaton formed 
some time after the sixth century ; among the Arakanese—Sandoway, 
‘Veral ;.among tribes which seem to have been half Shan, half Pyu— 
‘Tagaung ; among the Pya—Prome, Halin (in Shwebo district}, Nymanglan 
‘Gin Yamethin district), Pelkthano (in Magwe district}, and Powondaung (in 
Monyua district) See ARAS/ 1909-10 Taw Sein Ko * Excavations at 
Hmawen” 1911-12 Duroiselle * Excavations at Hmawza," 1914-15 
Duroiselle " Rock-cut temples of Powundaung"; ASASB 1905 7 Taw 
Sein Ko's visit to Halin; /BRS 1917 Stewan “Excavation and 
exploration at Pogu"; Farckammer “Notes oa early history’ and 
‘geography and“ Arakan!; 74 1892 Taw Sein Ko + Archeological tour 
throsgh Ramannadesa™ and 1893 Temple “Notes oo antiquities in 
Ramunmadesa" Legends are found in GUA, eg, IL. i. 11§ and IL dig. 
See also JARS 1911 May Oung “Prome and the Pyus” and 1916 Taw 
‘Sein Ko "Derivation of the word Prome”* 


(Seep 7. 
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Fiihrer's inseription.'—The ides that the remains at Tagaung are of 
reat antiquity rests largely oo Fithrerss statement in v89q that. he found 
‘at Tagaung a stone slab dated A.D. 416 with a Sanskrit inscription telling 
how Tagaung was founded by immigrant princes from Hastinayuea (OM 
Delhi), “His statement js quoted verbatim in GU Wil 193 (similar ‘in 
scriptions" are mentioned at 186), la accepted in Gerind 471, 746, and bas 
Passed into popalar warks, eg. Sca/f O'Comer 308. Unfortunately this 
Precious slab has never been produced, and in view of Fulter’s service 
ecord its production is essential. 


Exstern shipping.'—Although English officers in 1750 noted that 
Talsings were capable of making good seamen (Dalrympile |. 130), the 
Burmese never had any shipping (Aolion:/olson av. “ Burma") beranse 
they had no seamen (4ab/uyt X. 159}, and the Portiguese noted the 
‘worthlessties of their coasting craft (Couto 111.1. 20) 

The sea voyages of the Hindaised Malays of Sumatra who, uboat the 
‘ime of Christ, colonised Maslagascar and East Africa, have not yet been 
worked out. For Roman trading settlements in southern India, ace Vin- 
seat Smith * Barly History of Indian® Roman shipping never weat beyond. 
Ceylon and disappeared in the fith century. From the first to the ninth 
century, Chinese junks went as fitr as the Persian Gulf; therealter they 
seldom went west of Malacca. From the eighth century fill the arrival of 
the Portuguese in the fifteenth, Amb seamen peactically monopolited the 
‘carrying trade from Egypt and Madagascar toChina. See Radhatumud 
Mockerjiy Yule Cathay," Beasley, Chau Ju-kua, TP 19i4 wad 1905, 
Rockhill “ Notes on the trade of China with the coast of the tiian Oceist 
uring the fiteenth centary," Mayers Chinese explorations of the fndiaa 
Ocean suring the fifteenth century" in CAina Review Il. Hunter 1. 
oh i 

Golden Land.'—'The name would be inteligihle if, as is quite possible, 
Burmese pagodas wore gilded in those days. Hurma is not a noticeable 
source of precious metals and there ia nothing to shiow that she ever ans, 
‘The gold output eyen in the record years 1914, 1915, was under four 
thousand ounces, ad against the world caxput of twenty-two million ounces : 
the producing districts are Myickyina and to.a negligible extent Salween, 
Shwebo, Kaths, Upper Chindwin. ‘The recond silver output ia Burma, 
that of t918, was aovter two million ounces, al fom Rawdvin, as 
the world ottpar of two hundred million, Temple fal thinks °Apyipg 
(Silver Land), Proleiay's name for Atakan, to be a corruption of Attang, 
the Todian pronunciation of Rableaing (Araksin) ; medieval travellers do 
‘ot mention silver in Arakan and the name may be due to desire for 
symimetry—if there is a golden land, there must aloo be « silver-one, 
Both names may be based on mere traveller’ tales. However, since the 
Middle Ages the annual gold output ofthe world has grown one hanstred 
fines, and the total stock fat grown one hundred and sixty times 5 10 
Perhaps the precious metals of Burns, which hardly attract attention now, 
‘were really noticeable for ancient times Yiinnan certainly had plentiful 


*Se po. #8c¢ pp. 9. 57, S5ee po 
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silver, and alio stems to have had gold; in medizewal times it used to be 
said of any very wealthy person jn southern China thst be must be fren 
Yiinman, Similisly gold was found over the Siamese border at the 
ancient city of U Thong, which means “the golden"; and io the Malay 
state of Pahang are the femains of immense gold mines on a scale which 
has no counterpart in southern Asia. Pahang may haye been the 
‘original of Ptolemy's Golden Land, though be places it distinaly ia Lower 
Barma. Gold-washing on the Sitfang cannot have been sufficiently pro- 
ductive to create the name. Since it is to Sumatra that the name 
Suvannabbumi is applied fur exceidence (JERS t9a3 153), one cannot 
help wondeting whether Thaton was not colonised from Sunatra and took: 
its mother’s uame. See Condis, JSS 1016 Prince Damrong, Siamese 
Iintory prior (0 the founding of Ayuddhya," 74’ 1894 Taw Sein Ko 
Some remarks on the’ Kalyan) inscriptions," Geriat, Hodram Jobson 33. 
Arakan, 


Teak\—Vet the export of teak from india, probably the Malabar 
‘coast, existed from ancient times, at leant as a luxury article ; jt was sed 
by Nebuckaduersar 6o4-362 1c, and teak beams, all undecayed, exist ia 
the great palace of the Sassanid kings at Seleucia or Ctesiphon, dating 
from the middie of the sixth century, ‘The first European, mention af 
‘Burma teak seems to be in 1597 when the king of Portugal told his viceroy 
at Goa not to ler the Tutks export it from Pegy, Soe 353, Hatzon- 
Jobson sx, "Teak," Radthakumad Mookerji 857. 

Ancient coastline.*—Hstian-chuang 629-45 heard of Frome as neat 
‘sea harbour but there is no evidence to support the tradition that she 
‘was acwally on the sea until the volcano Popa Hill burst into eruption 
‘and Lower Burma heaved above the waves. South of Prome the great 
-stctches of alluvial land were doubtless under water, but not the high 
land, of which there & plenty ; there is nothing to show that here has 
een any volcanic upheaval on the Burma mainlind in human dimes. 
‘The occurrence of bracken und other plants of temperate regions on the 
‘cummiit of Popa Hill suggests that the close of the Glacial Age foand ity 
srarface in a ft stage to support vegetation—Le. it can handly have been 
‘violently active in human times See RSASB 1910 13, JASBengal 
1862. Blandford "Account of a visit t> Pappa-doung.” 

‘Ai Fayagyi, north of Pegu tomy at Ayetthima (Taikkala) ia, Thaton 
district, and at Thaton town, bolts, cables, amd other parts of foreigi ships 
have been unearthed. Rocks on the hills near Shwegyin show traces of 
sea-erosion. See Sfewart Pega Gazetteer” ¢, 333 Furnivall Syria 
Gazertcer" 12; Forchammer “Notes on the early history and geography 
‘of British Burma (11,)"" For some early traditions, see Smemreniewe 
Thamaing, Shave New. 

By the time of Anawsahta 1044-77 much of the Delta had long been 
raxinland. When he overthrew Thaton 1957 she was doubtless ceasing 
tobe a seaport, Pega continued to he a seaport till about 1400 but the 
‘Sittang river was silting up in 1369 when the Venetian Crsar Frederick 


'See p20, #Sce p. xs 
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(Maklayé X. 119) describes the violent tide which ships had. to catch tie 
‘der to. shoot up the narrow channel to the town. The decline of Pegu 
town after 1600 is due to ity being no longer accessible to merchant ships, 
The remains of Portuguese docks ut Syriam show that even withia the last 
three centuries much land has been reclaimed. 


Pyu phiysiognomy:'—The people called Pyu in the chronicies, the 
people who lonled it at Prome, the people called Prag by the Chinese, 
and the people who wrote the Pyu inscriptions, inay have been distinct 
peoples. Villagers call these inscriptions " Pys waiting,” but they tend 
fo give the mame Pyu to any writing they do not understand. Atl 
authorities agree provisionally 20 assmine that these peoples are one and the 
samme, but we really know next to nothing of the Pyu, and it daes not look 
as if we ever shall, One is therelore inclined to be aceptical when one 
teads Mr Taw Sein Ko's categorical statement at RSAS 1919 38, that 
the fresco he reproduces from Kyunsittha's Onkmin, Pagan, depicts a Py 
laity. She is a type commonly found in the frescots of Talaing 
at Pagar, there is nothing to show her nationality, and other otiservers da 
not think itis Pyu. He proceeds to say that the Pyus 
‘ose, small mouth, pointed chin and welldeveloped jaw," ‘But nobody 
has ever seen a Py, they have been extinct six centuries, and if, a9 18 
generally held, they were 4 Tiboto-Burman tribe, their feanires would be 
the reverse af aquiline. 


Nanchao (p. 15}—the Chinese called it nay ~ south + chap = prince, 
Nanchao represents the southernmost Umit in the difection of Burma 
eached by Chinese cultural influence, and so far as her people could 
write at all, they wrote in Chinese script Their Buddhiam is of 
4 type which comes from Tibet and China, not from the south ; thus, in 
777 they built a monastery to Kuan Yin the Mahayanist madotna 
(Sainson 37), 


Nanchao Pagan 
‘Hrictu-lo 649-74. Pywsawe) 167-242. 
Loahing 674-712. Timinyi 242-99. 
Shéng-le-pi 7sa-a8. Yiruminpailt 299-524 
Pilocko 728-48. Paikthill 334.44. 
Ko-lo-feng 748-78: ‘Thinlikyaung 344-87, 
Féng-chieb, died young. Ryaungdurit 987-402 
T-mon-bsitn 778-808, 

Hsiin-ko-ch'tian 808-9, 

Cian tung-shtng 809-16) 

Chien. 816-24 frothers, 
Chiiian-feng-yut 824-59, 

‘Shib-huny 859-77. 

Lumg-shun 877-97, 

Shunchuarchée 897-902, 


"Seep xx, 
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BEFEO 1904 Peliot * Dewx Rinéraires" 165 notes the similatity 
between Nanchao und Pagsn royal nomenclature whereby the last syflahle 
(of the fathee’s name forms the first of the son's “Above ate the fourteen 
chief of the Méng dynasty 6gy-aa2 of Nanchao, with their dates, which are 
well subatuntinted by Chinese records, and the six chiefe of Pagan with 
the Hmannan dates which are unsubstantiated; the identity. of system 
indicates m commen origin, probably comnmanity of rice. 


‘Mahamual.'—The shrive, usually at Dittnynwadi, 32 miles north of 
Mrohmung, in Akyab district, was possibly the oldest in Burma, and 
certainly contained the oldest image [The Arakunese assign if to the 
reign of one Sandathuriva 136-98, if uot to Boddha’s lifetime. But early 
Baddhists, like early Christians, never made an image of their Master ; 
they did not start doing s0 til the rie of Greco-Duddhist sculpture at 
Gandhara in the fest century.) See Forchemmer “Mahamuni pagoda," 
JERS. 19x32 Chan’ Hiwan Oung “The Mahamuni Shrine" and 1916 
‘San Shwe Bu * The Story of Mahamni.” 

‘The manner by which the image was taken in 1785 to Mandalay 
(p. 368) has been made the subject of unnecessary mystery, as if there 
were any dlficulty in transpotting even larger masies by forced labour, 
Some waiters think there is a conflict of evidence between Symex 109 who 
‘says it was brought by water, and Crawfund 1. 475 who says “it was 
eansported by the difficult route of Padang, taken to pieces” Neither 
is a primary authority, and in any case Syaneris superficial. Kenbaungset 
561-3 describes how it was taken by sea to Taungup inv Sandoway 
district, by land over the pass to Padaung in Prome district, and by river 
to the capital ; and jn final corroboration we have the evidence of an 
officer who ascompanita Trant over the An Passin 1826, He writes (74 
1857 Temple “An unpublished document relating to the First Burmese 
‘War®) that when marching throagh An town he wns told he head was 
taken iff und the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then 
‘consirutted on which these different parts were Soated down the Sunder 
bands to Sundoway ; thence it was transported in the same way to Tengo 
Koung at the foot ofthe hills, where it remained till a road vas formed to 
‘Padaung just below Prome.’ When the road was made, the three parts 
vere placed on sledges and dragged by mandal labour aver the mowtains 
to the - - - Inawaddy." 


Ari~—The Thayapa pagoda, built in the eleventh century, at Lat> 
Tukok im Myingyan district, contains frescoes showing Ari in black robes. 
The lore classivar is ARAST 1915-16 Dutoiselle “The Ani of Barma 
tand ‘Tastic Buddhism." Mr. Taw Sein Ko at ASASB 1909 9 says an 
inscription records their existence in 1468 at Kyauksauk in Myingyan 
istrict ; doubtless they existed then wnil even later, but the inscription, at 
Jnicriptions 1903 18t, does not mention thet, 

For the droit de seigneur of kin and priest in 96 many parts of the 
world, see Wertermarck 1. ch. v. tv existence among certain types of 
rahiman ie what one might expect, butits existence among Huddhist clergy 


See pp. 7 37. ‘See pp 17 95. 
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is sieprising, and is of course very rare : jn Indo-China the only instances 
beside the Axi seem to be amg the Hkamti Shana even now, and in the 
thinteenth century among some of the clergy in Siam, the’ Lacs, anil 
Cambodia where the Chinese observer calls it the chentan. Tradition 
says that the Popa weyechiey’ exercised it fll three generations ago. 

Long after the Ari hail ceased to exercise the right, the Barmese fam 
uxorem dusunt, newava muptane ad Lentpas primase moctis alts wire tradaent, 
gui exm witich hance ait rem peregrinas ex occidente muxind faciasit, 
tulerdum etn fil ut pater ipie sae filae wim attulerit, antepwana ea 
owe mario in manus dederit, “This is first teniionest (Badger 205) by 
Ludovico de Varthema about 1305 at Tenasserim, but Aaderaom'*Engliah 
intercourse with Siam" 26 shows he was never tre, so that this entty iy 
itself proves nothing. But it does not stand by itself, Linseheten 1. 99, 
‘writing ia 1592, refers to the customs ut Pegu, and Schouten L254 refers 
to it in Arakan in the seventeenth century, Rickan (Pimberion TX. 760) 
im the eighteenth, adding that Dutch sailors were paid for the service ; 
cf TP 1891 Cordier “ Les Francais en firmanic® 27, written by 1786. 
‘The custom ip quite obsolete and forgotten. 

Apollier carious Burmese custom, whether connected with the Ari or 
ot i fm mutierune gratian at membruse wicile tintinabida wire wel 
recente sppensa gestant wl somumreddant dam per cuitatem desmbulsnt. 
‘This (quite distiner fom the sing worn by Ching, Karalingis, Zahis, and 
Romans (Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXUL. 54) as an aid to continence) is men 
Honod at Ava by Nicolo di Conti about 1435 (Aadeer); at Peguia iss by 
Ruy Nunex d'Acunha (Hakluyt X. 29), in 1586 by Fitch (Hakhuyt X. 196), 
in 1593 (Linertofen 1. 99), and somewhat later hy Sievemr 1. 32%, and 
in Arakan aboot 1734 by Valentym V. 4. 136. One beats vagutly of shot 
being wed in the same way ad fubidinene tn Indian towns nowadays, 
‘Possibly, 400, the noise of the bells was inténded to scare away evil spirits, 
for in northern India cuwry shells are thus hing cn little boys to ward off 
the evil eye, and Ute ginls went anklete of tinkling belle partly to scare 
away evil spirits. The custom is no longer remembered in Burma, bot 
Pethaps some cogmate idea underlies the imbedding of solid metal pallets 
twuder the skin of arms and chest by dacnits as a charm against wounds 


Drlnk.—In udaition to these instances above (pp 17, 69, 8o, 98, 110, 
323; 123, 160, 167, 171, 01, 308, 240, 212, 222, 232, 263, 273, 285, 440) 
there are the following — 

From the first the kings of Pagan took part in the annual Mahagirt 
sacrifice (p. 167), which was also a drinking feast (enhayaltaatis 69), 
At Martabsn in 1281 Aleinima and Waren plotted to make each other 
rank and then let loose assassins (Razwlarit Ayedawpon), tn 1336 
ooney wes smuggled into the Sagaing palace ja pots of liqaae {2/omammare. 
1. 996) Corsar Frederick, year 1367 (Hail X. 145), sayn. the 
chief product: of Mergui ia nyper wine made from the diamé palm (Nip 
fructicans, Warmb,) ; Linschaten 1. 103, writing in t592, says iti exported 
‘rom ‘Tenamerim in reat Pegu jars ¢o India where women drink it secretly 
snd gossip. Gaxpuro ‘Balbl, year 1583 (fabluy? X. 153), says the Delta 
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folic ive in boats covered with straw and drink hot waters made fromrice, 
strong a¢.onr aquavitne. Ciesar Frederick; year 1367, and Fitchy- year 
1586 (Hadiayt X. 138, 191), mestion opium from Mecca andl Cambuy as 
‘ope of the principal imports into Burma The Maung Minbyu Nat epirit 
is a prince who died of opitmm, being the son of Bayinnaung: 1556-81 5 
the Minye Auagdin Nat spirit is a prince wbo died of drink, bein the 
son of King Anankpetlin 1605-28 (Temple 37). Afanrigue xii <x, 
year 1630, fund locally made wine on sale in Mrobaung ‘baaar, and 
‘mentions Arakanest officers getting drunk onrice Liquor gives them 
by a mank. AMfamacc# 1V- 310, writing in 1701-05, speaks of the Bur- 
ese governor's drinking feasts at the annual Shwedigun festival, where 
a haw officer once got 0 drank that for a bet he was fred into 
the air at the tail of a ginnt rocket, and his charred body was found 
ext morning fac away in the jungle. 19 t797 the young nobles at 
the Amirapura palace were passionately addited to liquor and. fotin- 
cating drigs employing secret ayents to obtiin thetp at any price, though 
the penalty was death (Cex 250), In 1824 the royal bodyguard drank 
‘on the sly everything they could get (Gouger 138, 141). Officers of the 
‘ictorious army in 1825 found that the Bermese commanders who dined 
with them drank very sparingly in public, out of respect for the king's 
orders, but the lower classes were so excessively. fond of liquor of any 
description that, death penalty or nv death penalty, they drank everything 
Shey could get, and had plenty of today and fermestied rice (Snadgrns 223, 
Trant 229); we often found Burmese soldiers under the fofiuence of 
opium, and the captured stockades contained opium balls in large 
‘quantiies (Front 128). tn. 1836 opium apd liquor were staple imports; 
imports were subject to 10 per cent. customs duty, bat inside the country 
there wis no excise uty, for Government did not recognise the existence of 
intoxicants, and governors who received money for permitting their use 
were acting unofficially. (Crawford 1. 180, 182; and app. 78). ‘The 
Hosni nerdy fo 1837 had learnt to get intoxicated on drink and opin 
in the Ava palace (WeLsod and Richantoon 126) The first English 
administrators of Pegu in 1853 found intoxicants ised to excess, toddy 
being drtmk from the palmrecs that grew everywhere, and. opiim being 
sold in quantities by Chinamen—see old office fles and Pertins 91, 

Probitition does noe appar to have developed until the time of 
Bayinnaimg 1551-81. Down to the last generation or two, travellers 
never describe the people of Burma as elther sober or drunken, but seem. 
to bave regarded them ax much the same ax other people. 


‘Cucumber King.'—See 2EFEO 1905 Huber Le jantinier réicite 
quideviat roi” “There-are at least three other versions—an exact parallel 
in the Burmese fairy tale book "Princess Thudhammasasi," and two 
variants in Cambodin tistory, one in the eighth and the other in the 
fearteenth cestury, The presest king of Cambodia claims descent from 
the ganener and proves it by showing, in his palace at Poom Pen, the 
‘very speat and sword with which his ancestor slew the royal trespasser. 
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‘The Harmese aud Cambotian chroniclers, wishing to have a history i 
the remote past, made up for the abseace of material by drawing on 
foll-lore. “The undertying idea is that in the Priest of the Golden Bough, 
see Frazer Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings" 2. 


Yesali in the Indian land.’ calls it & Vesali i 
Missimazmlky" which is the Middle Country, Buddha's homeland, Hence 
Phayre “History "' 22 surmises that Vesall is Basarh village, north-east 
‘of Putna. The distance of Bastrh presents no great difficulty, for there 
Was np overland route in ute (pp. 94 17), Nor does the difference of 
Janguage, for the kings took women into their harems segardiess of the 
fact that shey had not a word in common (pp. 380, 283). ‘The ease 
difSculty however remains, and it i Jes likely that Anawrabta really sent 
0 far afield than that his late chroticler thinks it fitting for his hero 10 
‘have a queen from the Holy Land. 

Assam was called Vesali, There wat also a Vesall town in Akyab 
istrict, and Do We expresily admits that its lotd presented his dauyhtee 
Hj Hlaing Pra to Anssrabia when he was invading Arakan, ASASB 
Jot 155 it does not follow that it was this princess, among the tiany 
presented to Anawrabta, who was Kyansitha’s mother, but, if she waa, 
there was enough Indian blood jn. Arakan to give her sin Kynnaittha his 
tin-Burmese features. 

The sory of Kyansitta with Tes accretions is a fairy tale; his mothe 
Panchakalyani shares the glamour, and itis itoprobable that her identity 
will ever be settled, ‘The Weight of feeling seems to be ayninst Kyancittha 
being the son of Anawrabta. The fellawing is mently from MS, kathorities 


royal, 
‘Kyanzittha was not" ; Hmumnan 1, 277, “The wise said t With this child 
[Sawlu] the royal blood sball end’; Yariwunthazalini, “Kyamittha’s 
Paternity ix unascestainablé." ty his inscriptions, Kyansittha claims to be 
of dragon race Twinthin, Mg Kala, Iabogumamgun, Varawuntharalin, 
all make him the son of a dragon. 


Massacre of the Innocents.*—This story, in Wiamnan 1, 235, closely 
(ollowinge Mg Kalv’s chronicle (p. 207), bears the atarmp of at setialogical 
myth, jnvented to account for the name Kyansittha: ‘The Palsungs know 
it, bat nly ae part of the Kyanaiitha legend, which has passed over to 
thet. 

th Herodotos V: 92 the ruling clan at Corinth, hearing that the infant 
Cyprelus will prove formidable to them, send to alay him he smiles in 
his erule and the alayers relent. ‘The story is not parallel, as there is no 
attempt to kill other children. ‘The following are real parallels 

Jn St. Matthew IL, the number of childres slain by Herod is not 
stated, but tradition makes the number very large, et. the Greek Lieurgy 
says 14,000, 

In Yhe Ceylon chronicle Mabavamad IX. and X, the royal uncles, 
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hearing that Pandukabhayz, who afterwards became king of Ceylon, 
577-307 MG, would Be born und overthrow them, twice ‘killed his 
Companions, hoping to kill him—once when be was seven and again whet 
hhe was twelve. 

In Wilton Vhs Parana” 498 $04 558 king Kania, eacng that 
his sister shall bear a child, Krishna, to slay him, kills her children ope 
‘after snother as soon as they are born, but ste manages to preserve 
Keisha ; hearing that he has escaped, Kansa onders Let active search 
‘be-maife for whatever young children there may be cn earth, and Jet eeery 
boy in whom there are signs of unusual vigour be alain without remorse” 5 
but sill Krishna escapes and fnally slays Kania. 

The raja of Manipur, warmed by prophecy that he would be slain by 
‘Ria soa, haa all boy babies in his harem killed at bitth. But the mother 
Of Gharib Newas 1714-54 (p. 208) amuggles him away into a village where 
‘he io brought up by Naga tribesmen. Later, the raja has his suspicions 
‘aroused and orders all the children in that village fo stand ona bridge 
‘and watch oats racing beneath; he had cansed the bridge to be stn 
through, 40:the chiktees fell into the water and were drowned. Rut the 
guardians of Gharib Newas had been warned, £0 he escaped, grew up, 
entered his father the raja's service, accidentally ‘killed him while they 
‘were hitnting together, and then, the truth coming out, scceeded to the 
ahyone (Afadeon 79). 

Such stories recall customs whereby chiefs killed all boy babies born 
im the harem to wives other than the head wife, One version of the 
Gharib Nowns story specifically sxys this was the custom in Manipur wnt 
‘he abrogated it 10 celebrate his escape and paid the penalty by being 
murdered by one of hin own bustards.” Indeed conquerors sometimes 
safeguarded themselves by extirpating the boy babies of subject tries; 
Pharoali passed such a decree against the Israelites (Exodus 1, 8-28). 

Wut Kyanrittha’s must be reganded as a case of literary infiwence, 
‘unless his story can be pushed back much farther than 1724, wheo Me 
Kala was wiittes: St Matthew dates from the second century, the 
Puranas from the fourth ; Maharamsa was not written till the early sixth 
‘and so may conceivably have been influenced by the Christian story; for 
‘Christianity was already old ut Madeas by then. There were Catholics 
(p. 189) atthe Burmese court long: before: Mg Kala was written the coart 
Brahmans were of course soaked ip the Puranas. ‘The Burmese chroniclers 
probably heard the Christ and Krishia stories; they certainly knew the 
sory of Pindokablaya, for Mahavamsa sas one of their greatest clans, 


Byatta* was shipwrecked ar Thaton wit an elder brother Byatws : 
‘he Zingynik pagoda there is ascribed to the royal chaplain who adopted 
them. They proceede! to roast and eat the corpse of a magician, which 
made them each as strong as a fall grows male elephant. The chief of 
‘Phaton yrow affaid of sveh powerful servants and tried to get rid of them. 
Byatta escaped to Pagan bat his elder brotber was killed and the chief ot 
‘Thaton buried different parts of his body with magical rites at places 


1 See pps 24. 27.302 
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ound the city so as to stake it impregnable. When Answrahta dug them 
‘up and flung them into the sea, the water shee up a5 high az a pal tree, 


‘The notorious bandit Twet Nala had been = monk and a magician and 
was claborstely tattooed ; when he was killed in 1888, notbing would 


“See pp a5, 58 
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construction of weirs, repair of breaches, etc. Some are still employed, 
This system of sebin villages was peculiar to Kyaukse among inrigated 
istics. 

Until within Hvinys memory revenue: was usually in kind and was 
sometimes farmed. For two. years running, 1869-70, the king: required. 
twenty lakhs (two million busbels) of paddy, much of which was stored as 
‘2 famine precaution in 1883 the revemve was farmed for Rx 400,000 
and in 1885 for Rs. 300,000, the real value of which was more than the 
present settlement Rs 200,000; indeed it way crusbing, see Steceart 
* Kynikse Settlement Repact” ch. V. 

“The grain boats went down the Zawatyi to the Myitnge river, the into 
Irrawaddy, and so to wherever the capital was. The chronicles usually 
sefertothe canal ares by the name Vehiwengahkayaing, # the Five Stuices." 
‘The principal additions after Anawrahia's time were Kyaukse weit by 
king Natapatisithu 1175-1210, Thiodwe by Athinbkaya the Shan ebief of 
Myinsaing in 1300, Zidaw by Minkyiswamwke chief of Ava 1368-1407, 
Neakyi by Mobye Narapati chief of Ava 1536-52; Pinda and Htongyi by 
King Mindon 1853-78. It looks as if. the Pagan dynasty diverted the 
Zamgyi river; it-now fows notth but there are traces of an old bed as if 
itoriginally cam west fromthe great Yehlwe. ‘The canal system is fathered 
‘on Anawratita, bat daubtless he found works already in existence, 

‘Other Burmese irrigation works, with the acreage nominally irigated 
in Burmese times, are as follows Save at Kyaukse and in Melktila lake 
they were rarely in fall working order. 

Meiksila district: Meikils Jake, 15,000, dating fom an. unknown 
petiol, as Anawrahts only repaired it. Nyaongyam-Minla lakes, 18,000, 
reconstricted by king Mindon 1853-78, 

Yamethin district: Kyaukse lake, 5,000, apparently prehistoric. 
‘Yamuithin take or Kyinikan, $,000, 

Manikilay istrict: Shwetachaung catial'30,000, Shwelamig canal, 
29,000, constructed by Mindon and abandoned five years later. Nanda 
and Maungmagan lakes by kiny Alaungsithu 1112-67 ; Aunybinle and 
‘Tamokso lakes by his son Minsbinzaw, all four now extinct, 

Skuelo district the Mu canals, the most ambitious and | least 
successful of all, dating’ from king Narapatisith 1173-1310. If yuecessful 
they could’ haye commanded 300,000 acres but it is doubelal if they ever 
supplied 30,000, Aluinypaya t753-Go repaired them and constructed the 
Mahenanda lake to supply Skwebo with water. 

Minka district: Mas. 15,900 and Salin 30,000 The origin of these 
canals is prehistoric and they originated with the people, not with the lini. 

‘The Burmese worked without scientific formala, relying on trial 
andl enor. It was most expensive method, and it would have been 
impossible but (or the large reserves of forced labour which the king 
could command. Maintenance was teribly burdensome as construction. 
relied fargely on palm trees and jungle wood which id not last three 
years, and owing:10 defective methods serious breaches were the male. 
If a construction failed, it was tried agaiti two or three times, and 
if 30 atl failed it was abandoned on the ground that the yous were 
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agaitnt jt. Thus, the Mon system in Minbu district always failed ; 
‘ches the English built jt a decade ago many’ men refused to apply 
for land, saying that king Narapatisithu 1173-1210 himself had failed 
there, Thagyamin, the King of the Spirits, war clearly against the project; 
i could never succeed, it was fiying inthe face of providence, etc. 
Yet after these Seductions are made, the fact remains that Sermese int 
gation works are a monument to the skill and energy of the nice. ‘The 
best stonework is good, and the alignment ix extraordinarily fine. The 
cultivator has @ good eye for levels; he has seen the land under rain 
year by year, and can tell to u nicety which way water will run ll 
Englieh iigation officers have seldom been able to better the wnain 
alignment of ary Burmese canal system, They have atraighteued 
channels and cut off bends which were inavoidable to baildere who did 
‘ot ase falls, but they have not Detiered the sites as a whole, and they 
‘ow admit that the Burmese site of the Mu canal’ would have given 
@ berter aligmnent thiin the one now utilised. See Stuart “Old Bare 
ese irigation works," /2RS 192i Stewart " urmese irigation: » aide: 
Tight on Burmese history." 


Myosade ‘i the Burmese name fora Inumian victim buried alive under 
the foundations of a great building in order to provide a guardian spirit. 
The idea occurs in one form or another ‘nl the world over (see E'mcyes. of 
Religion and Ethics vv,“ Bridge" and“ Foundation, Foundation 
Rites"), Thus, Hiel laid the foundation of Jericho in his firsthora and 
‘set up the gates thereof in his youngest 500 (1 Kings XVI 34}: Men 
were buried under the round towers of prekistoric Ireland, In the 
Mezlin legend, Vortiger, the fit century British tribal chief, needs the 
life-blood of a boy to secure the foundations of his new cantle. ‘The 
custom passed over into Christian times, for in 363 when St. Columba 
‘allt Tons, St. Oran offered himself and was buried at the foundation : 
Inter, fama tives were spared and wubstitutes were tied, When the 
‘keep of the Tower of Landon was bull in 1078, the mortar was tempered 
‘with the blood of beasts, 

in backward countries the full custom survived. In seventeenth- 
‘century Jujun it wax an honourable act for a slave to offer himself as § 
foundation ; he would lie down in the treeh and the yreat ataney were 
then fowered: In 1636 the king of Siam renewed sevenicen gutes of 
Ayuthia, two victims were required for each of the two posts of each 
ate, and alsty-eight pregnant women were therefore chosen j but owing 
to pecullar omens an exception was made and only four actally suffered 
(/S5 1910 Ravenswnay "Translation of Van Viiet's description of Siam 
19). In the Rallsms the instinct for fruman victims survives, iat is 
inhibited by modern government. In Turkey ih 1265 two soldiers had 
to be prevented from binyiny children in the foundations of « bloekhouse. 

‘These recent instances, in. countries wot less civilized, render eee 
suprising the survival of the custom in Borma at w fate date. Although 
tradition says the custom was observed at the foundation of every Sty, 
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ut he tised to offer frit and flowers i 
the palace toa mycsade sprit (GUB L i, 35) Dr, Basta, who wa 
at Mandalay in 1869, wrote “The king was opposed to the jgrimsame 
‘ceremony, bat the ministers saw that it was carried out in accordance 
with ancient custom " (Zestian I, 91), ‘The canscence of decent people 
‘hated the rite, but it does not follow that it was not carried out without 
the king's express sanction, in hole and comer fashion ut silyht. 


List of Captives.'— When discussing the antiquity of some particular 
eral, the pundits often appeal to /mannan 1.251 which gives a detailed 
list of the vasious types of craftsmen carried. away from: ‘Thaton. by 
Anumrahta. Unfortunately thie Hat has the air of meticulous exactitude 
‘which one associates with complete fiction, and it beirs a family 
resemblance to similar lists which the chroniclers cannot resist introducing 
‘whenever a capital js enslaved—e.y. Chiemgmal 1558 (Afmannan 11, 339), 
Ayuthin 1565 (Hmannan 1, 376), Pegu 1757 (Konbuungrét 351), 
Ayuthia 1767 (Aembeumngser 420). The Thatoa lst in: Hmvannam compiles 
in 182, can have no validity fer se for, what happened in 1057; andl 
its value can be ganged from the fuct that it inclades makers of cannon 
and muskets among the eriftamen curried off by Anawrahta See note 
Firearms p. 340, 


‘See pp 28, 166, 168, 235,253, 268, 
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‘Cholds in the Delta'—Ferchammer " Jantine Prise” 23 thinks that 
Anawrabin’s objective may have been the Tamil colonies rather then 
the Tataings, and Stewart “ Pegu'Gurertcer”" 21 writes ay if Anawrahta 
foresaw a Chats invasion of Burma and foreetalled it by conqneting she 
Delia, Bat the winewcenth century revealed hiv litle the Burtuese knew 
about neighbouriny coontries even under Bodawpaya, a more powerful 
‘monarch than Anawrabta. Nor is there anything to show that the Chola 
‘ever contemplated invading aven Lower Burma, let alone the interior; they 
ound all the field they wanted in Malaya, Java and Sumatra. The theoty 
teats on the obsolete surmise that Kidaram, one of the Chola conquests, it 
‘identical with Pegu; Mr Taw Sein Ko, after accepting this identification, 
‘continues, categorically, with reference to two sone posts at Pegn, about 
Which there is no record, # Rajendra Chola I... in onder tm comment 
orate his conquest . . . erected these Pillar of Victory, in wccontance with 
well-known Undian custom" (RSAS# 1997 19) 1910 t4; 191924). Bt 
BEFRO 1918 Cordts "Le royaume de sie hows conclusively that 
Kirdaram is Kedah in the Malay utates. Had there been a Chola ruler inthe 
Delta, the Burmese chronicles would surely mention him an vanquished 
in Anawratita’s 1057 campaign or Kyanvittha’s expedition. 

‘There remuins the undoubted presence of. Chola * prince in Bisa 
(p. 42), But he may nothave been a prince—ef. Alaungpaya’s *embasty 
from the king of London town, England,” and Bodawpayo's Chinese 
princesses" (pp. 280, 291, 363). ‘There ig nothing wo abiow that be was 
ruliig auyhere in Burma; he may have been passing dhrowyt oo some 
ineaion fer east 


Pong and Koshanpye.*—Dalrymple U1. 477-82 gives a note dated) 
1763.00 n hilly coontry, apparently soutiveast of Assam and northwest of 
Burma, called Pong. The map at the end of rant, pbliuhed 1837, 
shows Hong ns an nred at 96° east, 26° north. Peierdow 108:46 ubortly 
before 1835 Visited Masipir and foud there a Shan MS, whieh bis inter- 
preters translated into Manipari, giving the history of m mighty kingdom, 
which stretched between latitudes 27° and 22° north and was called Pong. 

Ever since then people have wondered what the kingdom of Pong 
‘wat, annd Hive inlined to regard ita an ancien! Shan empire. Parker 
“thuema, relations with China!” 25 identifies it ne part of Nunchwo 
(¥onnnn}. GUB 4, i190 follows him, BEFEO 1904 Peliot * Dene 
itinéraives"” 160 shows that the identification is inadmissible; see Also 
Hodion 114, Pemberton mays the Burmese called it not Poiiy but Mogatiny 

“The empire in simply the state of Mogaung ; Pong ja the same word 
x Maw, and the people were the Maw Shnnx At one time or another 
they wandered across quite an extetaive arta between dhe Brahinaputra 
und Salween rivers, but thry id not occupy i all simultaneously, stil Yee 
‘id they organise a kingdom. They extended sormetimes along the Shel 
‘iver, sometimes over Mogaung and Molinyin, sometimes over the wiper 
Chindwin river and into Maniper.  1¢ is iinposable to say In which of 
these areas they were when they paid homage to Anawrabta and gave tim 
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& princess. In the Hannan account of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
‘eettries they ceatte at Mogaung and Mohnyin, sometimes.a single state, 
Sometimes a joiut state, sometimes two stites. Its subject stares, Le. 
villages, in 1442 are enumerated at Zim Nycém 38, 

Another fabulous empire is Koshanpye Kawsampl, the classical 
fame of an aren is the Holy Land of Upper India, became one of the 
resounding titles of major Shan wtatss (Covdrane {. 46, 67, and GUE 
J. L180}. Titrmese officials i the Shan states cout not resist the 
similarity between Kawsampi and Ae shan fze, “nine Shan couitries," 
especially ay the number nine ie so popalar—witness the nine Adwping 
in. Kyaukse, the ninety-nine syetunas, und the year gu9 beloved of 
village antiquaries. Yale * Mission " 993 enumerales the Koshinyye or 
Kopyedauny—the towne of Kaingma, Muingmaw, Mowun, Latha, Hota, 
Santa, and Mona, Maingtyin, Sigwin ; the first six are shawn on the map 
fy his end tap. ‘They ay worth awed east of Shamo jn. what ie now 
Viinnan. They were raided by Bayinnauny in 1563 (/7mmenam U1. $57) 
‘though the Chinese (Parker # Burma, relations with Chinn! 69) give the 
ciel Hurrese raid as being: in 1583 from this time Bhamo and the 
Kouhanpye begin to fal under Rurrhese intuence (9. 16s} and in 1769 
that influence became paramount (p. 258), After 1504 the Chinese tal 
tained eight * Frontier Gates" or "tion Gates” ucross the main roni 
their postion varied somewhat at times the brick arches of three are ai 
‘sible aliphtly east of the Myitkyina frontier, one of then with um opening 
‘shone, for the purpose, say the Kuchins, of speating the wat elephants af 
the Hurmese ; 00 iron doorleaves are traceable. 

‘The Guands.'—Arawrahts rust hare had same sort of aborden oF 
Permanent troops on duty ln the palace, such as cars be veen in the Shan 
states to-day, but the First specific tention of « palace guard ix Awmunnan 
{325 which says Narnpatiithi. 173-1210 formed "two companies inser 
lund ater; wn they keps watch in ranks ome behind the other, for he knew 
with whut ease he lad slain his brother Naratheiohlra." ‘The Gused formed 
the nucleus round which the mss levy assernbled in wr tie ; i watt thhe 
standing army. Under great kings ft was naturally bigger thas usial, 
Hinannan Mi. 238 gives a glowing description of how Hayinnaung 1351-85 
arched to war srroundest by bis Guards in golten helmets anid splenic 
dresses, ant doubtiess it was a yreat sight although the gold was gilt and 
‘order wis conspicuous hy its absence, for even in the nineteenth cettury, 
when they bad some hireling European instmictor, the Guards were 
pot strong at dell; tut wheo /manuan 11. 299. goev on 10 aay that 
Hayicnasng. had a yuard of 40,000 marching round him, the puniber 
sust be reduced. by: just one fgure—a decimal—for the reasons give in 
“Numerical Note" p. 533. The energetic Alaungpaya dytasty was at 
Teast as powerful as Hayinnmiog and its Guned was only few thouseat 
Symes 3x8 who saw them in 1795 says thete were always 709 on dy bn 
the palace und not more than 2,000 all told in the city. Afiriedock 353 who, 
saw them in the palace in 1426 says their fall strength was 4,000-—3,000 


See pitt. 57, 
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‘and they wore“ habited i the war jackets of dark glazed cloth so familiar 
to the English." Goucer 106 who fived i the capital and saw the army 
march oot rejoicing against the English says“ cach man was attired in = 
‘comfortable campaigning jacker of biack cloth, thickly wadded and quilted 
with cotton" —doubtless the same thing ax fx to be seen ft the Shap states 
two-day, and not improbabiy it was used by Bayionauung's men agsinat the 
cola of the field. 

‘The Guard was divided into foor wim each of which resided in 
barracks outiide the palace, ane at each point of the compass. The ¢om- 
smander of each vas a windway a very great personage, The men were 
selected for trustworthiness and many ol them were gestry (pps 180, 347} 

Married this father’s queen,' 1 frequent occurrence among the lenges 
of Indo-China. Kachine marry their stepmothers, Tn the same way 
Oidipous marred his mother, aod Anglo-Saxon Kings of England married 
their stepmothers as a matter of course; ax late at the eleventh century 
Knut married the elderly widow of Aelilired whom he had ousted. Thr 
reason was throughout the same: to marry the dowager strengthened a 
‘laimane's tide, Sbe wan the queen bee, the great mother of the tribe 
‘Sometimes abe could sting, as in the case of the lady Shist Ho-me, of noble 
birth, who was queen to the following five chiels of Ava in succestion >— 

1. Minhkaung 140t-23, 

2, His son ‘Thihathu 142-6 whom sbe caused to be slain because be 
favoured another queen. As the court would not crown the slayer, ad 


will overthrow the dynasty. Commoner among the Veddabe of 
many African tribes, and even the civilised Exyptisns under the Ptolemins 
and the Roman, married their sitters. Royalty did 90 among the Incas 


Indies, and the Siamese until rhe preseot king objected. Zetie married 
Hera, Osiris Isis, and Abraham his sister Sarah (Genesis XX. 
2 Samuel XU 13) #Hmannan UU, 313 and HL 
“From of old kings have always marred their sisters 
royal may be pure" Method, writing of brane re The 
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316, Westerinarck MN. 90, Yule “Missian™ 26, JERS ight Furaivall 
© Mamiarehal vestiges in Burta." 

Coronation and Palace,’ —The ritial wax Brahmanical not Budihist, 
and it was In use all aver the Hisd world. In the fall Hindu ceremony 
‘there was an unction with oil In Buddhi 
featires were dropped amv the sacring lay in m baptiem with water, Several 
Yernarular MS, accounts of the Burmese rite exist and all are in substantial 
agreement. Fira, the kitig went ia procession to the coxonation pavilions 
of which there tight be three, four oF five; he wis accompanied by the 
royal white hore and the white elephant, aa was decreed from time im: 
memorial anvl is mentioned jn the Mahabharata ; cecum, he seats himself 
om the throne; rind, Braharats hand him the five regals (white wnbrella, 
yaktall fan, crown, sword, sandals); fourth, eight noble maidens administer 
the holy water, solemnly adjuring him in aet words to: rule justly; AA, 
the Brahmans raise the white ombretia ubove hia head ; six0h, the 
UBiahmans in theis turn administer the holy water und .adjice im 5 eewenthy 
the merchants do ikewise ; e/a, the king says aluad the words ascribed 
to Buddha at birth, “1 am forewost in all the world! 1 am the most 
‘excellent in all the world | I am peeriest in all the world |"; ain, 
he makes invocation by pouting water from a golden ewer; tenth, he 
‘mediates on the ‘Thees Jowels There was no oath. An Arakanese 
‘coronation is described in JIS 1917 Sun Shwe Bu “Coronation of king 
Datharaja At 115365," A modern collection of royal parapheraalia is 
Gescribed at Fd. igo Temple “Notes on a cullection of regalia of the 
kings of the Alompra dynasty." 

‘Ax with the coronation, 20 with the palace tity there ware few 
chianges, for royalty is essentially conservative. Save that the Brahimanical 
details were probably farther elaborated after the conquest of Manigrar in 
the eighteenth century, the most recent Coronation probably diffred tittle 
from Kyunzitha's and Mandalay, boilt in 1857, differs litle frou: Pagan, 
aave in ‘belty larger, The Burmese ‘kingship, with itt teak palace, 
‘elalins to-derive from north India ; and the ancient pataces of worth Eodia 
im their tum owed much to Persia. Twenty-two centuries ayo, when 
north lodia was Buddlust, even the jreatest temples and the most 
Aroneonte palaces were of ‘wood; wa catch glimpies of them in the 
wetings of Greek and Chinese travetlers—the palace at Patna with ity 
halls of gikled pillars, the temple at Peshawar fout hundred feet high, 
‘With thirteen timber storeys and glittering spite, enalitining the Baddlh 
seliés that now reat at Mandalay, The ose of timber as buildin material 
sens to result in a style ofits own, for the wooden churches of Norway 
‘ave strangely reminiscent of Burmese uienasteries und the temples of 
Nepal, It may well be that in: the Mandalay palace to.duy-we behold 
the host Of a vanished architecture, of Asoka’s ancestral bally and. 
Solomon's Hoube of the Forest of Lebanon, See ARAS! 1913-19 
Spooner "Excavations at Putslipatra,” Fergusson 1. 54 anit I. 369. 
Epigraphia Birmanica VU 1-68 gives the dedication titual of an eleventh 
‘centuty Burmese palace. 
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Peimate:’—A primate did not crown the king, for he was not priest, 
and the coronation was Brubmanical. Indeed, the word primate ie. 
minomer because Tormese Budihiom as nbthityr which anyone 
equainted with Historic Christianity would recognise as a hierarchy: he 
‘would regard Burmese clergy not 20 mitch as a church as an aggregation 
of jnvlvidunl ascetics. None the lees, the King’s chaplain badt great 
pownr; his sppvintment 1s mentiomed and his mame iy clear fromm the 
time of Anawrahta onward, save under the Shan chic of Ava in. the 
fittenth-aixtoeath century. 

Indeed we know that under the Aluungpaya. dynasty he tind, either 
a at inlividual shathonabsing or a a commiusion of eight, definite 
powers, appointing guimecyal as it were bishops throughout the realin, 
sand having Jarisdiction in eases under Vinay, the rule governing the 
clergy, disputes about monasteries, gardens uttached, thereto, etc, He 
recommended learned nivmks for appovntment as suzadirw, condicted the 
anmuat Patumabyan examination it scriptus, and saw to monattic 
eitocation, He wit nssinted by two departments appointed andl paid by 
the king—the Wutmyewun (commissioner of ecclesiaaical fants) and the 
Mahadanwan (ecclesiastical cemor). The Wtmyewun raw. to. the 
alnenniice of pagodas, jayeda slaves, monasteries, and church lan 
and under a king like Bodawpaya (p, 376) he would se@ tit thowe 
lands were not too extensive, ‘The Mahadanwun with elght secretariey 
prepared, at the beyinning of each Lent, « list of clergy thronghowt the 
realm weconding t0 districty with their age, years of ordination, etcy anid 
submitted it vo the primiate, under whose guidance We-saw to the disciplining. 
‘of disorderly clerics; they were made to wear a white robe, he. were 
lunfrocked, und were then handed over to the secular arm. 11 le therefore 
petmivslble 10 style the thatkanadoing primate. Doubtless some such 
‘organisation existed long before the Aluuiigpayx dynasty. ‘The kink i hi 
‘own interests must always haye made some effort to cootrol the clergy, 
anil defective as the organisation niay hve been, it really verve to lneseh 
the scandal of scamps, putting an the yellow robe at option, 


Patetkkaya and Macchagirl.'—Phwyre © History " 38 takes Pacell- 
Kaya as part of Bengals Zim Aycin 4, followed by Gerini 749, a8 
Chittagong; Mr N. K: Bhattasali at RSASH 1923, 32 uy m tuine site 
in Patikkara fargana, Tippeta district. An inscription of the Pagun period 
(Gnseriptians 1857 1,296) places it west of Pagusi. Himaaian 1.284 makes 
4 the south-west frontier of the Pagan kingdom. But Arakanese record, 
5g, De We, seen to use the wont as the name of « king * Pateikhaye kin 
of Marawa." "The location of Maras is equally conjectural De 14, i 
‘raat ofthe Lady of Paetayn story (pp 49-5 above) say ho tae 
eoptured by'a king of Pagan while travelling at Thingudauoy pass in the 
Yemnadaang, Us. 0 bil country. San Swe Btn Tag 

pas ix north of Mount Victoria and Maraira to be Mawyin, the Kabao? 
valley ; if 00, Fateikkaya is near south Manipur. 

Inscriptions i897 1. 296, describing Anawrahta's borders, cally 

*See p28. +See pp. 391 49.08 
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Macchagiri "the tract: crostiig over to Bateikkaya."  Himummam I. 545- 
40 describing Varathinkysn’s campaign (p. 62 above) says the Macchajini 
ruler took position na Thet hill and awaited Yarathinkyan's onset. Thes 
town is Thayetmyo, for Dinapawsnté Yasawintait 1367 describes how 
the Arskanese captared Minthisiae, lord of ‘Thet town, iy 1333, aod 
Hracrenan \. 409 describing she same event calls tim Jord of Thayetyn. 
‘Thet hil is thus some Ill comty west of Thayectnym An inscription 
Unseviptions 1897 11. 836) dated 1096 shows that Macthagit isin Avaane 
Itis unnecessary to vappove that it atrctched we fur as tlhe s6h-coot just 
because Hmannan I. 350 says Yusathinkyan died on reaching Dalla 
luring the journey hume; the details of the period wre yugue, and he way 
have been setiling some Delia revolt when he wa taken illat Dalla, 


‘Thambulx—U-tsaudkpan means un anifidal flower of silver or gold 
Weed aaa balr ornament. Other queens held the tile—one a queen of 
Somla, one of Alaungsithi, and ane of Nerapalisiths (vee manne), 
{ts Pall equivalent, Vavamuude, forms part of the tthe given to ‘Thambiila 
in the Mynzedi inscription, Prilobevatamvuhe " Astoranent of the thre 
Worlds)" ay who should say Rosa Mundi, 

The story of hex son is from Armanuun 1. 269-86, In Pali Jarabe 
ho 7 (Katthaliti), Brahmadatta, king of Henares, while roaming in hie 
pletxalince for fruit and flowers found a git styging merrily ws aho picked 
up wicks He gave ber his ring, saying " If thy child be a itt apend 
thie ring on her nurture; but ifit be n boy, bring ring and child to me" 
Wheat her san could wat, she took shim to the palace gate and wn 
sunimoned to the prevence ‘The king took the boy li ‘hid arts, 
acknowledged bien boit, and made the mother queen cnnsort. See wleo 
Vali Jataka no, 487 (Uidalaka), 

inthe Mahabhurata, king Dushyakanta while hinting in the forest 
viet Sakuntala, the ward of a hermit, und lett her a ring. Later sve came 
ty his palace with hier son Hharata ; he acknowledged Nharuta helt to tbe 
throne and mae her chief queen. The same story forme the subject of 
Kalidasa’s deama "The Lust King! written in the thind century. 


‘When the Alaunypaya dynasty fell ia 1885 there were jn the palace 
‘8 set of images and a book of ates to Be chanted before them according. 
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toa prescribed ritual ‘The images were of solid gold, each scamped with 
its weight and with the name of the personage represented. The number 
is variously stated at r3 to 17, and the height varied from six inches to 
two feet. Only the Alaungpaya dynasty was represented. The rule was 
to make an image ofa king at his death, if he died on the throoe, and’ of 
a queen ifshe died while ber husband was om the throne; bat Tot of 3 
king who died after deposition or of x queen who survived her husband > 
the sword, spear, betel-bor, etc used by the dead personage was preserved 
sloog with his nage, They were kept in the palace treasury and were 
produced in the Zetawuncanng (Hall of the Ancestors) thrice @ year, on 
the eve uf the three great Homage Days (New Year, beginning of Lent 
end of Lent), for the king’ and queda to reverence before themscives 
receiving reverence from the court and vassals. Eleven images came 
into the hands of the English Prize Cour, which sent them to the 
Superintendent, Governor's Estates, Bengal, and ay there was nobody to 
take any interest in them they were ullimately melted dows, 


Cingalese ral 1180.'—As the Burmese chronicles do not mention 
these events, there is no check on the Cingalese version, Mahavamsa 
EXXVE, 10-75, and it may be accepted ax substantially correct. Maha= 
‘Yama sayy that the envoys were imprisoned in Malaya or the bil eoontey 
—the meaning is ambiguous, see ASAS7 1920 19, It goes-on to say 
that the Invaders fought many Gerce battles, slaying thousands : like 
furiode elephants they destroyed groves of cocamut troes, they devastated 
half the kingdom, killed the king’ of Burma, and rode in triumph round 
Is city on his white elephant proclaiming the supreme authority of their 
‘own king, til the Burmese all trembled and begged patdon, sending yearly 
tribute of elephants. In the stme way the Burmese clirmicles describe 
mighty ware causing all the kings of the earth to tremble before the 
might, majesty, dominion and power of the king of Burma, Makaraman 
does not explain how a few little mediaeval ships could transport enough 
men to ravage baif Burma and figbt many fierce battles. The invasion 
was of coarse a raid, and probably over before news of it reached Pagan. 
‘The mention of an export trade in elephants to Ceylon is curious seeing, 
that Ceylon had plenty of elephants jn her on jungles. 


‘Talaedana.’—Hindu rajak practised the rite, and Moghul Emperors, 
even the orthodox Aurangub, (alloyed them. ‘The Great Moghul was 
weighed every birthday twelve times over, once againat euch of twelve 
commotities such as gold, quicksilver nnd silk down to grain'and salt, 
aazal he gave away as many cattle as there were years in hin fife. To thie 
day the raja of Travancore passes through a golden cow which is them 
‘broken up and distributed to Urabmans, and the cow must be of his 
‘own weight, The underlying. idea is that under the aymbol of the image 
the dooor gives hinwelf up, ody and soul, to good works See Crooke 
1. 306, TH 194, 


See p 37: 2 Bee pp 57.63, 114, 109) 1600 278, 9h 36 
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‘The Whitlow: This version is fom Hmannae 4, 322. In the 
Rawayana, king Dasaratha, wounded in battle, is sleeplessly nursed by hie 
‘second queen Kaikeyi sis: response to her importunities he appoints her son 
heir over the bead of the fist queen's son. A Bengali version says lr hidl 
‘an eruption on his finger, and Kaikeyi sucked. 

in Linattapatathaniayen 261, 0 tke of Buddha with jataka tales 
King Oktakarit has a whitlow on his finger; a lesser queen sucks and 
swallows it and is response’ to her importunities he makes ber son hie 
‘over the head of senior sons, The episode is popalar with Burmese actors 
sand is offen to be seen on the village stage wnder varying names. 


Hbuttaw and kingship." —For the Hiluaw, see Pagste Yaswwtnchit, 
Hmannan \. 333, Kenbssmgset 1633, Skeebonnidan 55, Symes, Ys 
‘Mission, Fyrche L. 339, Nisbet L176, Shay Yoe 506, GUE 1h 456 
wid 469, Tec» Sein Ko “Selections from records of the Haiti" What 
it was in earlier times we do not know, but it was probably mach the sister 
asunder the Alaungpaya dynasty 17§2-#885. Ie yas then distinet from 
the afwimeuns (His Majesty's personal secretaries), being the supreme coort 
of the realm inal causes, execttire and judical, for they were not divided 
i was composed of the principal ministers, presided over by a sealor prince, 
orietimes the yrevaraja (crown prince); they could require His Majesty's 
personal atteadance and an empty throne was always ready in the comet 
chamber, He was expected not to override their collective decisions. 
Furthermore, following the practice of every business establishment, the 
ing did oot ordinarily recall an onder he disliked, once it had issued = 
instead, he reprimanded the ministers or removed them if they continued 
4o pass wnuuitable orders without reference, ‘Thus, save under an energetic 
‘ing, the Hlutisw Council was the real roler of the country. But it never 
‘acyuited the independence and security of even a teanlom’s cabinet, and 
being’ appolated sot from below bt from above, consisting entirely of the 
king’ nominees, it could not develop even the germ of a responsible 
‘comtizuion, To the end of native rule, the Hinttaw was Kable withont 
‘moment's notice to be fini into jail for a night or two, while its office 
romaimed closed, merely because the king was displeased for some trivial 
reason (Cox 311, Cravfurd 1, 303, 497). 

‘The lange \nit the Burmese could systennatise was the village 
‘community. Beyond thay they failed to bull, andl so the higber structare 
of central government inevitably fell Into the form of wespotiam, whiel is 
anarchy, the negation of system. They did not indeed regard the king as 
8 law ims himmelf, and he was not absolute: in the sense in which the 
Harannas wan solute. The Tea Moral Precepts for Princes to which be 
was expected to conform might be nothing more than pious platitudes, but 
hie really was hound by immenvorial custom and religious awe. Of legis 
Hon, a western states understand it, there wax pone. ‘The king never 
fasyed « command which jirists would recognise as a lew. The tiles which 
regulated the daily life of the people wers derived tot froin legislation but 
from anonymous ctor, and these rules were adininisered hy she village 
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elders nor did the kite conser himself empowered to alter them, Stil 
hhe took bis seat unconditionally, for there wese no charters, no euroaation 
paths such as every feudal king took, The coranution ceremony did indeed 
prescribe ritual forms exhioring the king to.rie justly, bot these were 
ppidus exhortations, not hinsling oazhs. No doube fe aisially strove to wit 
the respect of those aroanl him, and to-conelliate public opluien to Fs ne 
it existed or could reach his ears Ancient legends, in Bama as ix mont 
other countries, even the most sayaye, tell how the first king on earth 
Mahathamada, was an elective king; and fn historie times there are ot 
‘ecord several occasions when the court chose a king (pi 36 61, 81, 10%, 
117, 16%, 193, 198) Such incidents, however, emanate from 0 eoli- 
atinitional requirement bat from the fact, recognised in the mot des 
potically governed cornties, thar the ultimate soarre off authority all the 
work over is the people. ‘Throughoot Burmese history: there was ti 
‘check on her king save his own conscience ani the féar of rebellicn. 


‘The Temples and their Bullders'—The risious buildings at Pagan 
are copiously ilastrated in Scort O'Connor and are described in Vaile 
* Mission,” Fengussom, Luce "The greater temples of Pagan," ja JBRS 
19585 and Sinclair 4 Monasteries of Pagan,” Luce “The smaller temples 
of Pagan" My Mya " Monasteries of Pagan, a raviow” in JBRS 1920. 
Sinclair thinks that the fame-Hke amamestation of Burmese architectore 
derives from the leaves ofthe palm trees whose stems were presumably the 
‘medium in which the Thurmese originally worked, But similar omamenta- 
ton exists o9 the tools of timber churches in Norway, where palm trees 
do n0t exist; it seems ia be the natural concamtant of finiber architecttire. 
So far as the pattern was consciously intended in Indo-China to represent 
anything, it represented, as Mg Mya points out, a dragon, for the earliest 
‘examples, dating ftom the eighth century and found elsembere in tndo- 
‘Chins, deliberately portray « dragon, 

‘The radiating arch, at cht time rarein India and anknown in Further 
India, 4 common in the temples of Pagan. Me Taw Sein Ko at RSASH 
gt? 55 nays that it was introduced from China, ax ic was unknown im todia 
before the Mabomedan cobjvest in the fwelhh century. Rut these ik 
nothing 10 show that China had any perceptible influence on Burmese 
architecture, Mr Taw Sein Ko do=<notmention the standard authorities — 
Cunninghane anc Basher 1867 and plate XVM. Vincent Smith * History 
‘of fine arto India und Ceylan” 43 footwote, Havel taidian archisectuire™ 
53-6 and his “Ancient and mediseral architecture of India" 5, 100—Wlely 
show that the arch was well known in India long befare the twelfth century 
and before the temples of Pagan were built, Presusubly jt camo to Pagan 
from India, for everything points to Burmese temples hein built by Indian 
architects, Temples of similar type, though withoat the arch, are found in 
Sumatra where Hindus of Madras fad their great colonies. The Ananda 
teinple was Walt in te9o om an Indian model (Aimar 1. 38) 5 im the 
same way English officers in 1826 founil the kiny employing Mustras 
architect (Crazefird 1, 279}. 


See pap, 
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‘The visitor 10, Pagan js first strack by the extrema solidity of the 
temples which ane mountains of brickwork with scarcely an opening, The 
cathedrals of the West were buile routnl the ritual of the Mass Their 
architects had to produce balls which would. nat cnly be stable bit aluo 
‘would posiess the maximum of interior visibility. The cathedral was too 
vast, the worshippers too maliinidinovs, for any Init a fav to bear the 
wonds of the great incantation. Hence the high altar had to be yiitte 
fom every part ofthe building, so that men could ut least yee the elevation 
of the Host: In theic stragyle to achieve this, the Masonic Guilds 
eveloped intellectual powers which aiill mare us to admiration when we 
Zealive the struitaral ficulties hry bad to face. But Buirmene Ruidism | 7 
hhas no priest, no macrifies, no ritual; hence the architect Ja under no; 
obligation to give us any interiors at all; in the ordinary pagoda be hasl 
none, ant such as he gives wx at Pagan are acts of grace. 

‘None of thie temples at Pagan took more than a fey years bo tld, 
‘and some were finished jn six monte The Gothic cathestrals tock 
generations, and the hand that laid the frst stone kad fallen ro dust before 
‘the spire was raised. The temples of Pagan. were each designed by am 
architect or 4 small group which imposed ity will on mere executants 
The Gothic cathedrals are anonynious; they were built not by great 
hotoes of art but by guilds of craftsmen ; each member was free to ase 
Di imagination and ta impress fin. persanaity on. hic own litle gargoyle 
‘or windowstracery. No one individnal knew all that others were doing, 
Jaiteach laboured in his place; even the architect hat only a tough Wes 
of what the building would be, The inastee who drew the first ouiline 
passed away, and with him ied his concept other leaders: grew upy 
laboured, and died each in his turn. Yet the completed work has unity, 
for it expressed the collective spirit of the ng The Gothic cathedrals are 
the work of the seething democracy of the mediaeval cities ‘The temples 
of Pagan. symbolise the might of a great despotism, and they were built 
by the forces! labour of villagers tora in thousand fram thoie hisandry. 

‘Yet though they grumbled the people would nit have hal it otherwise 
“The dynasty appealed 0 their lmagitation, and the aga they Uved in was 
‘an age of religious enthusiasm: Consider this tuacripion. 

ay the month Waso $41 14 (A.0, 1179] Abinandathu, a court 
offical, regilded the Tahnegyut pagoda, et a golden spire an it built 

a new offesing-platform oeatby, reyiled the statues of (Ue, chiet 

Disciples] Sariparto and Mogyaiano - . . and fed and clothed maoy 

monks, Then he offered: himself his wife, and his two some af slaves 

to the pagoda. ‘Also he offered Nye Kyan Gaung, Nea Kpwin, Nex 

Letina, Nya Swa, Nya Lu Nye, making nine slaves all. “Moreover 

he offered. five nares of ice-felds. called. Tanwungsyi in order that 

their produce might be used for rice-offering at the pagoda. By 

virtue of this my meritorious deed, may t sod my pastors, masters, 

fiends ind kinsmen, escape the miseries af life in this world! and the 

at just attain Nirvana, and may 1 become a Buddha” 

(lmiceiption from the porch of the Taingzyat temple, now in the 
Maseti, Pagan, Jnssriptions t8o2 139) 
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‘There % nothing to show that ‘this self-offering was involuntary. At a 
pasod when a Yr coud ontaste ime ht flipion' sab tis nae 
‘sarpriting 10 God a whole people swarming forth to haikd pagodas, 50 
their rains at Pagan to-day are spreai! over sixteen square wiles and number 
nearly a thousand Indeed it i hard to look at the detail there without 
being driven to the conchision that this was s labour of love. There are 
whole furlongs of wal as at the Dammayan temple, in which the outer 
‘bricks, without cement, are joined 40 finely that scarce « knife blade ean 
tbe inserted. 


heroes. It is not the great kings but the humble victins of their tyranny, 
who are enthroned in the affections of the people. Anawrahta ie the 


slaves and pagoda outcastes that slavery prewsed hard Even pagodit 
paterstes could be happy enough when, as in the cast of the \gealet 
Fageriay, they were suficiently nameroas to form lange villages of theit 
‘own ; they were usually prisoner of war. Consider these twoinscriptions;— 
(say the ih wrsog ofthe nth Thadingyul ho Ki 
[Ax 1198] when placing the finial, King Narapatisithu gave away 
| thousand robes for mak, a thousand staves of whom five hundred 
were Burmese and ve hundred were Indian, five hundred acres and 
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five handred cattle” (Unk inscription on the wall ofthe Dammayasika 
pagoda, Pagan, Imsersptiens 1900 330.) 

“in 636 mi [AD. 1294] when dedicating a AyavAat the minister 
Indapissiya, dedicatsd four hundred Indian slaves, of whom aoe 
hundred were men and three hundred were women.” (Znseriptiens 
1892 123.) 

fodians were usually captured jn Arakcan and the northwest: ‘There are 
8 number of auch inscriptions: they indicate the presence of muneros 
foreign captives who, 25 often ws not, instead of being dedicated to pagodas, 
‘were employed as servants und becaine merged in the general population j 
and they help to-explode the modern idea that the Burmese were once & 
pure race but are now kming their identity beneath & dood of alien 
immigration. Not only tad the Rurmese received colonists from India 
im alden times, but ever since, right through the middle ages, they have 
‘boon mingling with foreign races; und’ s0 far fram losing their jdemitys it 
is they who have abyorbed the immigrants and cased them to love their 
Mdemtity (re #21), 


Numerical Note,'—Experience, culminating in the Great Wat, shares 
that even an organised state js lucky to get t0 per cent Of its population 
under ama. Cra/ird 11. ch. vil shows by several cross-chiecks that itt 
1624 the population of Burma with its tributaries was under four milli, 
He is confirmed by the registers of Bodawpaya’s 4784 Reveniie Inquest 
‘which, revived for (826, show the population, excluding the "wild (bes 
to be’ 1,851,467 ASBengal 1835 180); to this may be added some 
470,000, the population of Arakan and Tenasserim (Fyéche 11.288), which in. 
1836 had passed into Bytish possession, so that he tal would be 23001 4675 
thence including the tributaries it may conceivably have hed three 
amiilion or a dosen to the square mile, nearly a quarter of the population 
jn 1923, It ie notorious that winder mediseval conditions. population vend 
10 be stationary; thun the poptilation of England reryained at 2 million 
from William the Convers tu Elizabeth. The figsse for Berea atte the 
Shan influx of the thirteenth and succeeding eonturies may therefore bee 
Jeft at nearly three mili. 

Until 1785 Sayinouung waa the anly king to hold the whole area oF 
\teqquivalent.. ‘Ten per cent gives him m mass levy of gence + bit 90 high 
‘x gure is improbable: he had wo transport aivd could not have fed thes; 

‘Ngasaunggyan in 1277 the Burmese had. 60,000, says Marco Polo, 
{Yule Book of Ser Marco Pola” 11, 99), between 40,000 and 63;000 
says the Chinese official despatch (2EFKO 1909 Muter “Fin ile Li 
‘dynastic de Pagan" 667); both these are doubtless eye-estimates and 
‘err on the side of generosity as the Chinese would not wish to diminish 
their glory in defeating superior numbers Captain Baker In 1755 spent 
weeks in observation and says that Alaunigpaya’s levies in Upper and 
Lower Burma put together could nor exceed 0,000 men thouigt the 
Burmese pot it ut more than twice that (Daleymple 1. 166). Senmerat 


4 See pps da #8, ng 8795 8. 
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(0782), 44 suys Alauogpaya's urmy which invaded Siain ln 1759 was 
49;00% Mabubanila never bad more than 60,000, 2 number swhich was 
spoken of with bated ireath as qhe largest army cher raised im Burmn 
(Snodgrass 94). ‘These Independent extimates ly trained officers show 
that even under the Ainuogpaya dynasty, which hast yreater driving power 
than any of is presiecessors save perhaps Uayinnaung, the country could 
‘NOt PE mO¥e thik 60,009 inte the Bld. 

A cross check gives « similar figure for Rayinnanng, Heatmman 111. 
S78 mays that in 1386-7 fils son Nandabayin’ besieged |Ayuthia. with: 
330,000 fen trat could not surround it and supplies kepe goin in. Tht 
is to say, he cannot have had over 25,000, which would be ample 10 ae 
W against any supplies. Now if Nandabayin's 2sojooo be really wnder 
35,000, Hayinaune’s 760,000 will be really 70,000. 

Hrannun Ul. 422 gives various estimates of the number of men 
Hayinmanng led into Siam 1568-9, vurying up to a milion. Carat 
Frederick (Hablegt X: 111) says hé saw $00,000 march under his wn. 
‘yes, and Ralph Fitch (/7aaZuyé X. 189) says he was there when 360,003 
le6 Feyu. These estimates wre obviowsly basatr rumor. In the samhe 
‘ray, the million armies mentioned in Burma by the Portuguese chroniclers 
we swashbuckler’ yarns ‘The slanyer of judging by the eye ik shown 
by Gasparo Balbi (p. 170 abiove) ; he says he saw 4,000 Raurta alive 5 bait 
Amannan Ul. 78 saye more than 30 ministers” were burt; according 
10 custom their families and followers would burn With them, und as they 
were reat personages with; say, 15 dependents each,, the total woul 
tbe boot 430 : it was a tervible sight, that flaming’ stiriekity smasa, 
and the spectators sxid “Poor things, hundreds and thousands of 
thes 

‘Take the fllowing analysis of typical Burmese statements, * Amammen 
frequently describes how, in the medieval pesod, the Harms armies 
invading the Pega state or fyhing the Shan seniduas would consist of 
‘over a hiaidred,thousnid mien, atid the other side would hare a sio(lae 
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‘Dwayawadl, they were routed by Minkyinyo marching oat of the south 
gate with 30 elephants and to,c00 men and Sithukyawhtin marching aut 
‘of the west gate with £0 elephants and 10,c00 men ; Fimanmen does WOt 
‘explain what enabled 33,000 mes to defeat ight times their number of 
troope who were of miuch the same quality as themselves and were 
tundemoralised by any defeat; nor how & small town could. contain, in 
addition to itx own iahabitants, 110 elephants and 20,000 fighritig men (10 
say nothing of such followers as eves a Burmese atrmy mut have had) who. 
were not trained compact infantry but straggling imegulars ; nor how 110 
‘ponderous elephants and 20,000 men could fie Out of twa narrow gates i 
the face of 160,202 troops waiting outside ¢o cach them. Hmeaman 1. 
304 says that just before the Sight at Naung-yo 1538, Bayinnaung, wishing 
to ascertain the enemy's number, sent a soldier up 4 tree t0 look at them. 
“The soldier climbed the tree and said “There are over, 300 elephants, 
‘over Boo horses, anit some 0,000 men"; aa if 80,000 irregulans scattered 
‘abou: jn jungle camps could eves be seen simultaneously, mannan 11. 
310-5 says Bayinnaung besieged Martaban jn 1541 wilh 180,00 men yet 
‘could nor preveot supplies from entering the city; in other words, be had not 
sudicient men to surroand it adequately ; but even 18,000 could wuround, 
it tightly with the yreatest ease Afmanmam U1. 237 says that i 1543, 
‘Tabinahwehti was besieging Prom with over 180,090 men ; that it waa a 
small town with few supplies and many vseles« mouths inside, auch ws old 
‘women and yorng persons ; yet that ia spite of a complete blockade, when 
Abthe end of fire months « relieving army of Arakanese approaches i 
‘was still bokding out; obviously therefore, on considerations of food alan, 
the garrison could n0€ have exceeded a few thoarand and could easily 
have been contained ty the tiniest fraction of the 180,000 besiegers who 
‘were til practically intact ; asd the bull: of the 180,000 equld have Holt 
the siege without ary anxiety, to deal with the Arakanese ; yet Hitumam 
jwoceeds to reduce its awn figures to absurdity by describing » long 
council of war held by the officers of the besieging army to decide whether 
they coald utrd to detach 1 force ayaimt the Arakanese. mannan 1. 
332 wks us 1 believe that Kayinnaimg, whose ability it Hever tines of 
‘extolfing, (ound it necestary to use 400,000 men to beat a few petty chiels 
Mone, Vawnyhwe, Lawtsawk, Naungmn, Saga. mannan It, 14-5. 
says that the Burmese armny which attacked Siam in 1386 was. 120,000 5 
‘bot It gives Wetaits which total 180,000; a mere 33 per cent differences, 
a trile of to,200 in nothing to the chroniclers 

‘The inscription on Anaukpetian’s bell (p. 191) sayn it weight ix 854 
‘téss, whereas the actual wenght is approximately 825 ois, tn an 
‘engagement in 1824 where they repulsed the English so that, remaining 
a possession of the ground and of the enemy bodies lef chore, tbey were 
in the best pomible position to estimate the casualties, the Burmese 
reported lnving killed and wounded 1,000 English, when the master roll 
nhowed the total killed and wounded to be to6 (Trial 978). The 
Bite rakes siden the Shen ints sald thy Shi wage en 
981000 although English officers who fought against it knew that it wax 
bout 8,000 (McLeod ant Rickardsow $29). 
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‘The Shoe Question.'—Hmaremaw I. 357 sars the Chinese simbassadars 
fn 1273 were rade, bur does not say in what way. Humes; witing in 
1830, records the Burmese cour: tradition that their rodeness was appearing 
in the presence of King Narathihapate with their shoes on ( Vide" Mision" 
79). Cox 13, wiiting ix 1796, notes thar although so Barman would eer 
ream of going up to the Shwedagon with his shoes os, be saw Europeans 
and native Christians doing so as a matter of course and nobody interfered 
with them. But whenever the Burmese were annoyed, for instance, when 
feeling ran bigh before the outbreak of the First AngloBamiese War 
1824-6, they expressed mucb dissatisfaction with Judson for not removing: 
bis shoes at the Shwehsandaw pagods, Prome (Crmfure 1.63). 
Ngasaungxyan 1277."—Marco Polo catches the spizit of 4 all, hut 
‘his demails need modification. Narathihapate never took the field io 
Nastaddin, the provincial governor, was not present, but he took part in 
the great drive down to Katmgsin alier the battle The hatte was oot at 
the plain of Vochang (Yungch'ang), seventy miles ‘NE. of the actual ste, 
but at a plain in the Taping valley pear Kanojal, inthe Yungeh'ang em 
Secure. ‘The Barmese never got beyoud the Kanngaiarea. Ngassunggyan 
may be a corruption of Nangsung, the old ame for Nanten near| 
‘There is now « Ngussungeyan near Bhamo and it mayhave been storkaded 
during the subsequent fighting, bot it isnot the some of the great battle 
AAs the Burmese account makes the enemy nearly all horse, and they 
relied on arraws, it looks ay if Marco Polo is right in saying that the 
£2,000 were Tatars, for the Tartars were the Gnest of caralry, and thelr 
famous weapon was the bow, discharged while they wene ring fall gallup: 


bowdahs to use As for the capacity of howdabs, Nicolo di Conti about 
£435 mentions howdahs carrying eight wo ten mon (p g8 above), Cassar 
Frederick in 1568 mentions four men (Habduyt X. 124) 

It is nowhere said that Pagan was sacked, anil the Tartare probably 
id less architectural damage than Narathibapate 23 they had orders to 
respect religious buildings But it is not improbable that, having lost 
7,000 comrades, they acted up to their name, “The Scourge of God,” 0 
far as the population was concerned, and the terror which 34 patent in the 
Burmese account must have some basis. The second sack, by wild Shans 
in 1299, was doubtless worse. Perhaps it is the ease with which Pagan 
‘was compered that lies at the root of Marco Polo's yam about Kubla 
‘Khan telling hie gleemen and jugglers to go and take Hurma, 


thas been doubted: whether they. 
3 1287 they were frst case Tartar 
‘roops in the flush of their great tradition and although they grumbled at 
the heat they did not make it an excuse: Not only does Mares) Polo 
describe: Pagan with the most faithful touches, not only does the officia! 
(Chinese despatch claim to have occupied it and to have sent out detach, 
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tusnts all over the country, but also the stindard Burmese account aifits 
that the Chinese occupied Pagan and reached Tarokmaw, Scepticism is 
therelore gramious. 

The Hurmese account ix bad. 
‘everything up into the dramatic ci 


Honce the Burmese murdered exvuys twice, the fret timein 1275, four years 
before any fighting, and he second in 1287 immediately before the great 
éatastrople, ‘The Burmese account says, the exact opposite of the truly, 
hat they were overshelmed by numbers, having ic uly. 420j000 

‘more than 6,000,000 Chinese—as wo these figures, see 333; 
lis dates are wrong by several years, and the Chinese dates sine sbown to 
be right by Burmese inscriptions, e.g, ome by Anantapyisa?s oven daughter 
at Imicriftions 190 337. 

‘See Hmunnan 1. 357-64, Parker “ Ridin" and “Burma Reatons 
with China" 28.57, File Book of Ser Marco Palo th. 98-114, facgomen’ 
43540, RSASB 1017.36, Cordier * Histoire de la Chine" 11 503-10 nnd 
above all EFRO 1999 Huber Fin de la dynastic de Pagan which 
fives a Chinese account, 


Chinese inseriptian.*—These considerations cast comalterable dab 
‘on Mr ‘Taw Sein Ko's idea that China played an important part in moull- 
ing Burmese civilisation. Sines, jn theone period when we know that alte 
hha indence in Burma, civilisation retrogreased and Chinese influence lett 
‘om mark, what ceason it there to imagine that she did anything in eatBee 
Periods when it cannot be shown that she had any influence at all? 

‘There is a stone, found sear the Sarabha gate at Fagan und now in 
the mewn thete. No history mentions it, nor there anything to show 
wha ser.it upyand when. 10 ls inscribed in Pyu ea one side ani in Chitese 
on ihe other, Neither is decipherable, but Mr Taw Sein Ko (RSAS# 
1gx6 zo and 1917 25) says that it commemorates the Tartar conquest of 
Pagan, and was sot up at the tine, and the Pyu text is « translation of the 
Chinese text. ‘The Chinese text was still legible in 1905, and it faa pty 
Ahere was nobody in. Burma to read jt then. 

Mr Taw Sein Ko in £4 1906 “Chinese words in the Burmese 
language "says "for practical purposes it shay be accepted that Bisidlinen 
was introduced from China into Burma daring the fourth entry her 
Chriss». (Apparent) at Tagming, Prome wed Pagan, to the early 
senturies of the Clistisn ern, Chinese missionaries tanght Buddisam in 
‘Chinese side by side with Indian missionaries who taught it in Sandi, but 
Chinese political jnttuence being in the ascendant, Chines raoks were in 
veatés favyar und their teaching made the greater headway , . _ {and} 
‘became predominant.” That being so, there should be a number of acient 
CChistse inveriptions in arma > there is only une, thks one. There should 

Seep 73: 
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albu be some trate of Chinese influence on the vematulat alphabets ; there 
enone. In Vlinnan, where the Chinese had influence, the alphubet, froin 
the Nancheo 766 imcrprion onwards, is Chine. There afe some 
‘thossands of vernacular insciptions in Burma, and every ene of them fin 
i sept which is admittedly of Inuian odin, 

Iv his " Chinese words in the Burmese language,” an article repeated 
in five diferent places, Mr Taw Sein Ko says the chiof words in lurmese 
religions terminolagy are of Chinese origin; but some of his wonds ore 
Saosktit, there is nothing to show that they came through China, aad in 
the case of others the equation ix doubeful. /2RS 1945 and 16 Blagden 
+ Some alleged Chinese words in Burmese” points this out, and Haber at 
BRERO (909 585 diomisses the idea in a line, 

Massacre of the Kinsmen.—Instances or «jutsi instances are at 
Pp. 75) 8) 317, 120, 145, 201, 204. The best known—Thibaw's massacre 
‘of beiween seventy and eighty of his brothers and other near kinamen 
ait Mandalay jn’ 1878—probably dlffered trom its forerunners gelther i 
extent not hotror but only it taking place fk the fall Ihe of modem 
publioty ; the court notified ic 0 the English as a purging of the realm 
lacconting 9 custom," and men who were in touch with the palace tell me 
that Thibay and hia ministers seem t0 have bees genuinely surprised at 
the horror with whieh the announcement was received. Defective though 
Burmese records may be, there can be lite doubt that such massacres 
recurred from. time immemorial, that they took place et the option of 
yovertioenit wen @ new king felt insecure, that they were jistified by the 
Inherent weakness of the contral government, and thut the conscience of 
the race permitted them with the pang of regret which a dog fancier feels 
it drowning a liter. 

‘The acta of Abinicech ix slaying hi seventy broth (Jadiges 1 1-§), 
‘of Basha in extitpating the house of Jeroboatn (1 Kings XV 39) and of 
Jehu in staying the seventy vons of Akal) (2 Kings X 111) may have been 
the nets of ustrpers. Bot the following inatances, among races which 

bear; like the Turk, 

No brother eat the throne, 
show the existence of a custonmry law and even a. rite.—When a king of 
Henin care to the throne, he used to command bs brothers to hang ther- 
selves, and then be buried them with great pomp; and ta Uyunda when w 
young kinig came of nye, all his brothers were bum®, except two or thres 
who were preserved 10 maintain the mccession (Fnteer “Taboo and the 
posi of the soul 243), Me, F_W. H, Migeod, swho visited: Nal to 
Marchi 1922 nd saw one of the skeletons in thi wal, tells tie that in 
Nala, tem miles wouth of Lake Chad, at each accession, if the new King: 
‘were not himself the eldest brother, the court took his eider brothers anid 
tasted them alive in the wall uf the palace. Seep. 316, und the article 
here below, 

Royal drowning.'—Diihring ina velvet sack was one ofthe pivleages 
‘of royalty not only in Burina but abso elsewhere in Indo-China. ‘Thus in 
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‘Siam royal victinus were tied: in sacks of finest velvet s0 that they might 
not be polluted by the touch of cootmon hands, and they were then 
dropped imo the Menam river, having sometiqes first been Gubbed to 


‘Mocdsbed< thus, Kubla Khan 1259-93 executed his uncle Nayan by 
‘wrapping him in 4 carpet and tomsing hima to and fro til he expired, The 
prejudice against shedding royal blood extends to Africa, where in Ashanti 
foyilties are drowned, in Dahomey drowned or strangled, in Benin hanged, 
im Madagascar burat alive, in Uganda burnt alive or starved (Frazer 
“Taboo and the perils of the soul" 242). Tn Barma, not only kings but 
‘even their bones were drowned. Thos at Amarapara the tombs of 
Bodawpaya 1783-1819 and Bagyidaw 1819-37 are cenotaphhs, murking the 
‘cremation site, und their booes after burning were placed in a velvet hag 
and thrown ito the Irrawaddy as in the case of Kyawswa 1287-98. 


champion, a captive Talaing, 
the Burmese, having eaptared 
used him axa champion against the Chinese who were again investing 
Ava. The stories sre a perfect doublet, even to such detuils as tbe 
‘Talaing’s name (Smim Payan), his equipment, and the colour of his 
hone, ‘There was no Chincie siege of Ava io 1415, still less was there 


by 
thuvihaud drinking blood together, Le. each makes xn lncising in his 
‘arma and the other drinks the blood, wo that they twain become one llexh ; 


only among 
the wikler tribes, see Forstummer “Janine Prise” 16, 14 t891 Taw 
Sein Ko Thwethauk" {t was at one time or another wed all over 


‘Every office holder in Berma drank it an assuming charge. Some of 
the wild sawdwar were called in to drink it before the siéhe resident 
once ayear. The commonest form was for an animal to be sacriboed 
to the nat spirite and jes blood. to be mingled with intoxicants in, water 
which was then stirred with the point of spears, swords and, in later 
times, muskets ; the blood in the water bound together all the 
jncluding the king's representative, and the spears, etc. typidied the 
‘olent death which would belall those who broke the outh. Uutrometimes, 
1s among Shan-Chinese on the border, the cath would be ‘ritten out, 
the paper burnt, the ashes mixed with water, and the whole was thes 
handed round and drunk See Cor 236, /ASBengal 1837) Hannay 
* Route from Ava to Assam" 275, Aptis Hi, rt 


been known in Burma prior to: 150 they would have been Iowa 
Ceylon, especially as the Burmese chronicles cleasly indicate thar 
gunners were shipmes from abroad. References before this time 
Sbyiously anachronism, Tike the references 20 feringhis, who did 
frequent the Bast till afer 1498, Iris possible that Mahomedsn shi 
‘when hited to Sight, used in Borma oa a few occasions towards the 
of the fifteenth century something that coal be distinguished 
firearm. Wut, alcbough it is tmlikely that firearms had got 
inland ut that time, the earliest mention that i at all probable 
‘of Skwenankyawshin'r being killed at Ava by a jingal abot ia t 
(imaenan U. 147}: and the first extensive tse of firearms that 
See PR 106 135 
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be accepted witholu questioh is at Martatan jn 1544 when the Portuguese 
‘were present. Thereafter til the time af Alsunigpaya 1752-60 fre-stms 
were used by the foreign mercenaries or captives of the Guard, Le 
feringhis and a few Mabomedaas. The Maniparis (Pembertem 39) 
noted that the first time thelr Hlurmese opponenin used firearms was 
in 1755, Le. Algungpaya bad thes introdiced Sre-arms among his 
Hurmant ; under his incompetent predecessors even the feringhis of 
the Guard fad apparently decayed. After his time they were regularly 
used by the Birmuns of the Guard xs well as the feinghls, anil were 
also served oat to selected portions of the levy on mobilisation. Early 
in the nineteenth century tke palace arsenal had up to 35,000 musket, 
fut they were mostly rejects from Frencti and English arsenals, and 
the powilet was 30 bad that it would ot Rave Been pasted in the armies 
of Indian princes (Phayre " History" 238, Seadgrass, Havelock, Trant, 
Crowfurd, Aastim), ‘The arilery waa always a joke but, though: the 
levy never learnt how to take care of their muskets and had to fd 
‘out to use them, use them they did, and with supyesing effet. As (or 
the first Tine troops tinder good commanders in the Burman heyday, 
‘every enemy opinion on record js that their musketry was of a formidable 
description ; see pp, 237-8 aid also compare the Chinese opinion a2 py 253 
with the English report of the Ramu disaster 17 May 1824 where the 
Burmese brought their saps up to within twelve paces and poured ia. 
such a fre that our bugles could not be heard and the signals miscarried. 
(Piteon “ Documyents™ 41). 


Pogu merchants abrond.'—They are mentioned in foreign ports 
during the sixteenth centtity- Thus Albuquerque ut the siege of Malacea 
ity 1510 used * 300 men belonging to the merchants of Pega" (Steven I. 
181). In 15t1 the administration of foreigners in Malacca wat in the 
hhanils of commissioners, ant for each race, ani! among the races enumerated. 
are."the people of Pegu (Hoésonsfobcom ax. Kling"). Linchalem 
4. 100, waiting i. 1 593, after reeling in Goa, says he bases his extrucninarily 
accurate information about Burma, which he sever saw, not only by the 
dilly traficking of the Portuguese out of India thither, but als by. the 
Peynans themselves, wheteo! many dwell i India, some of thes bein 
Chritians." But these observers, like Nitkin (p, 131 above), were 
Interested in the business community, which was largely foreign, and when 
they talle of Pegtans they posibly mean Rurmanised, Indiane and, ae 
Limichoten's remark aboot Christians indicitey Armenians from Pegu 
some of them may have’ been born of intermarriage with the people of 
Pegi. Butt the people themselves were not maritime traders, for Barbosa 
in 1516 -auya litte information can be obtained about Burma because it 
Thus 80 shipping " (Yodion./eérem ev.“ Burma"). 

For the trade of this period, seo Hatluyt X. passio, Anderson 
"English intercourse with Siam” Linwholen, Badger, Stevens. Good 
aaicles on the trade routes are /BRS 917 Famivall From Chiva to 
Pera sud " Samuel White.” Pegi jury are frye mentioned in 1350, by 
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Mahomedan trader in India, see Zobiem-Jobsom sv. \*Martaban” ; 
Einsshoten 1, 368 says they were wed to carry water om ships thrumghout 
the Bast For ans see Madson Jobson 87 


Tabiashwebt! and Bayinnaung.’—Zmaneam 1. 172-93 giver the 
history of Toungoo with Minkyinyo’s family tree. When his aon was born 
in 15t7 there were such propliecies about him that Minkyinyo:had gold 
umbrellas erected over his cmidle, hence the name Tabinshweht- 
Himannan M1, 197-8 says Tabinstivehti was the reducumation of 4 
pince who, put to death by his ather Dammased! 2473-93, king of Pegu, 
‘Frayed the same prayer as Bawlawkyantaw (p, 119 above). 

Hmannan 11, 379-0 gives 9 family tree for Bayinnaung showing Bim 
to derive from Thihathis 1312-24, the Shan Srother (p, 76), But Me Taw 
Sela Koat ASASB 191021 reconds the tradigon which makes him the son 
‘of atoddy climber from Nyathayauk is Pagan township. Tbe low standant 
‘of edacation, the lack of documentation, and the absence of primogeniture, 
render itimprobable that any but 2 few Yurmans retain for long & correct 
knowledge of their ancestry, and the family trexs parted by men alter 
they attain greatness mist be sitspect: On the otber hand, the fact that 
Hayionaung’e father was a toddy climber no more prechides the posshilty 
‘of his huving royal ancestors than it prechided his becoming vassal king of 
Toungva when bis son rese to greatness. 


Pinto? isnot so mucha tiar ax ap loveteraterhetorician, Like tie 
Portuguese of bis age, he makes no etfort to understand the customs and. 
celigion of the maces with which he mized, Just as other Portuguese 
seriters in Tudia anid that the cow was an animal which the Mahomedame 
worshipped with abominable rites ax the repository of theit sods 
(Whiteway), so Pinto says that the despairing lord of Martaban proposed 
to oiler human sxcrifice to the God of Battles, some of his princesses had 
‘white akins and aubarn hairy he had a temple to the God of Thunder, and 
he and bis family prayed prayers the words of which might have come ou 
‘of the brevity. 

His statement that the Jord of Prome wax at once cruelly executed 
‘with his wife ix improbable, because Hmannan I, 148, 393 and ILL.70, 
11g shows that they were Kept in captivity till 1533 when the husband wa 
‘executed nnd the wife passed into the harem of Bayinnaimg, wbo named 
her Sandadevi s by Bayinnaung abe had a daughter Minbkinsaw whose 
sm by the lord of Toungoo was Natshinmaung (p. 188). On the other hand, 
Pinto is doubtless tight in aying that the lord of Martaban was execied, 
ts the chronicle in omivowly silent aboot him. Nor is there any reasun {0 
Hout the pitfil atrocities which he describe, for they accord cn to0 well 
with what: ye know, on overwhelming evidence, to have been Burmese 
‘astm in the eighteenth and nineteenth eeuturiex 

‘Cogan's translation of Pinto ix thoroughly bad ; riot only does it mangle 
the seme and take serious liberties with proper names bat abo it miscopies 
ates so bally that it useless for purposes of chronoloyical comparison, 
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Stamese chronotogy.'—The dates of the Burmese invasions hitherto 
ives ja book om Siam difer by decades from those in the Burmese 
chronicles, which Uhave followed, The Siamese archives were wiped out 
in 1767 when the Burmese destroyed Ayuthia, Clionicles compiled after 
that event were naturally inaccurate for the preceding period. Hliang 
Fras, however, in 1907 found» chronicle written in 1683 and based on 
easliet material (Fis mare accurate as to dates than movt others and itis 
translated into English at /SS 1909 Frankfurter "Events in Ayuthia 686 
98." Prince Damrong, in tix notes to king Mongkut’s *Hiutory of 
Siam” published jn Sinmere by the Vajimiion National Library, Bangkok, 
19t4, shows that hitherto the chronology of the annals has been based en 
the supposition that king Mahichakrepadhi reigued fom 1529, The 
annalists knew that the first Burmese invasion was in his first tegnal year, 
sothey assigned itto 1530. Hut Hhvang Prasbr shows him to have reigned 
fom 1547, and bence the First Burmese invasion was in 1547-8, the date 
given by the Burmese chronicles Prince Dumruny antl other leading 
Siamese authorities now accept the Burmese chronology for these years, 
which fs alo in the: main confirmed ty the Portuguese writers and the 
European travellers in Hadi, w say nothing of Burmese inscriptions. 


The youug feringhi,’—There is no Fortaguese yerion that 1 can 
trace. 1 have yiven the Burmese uccount, mannan 11. 268-70, which 
‘says that he was nephew to the lord of Peissarit who sent bit to attack 
Achin frotn, Malacca, Peissarit i unidentified ; the neurest names are 
Pedir, Pacem and Patani all in Portuyuese tands at thie time. Phayre 
“History” 101 says the fering was nephew to Diogo Soares de Mello but 
does not give the process whereby he comes to this conclusion. 1 have not 
found a nephew of his mentioned xs being in Burma ; be himself put ft 
the coast of Pegu for n time imider stress of weather is 1345, but he was 
fot intemied und Went away again (Couts 111. 3,16), and after serving 
‘Tobioshwehti against Arian in 1546 (II. (31) he serves the Portuese 
Against the sultan of Achin, bur he is not beaten, be yloriously defeats the 
alia (LUE f 348 aod fi 118), and after helpinge Bsyinnassng to tnvade 
Slam and to ancl Pegii in (351 he dies there (LV, 1136), Couo mentions 
tome half doen Portiriese captainein Burma by name, abd Diogo Soates 
de Mello had a san there, but none of them ft in with. the: Ameena 
sory, which may well be mistaken, 


Funeral sncrifice.'—The imumbers onl be considerable thus, 10 
clephitits, 160 horses, anil 109 each of men and women were slaughtered 
a the urave of x major sewtwe, The Akom Shan kings of Aemm 
continged the custom at Jeaxt as late asthe seventeenth century, and would 
seven bury one of the slaves alive t6 look after the lamp in the tombs (Gait 
121). Until the English compelled. them to alandon alave-holding, (he 
White Karens ond the Danaws buried slaves ilive with their masters; a 
small hole ay left in the grave through which they coukd breathe, and 
fod! way supplied to them for seven days; if they could then rise 
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lunaided they became free. The same tain of thought underties the 
styonads (p. 320) and the bead-huntipg of the Wild Wa tila, who bint 
specially before sowing time so as tn ensure the presence of.a new (hast 
to look after the fields (GUA 1.4. 498), In’ Karen villages pigs are the 
ropery of the women and know their mistress yoice ; whens woman 
lies, ber pigs are killed so that they may accompany her, In Karenni in 
A998 when the myasa of Kyebogyi was butied, the people wished 10 bury 
‘is jammy with him, bur_were distuaded by the Amistant Political Ofices. 
Funeral sacrifice is of course universal. ‘Ths Achilles, after sacrificing 
four horses and two dogs ou the funeral pyre of Patrakhos, crowns the 
ceremony by slaying twelve Toojans (Iliad XXIII. 175), Amound their 
dead king the Scyzhians would bury one of bis concubines, his eupbeares, 
‘cook, groom, laaguey, messenger and horses fest he should lack servants in 
the hereafter (Herodotus IV. 71), Viking tarrows in Norway dating from 
‘he eleventh century contain the skeletons not nly of the chief bit alsa of 
the follrwers who were buried with him. In the Norse Saga, the Viking, 
‘chief sick unto death, js carried aboard his favourite ship, his best warriors 
lamorously iman ber, she fs set on fire, the sails ure hoisted, she blows out 
to'sea, and thus they all die together rejoicing. See Kaicyel. Religion wand 
Behics we. “Bara, Death and the disposal of the deail,” “Human 
sacrifice" 

‘Tooth and tnvuinerables'—The dates 574 and 1576 of die 
daughter and the tooth are jimt a decide later in the Hurmese version, 
Hoantean I 8, 33-5, thay In the Portugiiese versions, See Steven Il. 
207-9, 251-2 (where Faria y Sousa tells & naughty story abut the tooth), 
Linschoten 1. 293, and above all Gerson da Cunha whine memoir gives 
'& completa history of the Kandy Tooth down to the present day. 

‘These Invulnerables, mentioned at Hamewnem U1. 37, are not pecullar 
wo Burma, Siam also had them, Samuel Swith 13:30 mentions them as 
being sent with Phaitkon's embassy to France, where sir the Guards of 
‘Louie XIV. fired at them but coald sot injure ther, snd.as taking part in 
‘the 1661 raid into Burma (p, 260) where they rendered ihentselves invisible 
and, though heavily outnumbered, so terrified the Burmese by their invulnes- 
ability that they wan easily. Truah Havelock and Shedjgrase describe the 
‘tho the Burmese Lnvubnerables mace in 1824.6 when they were frequently 
found to be doped with opiuin, but not 30 heavily that they could not mn 
quite fast: They sacvive today ia the form of dacnita with migical 
tattooing and with pieces of metal buried under the skin as charms against 
wounds (p. 384), 

‘The Legend of the East * faded on examination, Hermier 55, 235; 
'22y, writing in 1670, pointed out the prevailing destitution and ignorance ia 
India ; and be, like Manuceé 1. 441, writing in 1700, wae of opinion that 
$59,009 white troope world sulfice 29 weep the Moghul Enipire off the Face 
Of the earth. As for Burma, take the following. (Sit Thomas Herbert wax 
the cavalier who attended Chaties Lt0 the reaffold. Hamilton was n ship- 
‘owner who spent a lifetime tn the East.) 


See Tae Seepage, 
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“Light tell you of the vanite ofthe king-of Warm, in his loading. 
himself with glittering gems, his head, ears, arms, hands les and feet 
resembling a Despangled Grmament; such at may amaze = good 
sense, yea, dante a good eye, and force some men to Judge kim 
infritely rich ; bot f bebold him ocherwise and Judge him poor and 
tiserable!” (Year 1619, Herbert 323.) 

As King of the twenty-four white Soméreroes, | believe few Kings 
will much care to dispute’ that glorioas Title with hins, for those 
‘Someretoes are only common Chins Umbretines covered over with thin 
Chormonde! Beteetlaes, and their Canes tack and gilded, and 
Lecame his own Subjects dare not use apy auch Umbreliats he 
wiely lays hic imperial Commands on all other Kings to forbear 
wearing of them when they go. abroad’. . . Tho' the Palace is very 
large, yet the Buildings are bat mean, and the City tho' great and 
populous, is only bilit of Bambow Canes thatcht with Straw oF 
Reeds, mud the Floors of Teak Plank, or split Bambows, because if 
‘Treason or other capital Crimes be detected, the Criminals may lave 
‘to Place of Shelter, for if they da not appear on the first Sammons, 
Fire will etch thein out of their combustible Habitations." (Vea 
1727, Hamilton 145, 47). 


‘The Cathalle Mission,'—Bonfer, 2 French Franciscan who wan 
‘chaplain to the seaport Partiyruese in. 1354-7, also “spent years in learning. 
the Pegues! language and mysteries that be might preach among: them, 
but was forced to give over, desiring rather (ax did S. Anthony) to preach 
amiieg pigs than auch a swinish generation.” ‘The first church was baile 
bby De Brito's Jeault chaplains at Syriam, who did sonve mission work there 
and donbitless accompanied the Portuguese captives of 1613 into the 
fnterior. “After that there were no white clergy, but there were always two 
resident chaplains, one for the feringhi coomunity at Syriam, the otber 
for the descendants of the, Chistian captives at court ati in the Shwebo 
viliges: both chaplains were Gaanese, under the Lishop of Mylapur 
(Madras); they tmew no Burmese, and spoke pigeon Portuguese, and. 
their morals were on a level with their intelligence. 

‘The est missionaries yore Genowt and Joret, of the Missions 
Euangres de Paris; serving in the Siam mistion, they tended Talaing 
and Hurmese captives, whose kinsmen invited them to Burma they 
arrived at Syriatn in 4689 and foonded a little hospital, but were denounced. 
bf the monks, taken to court, atripped and expoed to monquitoes, sewn 
up in sacks and drowned near Ava in 1693 Nothing further happened 
ill 1731 when Calchi, a Pamabite, and Vittoni, a secular, boch Italian, 
Janiled and came to court; the fury of the Portayuese priests knew 0 
‘hounds; they elated the two Italians tothe king a» spies, and when, 
Calchi lay dying alone they refused him the last sacraments, None the 
Jess the king granted facilities and henceforward there was, almost without 
intermission, at loast one revilent priest in the country, under, ri 1829, 
the conto} of ftallan Bamabites, ‘The Rurmese government, though 
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tolerant as regards religion, was suipicinus of wandering, stmagess, and 
‘would not allow then to go into the interior; hence, they had to confine 
their effors to Syriam and ite successor Rangoon, to the capital, aod to. 
the Shwebo villages where, since 1770, the church hes been at Months, 
‘The first bishop, Gallia, consecrated in 4743, met m tragic end (7, 213), 
He had only three priests, often there were Sewer, and there were never 
siorethan hall-a-docen until the Engish occupation, by opening up freedom 
‘of travel, matle missionary work posibie.  Nerini (p. 230) expanded a sina 
‘Barmese vocabulary left by Calehi, and thelr work is the basis of snbeequent 
dictionaries. Nerini also founded a giels' orphanage at Syriam, and built 
‘Syriam church-in. 1750, the first brick churel ia Burma, ising Coromandel 
labour becanse the local labour yas incompetent. The frst book printed 
in Barmese was a title grammar by Carpani, a. missionary on Jeave in 
Italy; the dies were cut at the Propaganda ia Rome, the restitant hook 
being the quaint “Alphabetum Barmanorum se Bomanorum Regal Avie 
finitarumque regionuns, Rome MDCCLXXVL. Typix Sacrce Congreg. de 
Propaganda Fide. Pra: sidan adprobatione" (Bodleian—&* «, 126 BS, 
Boitish Museum—68.a. 20). The fire Burman t vist Europe wae Mi 
Save, a monk; he betaine a Catholle and went to Rame iu #784 with 
Montegara who died ax hishop in 1794 ut the capital Amaraprira—his 
tombstone is still to be seen, Sangemmanoy who wrote *The Burmese 
Empire,” the frat general account of the coustry, served at Rangoon 1785. 
1806, founding St- John’s church and school there: 

‘The mission rucords show a terribly high death rate; It was lower 
than that.of lay Europeans, with their less abstemions habits, hor in the 
eighteenth century men did not wear sun helmets oF understand how to 
live 'm the tropics. ‘The flock consisted mainly of the éayiingy? villages in 
the Shwebo area, with 2,000 nouls incinding wives and children, bit there 
wete soine converts in Ratiyooo, bringing the gross total to perlutg 5,000 
in roo. The jurisdiction of the Portuyuese ergy it india ie tacial rather 
than territorial and until shortly atter 1800 they’ continued to exist at 
Tathalt in Rangoon side by side with the Tallan anisaion, having a 
congregation of x few hundred Indians and hallcaste 

Icwas an Armenian who supplied fils for the building of Syismn 
ehiarch, ‘The Rangoon Armetian Church Kalendar shows that Araieaigas 
first came to Barma in 1612 and that they dwelt in Syriaur; thie Brat 
tombstone jx dited 1725. 

See Purchas 507, Herbert 318, 
4a Propagation W864 49, Hanaitton M1. 63, Bi 


Dutch withdrawal.’ —Defrmple |. 98 intere Tateh possession of 
Negrals from the existence of a tombstone there recording’ the bial of u 
‘Dutch colonel im 1608 ; but their papers mention ao settlement there, He 
6068 on to say that during some dispute with the Burmese they threatened 
40 tring ia the Chinese, whereupon the Huruese expelled them and all 
ther Earopeans; he gives uo sefereice, anit the seaterent is doublfal. 
‘The Dutch were engrossed elsewhere, they held the prise of all Asia i 


' Seep. 108, 
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the Spice Islands, und profitable tile could aot go through ie Burma 
With any regularity. The decision of the Council at Batavia io 1676; to 
abandon Pegu says nothing of « quarrel or an expnlsion order, sini four 
eats ater they were stil winding up their airs at Pegs {India Ofise, 
‘Mackeazie Collection of MSS,, Private 00, 40, 59 ¢ Dall Regiter 1680), 
-Acforthe English, who withdrew about the same tine, Governor Higginson, 
ear 1695) in his secret instroctions to envoy Fleetwood (1. 203 above}, 
explicily says that the East India Company Kad withdrawn fis branchies 
from Burm, “the trade proving unprostable” 

‘Thatun’s Inquest, otc.'—As instiwhions which survived till yesterday, 
sich as some of the land! fenures in Kyaukse, are ascribed 10 Thaiun, and 
se mul of is work: Tinks up with other matters, this seems the pili for m 
note on general conditions. 

None of the cecord of the 1638 inquest has been found, but probably 
it resembles that of king Bodawpayn {p. 269), tnd some refecences to what 
hhe-did aurvive, Thus at Syriam he ardaine!, in adilition to the pan 
‘customs, twelve Kinds of revenuie—a toll of gold, a toll of silver, a full of 
rope, toll of each of the two kinds of cane, a toll of wood! ol, a toll Of 
smaditer, atoll of rice, a toll of powder, a toll of chillies, a toll of salt, and 
‘3 joll of sal fish. 

Instead of dedicating prisoners Of war as alives to pagodas, Thali 
found a new use for them he setfled them ns tenants at Kyankse where 
their families supplied tabour for the canals and they themselves served 2 
toldiers (p. 318). Indeed some of these canal tenants were not prisoners 
‘Tihus Linain (Vienyrchang) youths of good fainily volunteered, probably under 
Pressure, for service under their sueraia, the king of Bum; the Lingin 
Foot Guante were crack regiment with tand inthe cana! area, one 
‘thewethaukze (platoos) being settled at Thindaing and one 3t Thanyea | 
they also formes a war-canoe comps. 

‘Thalun settled Chiengmal and Kaunghan (? Kenjghimny) Shane aloag 
the Mund Chindwin rivers in three corpe (Yur-katnghan, Win-kaunishas, 
‘Tat-kaumyan) ; many of these were apt pare Shans bur descendants nf the 
Burmese left at Chiengmal by Hayinnaxyg 1551-81, Bayinostig himself 
‘had settled his Mohnyin and Moguunge prisoners in Shwebo diatice where 
‘hey finally occupied the Pyinsala-ngamyo urea in the Kanbalu subdivision 
(Nyaunghia, Youtha, Hngetpyaw, Nagasin, Pintha) serving) as bereditary 
Maxing-ane \abield gues) and dear (archers), ‘The roe im sich nity 
entered into fawethaut brotherhood (p. 339) with each other, and 
Jacwethaucre (& body of men who have danke each others blood) wes the 
fname fora platoon. Nwetame near Kyabin in Minbu district was peopled, 
probably at this period, by Shan prlsonery fiom Chiesignial who inttodsiced 
thelocal intgation system ani werved as Yica.ahmudan (Chiengmal troops)" 
Now, a later, the kings brought men fram all over the Shan states and 
from distant parts like Tavoy to serve in the phtins nr at court, usually ax 
soldiers; it mapplied governinent with men, it Burmanised the Shans, and 
these outlying states woukt have rebelled! even more frequently than they 

‘See p94, Params 3. 
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slid had not many of their tons, from chief to commoner, been hostages in 
the king's hands Ti was the same with all wibject races: villages with 
guch names-as Shani, Taluingsy, Where captive Sham, Siamese, and 
‘Talaings were settled, occur all over Upper Burma, 1 % probably the 
Drisoners taken in the 1629 rebellion who supplied the Talaing settlements 
at Shwebontha, Zigon, Ngabe, Sulegon and Pyinka island in Sagning 
istrict, consisting of Arimakmeuden (keepers and caichens of elephants) a 
dangerous service for which they volunteered to avoid bene dedicated 10 
the Shwepaunglaung pegoda at Kyaukyit (p. 96). Other parts of the 
Taluing elephant corps were scattered over Mankyo and Aukkyang near 
Sage, Magyibya, and Sinkya near Safin, and Thalundin near Pacaylin, in 
Minbia district ; Myinshisse near Salen Myingyan district: Flngetpyawlaw 
eae Yesagyo, Sincheys and Pandawyun sear Pahkangyi, in Pakula 
istrict; and at Sindaw near Ma-u, Thitsein, Saton, and Ngakon in the 
‘Mooyua districe* 

In Myingyan district are Talaing colonies, claiming origialy from 
Prisoners tales at Thaton in t0s7 and during the attacks tnaile on the Delta 
by the chief of Ava, Minblaung (4or-r3 ; they were settled according to 
theircrafl, on which the court had first claim—far instance, Shwesm, the 
Village of the shield’ makers; Sinhia, the villuge of the howdah makers; 
Kabyu, Kamye, Kan} where saddles were made, white Sor commoners, 
‘ack for junior officials red for senior officials ; Thintabaw, Thintaya, the 
‘illages of aitdresers ; Pontha, the Village of musicians. 

Mahomedans were captured among the defenders of Peg in 1539 and 
4509, and they were taken in Arikan, diting raida such as those of 
‘Tabisshwehti on Mruhaung in 1547 nnd of Sane’s officers on Sandoway in 
1707 ; these, and De Brit's Mahouedan followers captured at she fall of 
‘Syriam in 1613 oF in the stray ships which arrived just ahet, were settled 
at Myedu in Shwebo district, Pinya and Kanla in Sayaing, Vindaw in 
Yamethin, and Leppan in Kyakse, receiving tani in tiew of pay for thei 
services as hereditary musketeers of the Guard." 

‘The Portuguese captured at Syriam in 1613 mumbered perhaps 405 
incliding Eurasians, women, and children. They were ket for u tine at 
Payeinmua* in Sagaing district, and then were scattered amiong villages 
between the Chindwin and Mu rivers ‘There they were given lands = 
Catholic priest attended them, and they formed a Christian community 
‘which ties retained its identity to this day, with the name 
(feringh)). | Tntermarrying with the people, they lost their distinctive 
festures ad miny relapsed from Catholicam, being kauown ax Aalapyed 
(lapeed foreigners); but, on the ther hand, their numbers were occasion: 
ally swelled, as. say Europeans bo fell into the king's hands were west 


*Partett 4. "Carey 2. 


tase churthy ‘They themselves say they caine to arma in g7p ht. (um, i637}, 
thst 999 4 mer jingle. He gives two lista, wmlla to 
‘Burmese miliary authorities in'777 and by imiell ln tBéy" In hie 
‘arlapyis are scattered iy eoaler packets Over move villages, 
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there, a noiable acquisition being the French crews captured in 4757. 
(p. 231). From 1615 onward they formed the musketeers and gutters of 
the Guard. Even to-day stime of them are 10 be found with beards and 
with blue or yreen eyes from Dutch or northern French ancestors. Their 
‘present numbers and localities are 


‘Mandilay town . $00 
Sagaing district 
Naber Ooke 300 
Chaungu +5 490 
Shwvebe istrict 
Moohila 28 483 
Years ce {20 
Chanthayan ©. 660 


“The treatment of the Portiguese prisoners seems brural, Hut it was she: 
custom of the Burmese. to deport prisoners, unless indeed they massacred 
them put of hand. They were acting fa accordance with the common 
cnitom of antiquity; of which the Babylonian Captivity is a’ welbinoin 
example. From the beginning of their history to the end, the Bonmese 
regarded slaves. as one of the chief spoils of war, and: habitually settled. 
them all over the couniry. In Indo-China generally, ware wete gloviied 
slave raids tn 1855 the Red Karens wore still carrying off Burmans 
and Shans, whom they bartered for catti,! the Siamese raided Tenasserim 
‘enti the British occupation in 1825 (p. 272), the Arakanese raided the 
[Burmese boner villages and for centuries their slave ships were the terror 
‘of Bengal and Assam (p. 143): The Bunivese raided thnir neighbours i 
the same way, deporting whole cities—Thaton, Ayuthia, and Mrohaung. 
‘The Chins say dhey tattoo the faces of their women because the Burmese 
swere always carrying off the preity ones Captives suffered on abe march 
(p 298), at once they hud been brought into’ Burma, they were often 
deceitly treated. The king had fint choice, and those he selected were 
dedicated to:pagodas or scited in the villages ; but alten the troops were 
allowed to keep prisoner or two each for thrnselves, the oficers getting, 
‘more, accordiny to rank ; they: were either used as servants, or sold fn the 
market, anually for a very low pice because they were Hable to wbscond = 
thas thoat 1800 2 Siamese woman captive sold for a bottle of intoniants.* 
Slaves allotted to private soldiers were often treated us members of the 
fansily, for the common lability to oppression aroused miitual syinpathiy, 
fand nes man kw wheo be too might become a slave either at the caprice. 
Of government or for failure to pay his revenve (p. 359) 

Killing a poor and thinly. popelated country, the king of Berma 
regarded captives asa form of wealth, just as a planter would Uke te 
Have a gang of loboare:s who worked for nothing, The same desire 
for population explains the king's habit of sehinye mariners (p, 205}, 
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and the custom whereby any foreigner temporarily residing 
Contry was tot merely allowed but wan publely ercoumged® 
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tax, get sanction to take his male children. Every ship om arch 
carefully searched for women, and if on leaving, it contained 
woman tore than it did on arrival, that ship was confiscated and t 
‘crew enslaved ; women could breed eubjects for the king, and therfore 


® 


(p. 357). A man who goes to trade in x eonntry can take payment oly 
two ways—either in precios’ metal of in youla In Bacma it was 
difficlt to rake it in goods, because almost every local product worth 
having was prohibited from export. But if payment was taken in gold or 
silver, there was the same dificlty under the king's onder the sone, 
could not be taken away lest the coustry should be impoverished. ‘The 
result might be that the merchant made arrangements to spend it in the 
‘country, for instinee by building a ahip, thw benefiting Incal labour, 
which is just what the king intended ; bat the remit might also be thar he 
took good care not to come to Burma again, which is jut the apposite of 
what the king intended. ‘There were a number of countries it the 
‘of which the king. hal never heard ; there were titerally scores of ports 
where money coul be used 10 better advantage becuse the eajas were 
less obstructive. In practice even the rulers of Ava dit got enforce thelr 
prohibitions to the leit. ‘There waa not only smuggling, but alo there 
‘ware various exceptions made on application, and there were’ demi-oficial 
evasions. But the prohibitions were never relaxed in idle case of the 
precious metals\* and the circumvention of the others wns 1 
‘umbrods to prevent Syriam und its suecessor Rangoon from ever thriving. 
‘These ideas resemble, i essence, those underlying the Mercantile 
‘Theory, and there was much to be said for some of them at the time: 


to be cut off by rebeltion from Kyaizkie amd the Delta, the main sources 
OF his supply. Fle habitually brought large quantities of rice from sucht 
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places and sored it in the palace against a possibility of siege, atid 
down the Irrawaddy river there were grain depots, as at Myanaung abd 
Basselny where food was supposed to be, and sometimes wax, stored for 
dispatch to tungry districts' The ting. lived, to an’ extent hardly 
ealisable today, in continual dread of famine in the capital, and famines 
are constantly mentioned in the chronicles 

‘The organisation of society was tribal? Down to the English 
fsnnexation, the Sit-thu Prince, or Slave-King, Lethe headaran of Njitigat 
‘West village near Pagan, who is descended from Manuba chief of Thatoa 
(p. 28), controlled and assened not only hit own village but also eighty 
families in Pakokial, over ten in both Maywe and Myingyan, and ovor 
‘owenty in both Sle and: Minbo, all being Taluings and slaves Society 
was honsycombed with class distinctions, Before men. went mad and 
cast aside their hereditary dignities”” a member of the cavalry levy would 
‘not ext with a Zamaing (Crown serf) or even sit on the same level. The 
rules of inheritance varied in diferent classes Probably these class 
distineiona originated in race, cominioners tending w be the conyuered 
‘ass, og. Ching and all manner of imporced captives, the offcia classes 
tending to be the conquerors, ic. the Burmese themselves—tat ix one 
reason Why the Burmese are a proud race. People were subordinate not 
s0 much to the local headman as to the overseer of their order or tribe, 
though boch offices were frequently combined in the persun of the 
yothugys who was the overseer for the servile classes ia his urea. “Thus 
Damigbo In Myingyan istics contained villagers who when called up 
served inthe cavalry, speatmen and shieldmen respectively ; invteal of 
paying revenue to the headman, they paid it to the head of their class. 
Similarly the privileges of each order were independent of area. A man 
‘might five ln one village and be entitled 10 work land in another ten miles 
away because that Jand was allotted to his class, If he migrated, he way 
linble for taxes not to hie new village but to his old overseer ac lan as the 
latter enuil trace hint: This applies not only to military units, but also 40 
the rest of the population, which wus regimented, as in. feodal countries. 
‘The regimentation was complex and obstructive, and yovernmental ccintiol 
was facilitated by the unusually high standard of literacy—“ it is w kingdoms 
overned by the pen, far nof a single pertou can go from one willie into 
Another without a paper or writing”? "The watious cheses were clans, 
‘with rights accruing from a certain ofice which Ir mas thei hereditury 
uty to fll; muurriage outside the clan entailed loss of watts, ind the king 
ould degrade: a tan from.ane clan to another, for instance froin the 
jadawchet-aiu, Fsh-cooks, ta the ariniaing-aiy, clephant scavengers. 
Society was tribal not territorial, an organisation not of local cientunities 
‘yar of occupational guilds This comes out even in its pageantry; when 
the Lord Governor of Rangoon kept the Feast of Thadingyot and wet in 
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solemal precession to the Shweclagon, with hie staff, his musketeers, his 
spearmen, his boats’ crews nnd all is Heyes, the salt ballets hdl 19 earey 
the silver candlesticks. When the English ansexed Lower Burma they 
found aumbority vested not in the: head oF each village bat in the head of 
each clast—the head aver the Karens of each township, the head over its 
fishermen, the heads over its brokers, its palm-iice drawers, its garden 
cultivators, ite field cultivators, its elephants, ite buffaloes, ite horses 
Early Deputy Commissioners found it hard to make dait/Augyir tealise 
that their jurisdiction was territorial not personal, and that they were 
responsible forall residents in their ract. Revenve was saretimes levied on, 
the area 4 man worked, the tnit being the urea a pair of buffaloes could 
plough, but often this was totally disreyasded "and man paid a poll tax in 
his capacity as bete! grower, frat gardener, wood oil tapper, fisherman, salt 
Diller and so forth. Karen» paid revenue not as residents or cultivators 
but as Karens, a heavy poll tix, and were exempted from military service 
‘although they might be requisitioned * on emergency to'suppiress rebellion. 
Revenue was paid in kind; thus a township in Heneada district paid 10 
per cent. of its rice crop, and Tharrawadily paid: too méee (365 lb) each 
of honey and beeswax and 106 mats. Elephant’s tes were 4 cominon 
medium, Syriam paid fab, coconut, plantiing, royal tribute of betel 
Frora the Dalla gantens, and sagar of which vast quantities were consumed 
by the elephants “Hur revenue wat also paid in service. For instance, 
‘Syriam badd to maintain three war-boits, and to keep watch syainst raiders 
from Armkan; indeed every big siverside:vilage, sich as Shwelile in 
Minbu district and the Bangy area jn Monyua diatsict, maintained 
warcanies for the levy, and) maces between them were magmilicen 
spectacies, the local fords taking their amartest boats so Court and shawitg 
them off at the king's regartax 
‘Yung-H (Kuof)? wis strangled with a bowstring im the marketplace of 
Miinnati Fu and was bored there, aged 38, His beit aged, 14 met with & 
like fate. A litle son is buried at a small monastery on un Inland 
‘opposite Shwegt in Bhamo dintrict His women were taken to Pekin and 
feceived good treatment in captivity, The heir was called Constantine, 
the empresi Anne, the dowagers Helen and Mary and'the able eunuch 
Aclilles, for the whote family bad become Casholic, with a Jesuit confessor 
‘iw gave them these names to invoke the tradition of the Byaintive 
Ihouse: _Yig-lihimnelf though Christiansed, was not baptieed because be 
could pot forsake his wives. When Sankuel, viceroy of Viinnan, marched 
nla Burma to seize him, Yang-ti sent hima Jeter asking for pity. ant 
reminding him of past favours, Sankuel awed hie eater to the Ming 
dynasty, Int that did not prevent ‘hin from huntiiy Yung-fi coven. ke 
vermin. See Hannes Wl. 261-835 Wary; Parker “Prédie" and 
Letters rom.a Chinese empresi and a Chinese eunuch to the Sipe 
In the Year 1650" in Comemporary Review 1912; Pére e'Ortians 
Betis Barnes Gasctec 3.4394 490 
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Du Halde 1, 487, Macgeuum 524, Cordier " Histice den Chine” 111. 
Od; Anderson "Expedition to western Yamun" 19-20, 

Freact: and Shipbuilding.'—Is 1769 the French obeained greater 
Privileges than the Engfish, such as the right to fy thei fag at Rangoon, 
Dat the brancis soc alter died. aut with the waniny of French intencate 
jh the Far East In the sighteenth century their shipmaighte were 
probably the best im Europe; ata it ls froin them that the Delta recerved 
is Bret lesoas in shipbuilding. Dupleix 1720-54 like! Syriam becatten 

‘was out of the way of the English; he regarded 1s his chief 
shipbuilding centre, because labour and taterial ware cheap, and puasy 
ft ships he seut to trad fn the Red Sea asd Manilla were built there 


tnder French, Eagliah an Armenian contractors, numbering. perhaje 
half dosen. Their'shipe tended to be weak in the keel becuse of 
Seamped construction, but they could be built up to 14000 tons, and 
the cont was only two-thirds of that at Calcutta. Mose were but for 
Mabomedan and Armenian merchants, but they were resold, und seme 
Of the Yorgest found their way into the battle squaitrons of the English 
East tndig Company, “The Euglish javadlers in. 1834. found om the 
Hesks two unfinished frigates of $00 toon each, tilt by a ahipwnght 
Galle Turner for the Imam of Muscat The industry wus killed by 
{he invention of iron ships. See Somnerat (07bs) 11. 43-53 and (1806) 
TIL, 40-3, Syms 217 und 457-60, Contier “La France en Chine” 1. 
Sil apd “Historique abeégé" 6, P1891 Candies “Ley Francais 
en Birmnsie" 39, Haveiock 49, Tront 26, 


‘Therefore Burmese rulers devoutly refrained wom pasiog senterce of 
Aesth, “But shey sald "Let inn travel by the: usual road,” and they 
* Sex pp. 203. 28 Spe pack 
33 
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sit it very olteo—Cromfierd IM. $2, taf, written ia 1826, recon that 
In the Rangood tea, with » population of +8,000, there ware twenty-five 
thirty executions a year, which would ive the present Rangoon, 
ity 340,000 inhabitants no fewer shan Sip exccutiomt a year, 
againat the actual z, See p. 38 


Gwe.'—Two colonies are mentioned, one at Awning village near 
Pega, consisting of Gwe Karens (mannan Il. 383}, and: another at 
‘Okepo in Manialay district (Zany 112. 303). ‘The former ate donliess 
the Sém Kiwe of the Sinmese chronicles, a boorisk follk 3,080 sizong. slid, 
speaking a language distinct from Talaing, foliow the exile Sim Haw 
Buddhaketi to Ayuthia (Weed). The totter are called: simply: Gwe tn 
Heaanna it Konbaungret 7%. cally then Gwe Lara, Lava menting 
Wa; Stott “Burma, a handbook” 181 thinks them Shans Gom Mong 
Kiwi. The kings fad frequently deported Sbans, among other races; and 
seitled them in the plains (pp. 160, 347 above)s Parker: “Burma, 
relations with China!" 75 mentions a Chinese belief that they were 
descended from the retinue of the fugitive emperor Kost; but the mere 
similarity of names teans nothing, and the retin consisting of only 
600-700 people, was practically exterminated (p, 200), 

Price ot Rice.*—Three of these baskets went to an English ship's 
tice bay, which Professor H. Dodwell tells me was at Madras in 1783, 
150-60 Tb. 20 the baiket was evidently mich the mame a the present 
Tiurmese paddy haiket of 46 1h. In £759 the price was fifteen baskets 
to the ripee(Dalrymplel. 110) tn 1798 the pice at the capital, Amara- 
para, wn 1 baskets (each of 16 o1sr = $8 Nx) a rupee, at Rangoon and 
Martaban 4 to 5 baskets (Symee 320). In 1813, during the famine years, 
the price at Amarapura wan Ra 5a basket (SPC despatch $ February 
1813 Caitring to Adam} At the outbreak of war in 4824 the Rangoon 
price was 4 baskets n rupee bot duting the war it was 1, basket 
(Alesunder 21). Oli men in the Hemaila island can remember judy 
selling at 10 baskets a mpec, 


Negrais Massacre.'—Alves? reports are at Dalrymple 1. 343-98- 
The Burmese accoait, Kombmenesst 144-7, overlooking the fact that 
this was in. 1759, four years after Peg had ‘been razed: ani the struggle 
‘was over, aide that Talaing prisoners said they wore receiviig easton 
from the English heretics The king, in the letter sent by Alves 
Watrymplé \. 394) says he is sure the governor of Madras would 
hiever hsye allowed Help to be given to the Talaings, wed Negrale must 
have been acting witbiat orders; the King hail 
Company's organization or the contso} it had 

Sets shee sli: ot er i ice 
angry reprimand ; fier 1755 the Company declared its policy toward 
Alaucgpays, in 1757 it signed a treaty with him, and its officers hind 
‘anders accordingly. The king also believed (Dalrymple 4, 374) thst 

See pps arty ata, ASnep et Seep. 240: 
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Newrais was in contract with the Talilngs to buy tiall their loot; bur 
the English, though capable of baying anything and uicing 0 questions 
84 10 its oFiginy were out for teak and sa forth, nor. the aort of stilt 
Talainge looted. 

‘The Burmese account makes no attempt to conéeal Aluongeayate 
perwonal insistence on. the whole operation, of the mannor in witch it 
was carried out ut a friendly wectiny. doubtless regarding it all as high 
staregy- It is also characteristic that when he had a real grievance, 
4 casus belt, in the fring of the shi 
failed to send a mission demandin i 
yet four years Lares, when even the grievance that existed in hiv mind 
could tave been settled by departmental adjustment, he broke ow into 
Nbolesule murder. His eutocrage included men aiich aa the governor 
‘of Bassein, who made tamestations to: Alves, saying hs merely locked 
fn at the musacre, and, instead of cxying frankly he took a shave of 
the loot, west out of his way to deny that he took any; whee Abes 
found one of the captives’ clothes in Na possession, lie imumabled 
‘wus call taking cate of it for fim” (Dadrympie 1. 558) 

Grave doubts ate raised. to the accuracy of Burmese chronieies for 
‘cifier periods when even such recent events aa these ate so inaccurately 
recorded, Thus Konbsugset 147 ef rejy. pute Lester's embassy ta 
Mynnauny in April1753 or at Rangoon is May #756, whereas it wise 
really in July (757; the Negraia massacre jn. May. 1755, whereas it waa 
‘etially 6 October 1759; Alves! entbassy in August 1735, though it did 
‘not take place sill five yeats Eater in the need neigi September 4760. fe 
nists that an embassy came from the king of Landon town, Kayland, as 
well as fram tie Company; mentions many embassies that did not occur, 
‘omits the firibg of the ships at Runyoon, and the execution of the French 
‘officers nt Syriam, though it mentiona the capture of tula sbipe and crews 
und says that she white gumers at the siege-of Pagu made shells fan 
feopossibity in the East) that they included 200 English arise astfery. 
men, ane that Alausigpays had 5,000 white troops. But there had. never 
bees a fraction of that number iy Ruma, and he cannot have had mare 
‘tian, 300, mostly, the captite French crews When Alves waa allowed 
ocean all the English and Ditch in Burma, the two together wanna 
10 oaly nics 


Chinese War 1763-9.'—See Kumbionese? 425-93, Syinetbo, Crawofind 
A 38a, FA SBengal 1837 Burney “Some uccanint of the ware betwees 
arma and China," McLee 60, Macgowan 5348, Cordier Histon 
sedadrale de la Chine" II. 353, Warry, Parker ® Précts” and Burma, 
relations with China" 83-94. 

‘The account [ have given of tho traders’ disputes does not put the 
Harmese ir the wrong itis the Burmese account. ‘The notes which the 
Emperor recorded om the file show that his designs were imperialistic: he: 
intended to annex Burma end set his nominee on the thrane. 

‘The Chinese were severely handicapped by lick of (opogeephical 


Scr p. 253. 
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{formation One of theie snmies spent two months wandesing hlfodly 
through Moguung and Maknyin when it was angently needed elsewhere. 
"The Chinese genemls stutied the reconts of theit (277 Invasion tut fort 
them useless a3 the place names had changed, REMED iyo Huber" Fin 
Sela dynastie de Pagan "669. The Emperor wrote “ The Barmese cannot 
‘mest even our wreiched Chinese troops jn the open, let alone ir splat 
Manchas, but kno their strenjrh in stockade fighting and in an impossible 
climate.” One Chinese accoimt calls the Burmese “Blackbellies," rofer- 
ring to their tattooed bodies. 

‘Symes 69 sxys the Chinese came with 50,000 men; even thal number 
innst have been a severe test for thelr lines .of communication, sa the 
‘Chinese offical records show that 41,000 was the mucimiim used! In aby 
ove year. The Burmese uccount ‘charnctetistically says: the Chinese 
numbered half'a million, Kondawngsct 486; see note “Numerical, Note” 
P33. 

Wiiat seem to. be the graves of the Manchu generals ean be seen at 
Maingtin near Pyatmgysting (Sakantha) railway station east of Maytnyo, 
see RSASB 1018 23. The Emperor was furious oo finding thit poor 
Mingjui had after all Jost only 15 per cent) of hin then anal could exsily 
have won with a fitle timely support, 

“The stitten terms nay nothiny about bouridaries ; nor lo they inclade 
the suronder of saxeboas by the Chinese, and of prisoners, expecially by. 
the Burmese, two items orally agreed to but not fulfilled. to spite of sub 
sequeat bickering: With their 1787 embuy, however, the Hurmeve sent 
back a few of the surviving senior prisoners, and apparently sotne more it 
later years when the Chinese had released afl Burmese priminers ‘The 
‘wasn why China won so easily in 1287 is that the Pagan Kingdom eas 
Jess powerful than the developed Kingdom of Barma; the fierce young 
‘Alaungpaya dynasty in 1769 had a-much larger area from which to drew 
levies 

‘Shitting Capitals "Each ‘Turkish multao was supposed fo build. a pa 
palace. The Mikados of Japan used regularly to do-s6. In Afica, a 
Baganda king's first duty is to choose the site fora new capital (Roscoe 
300), In Tridia, Alimad! Shab +432-35, having. suflered from illness at 
Kulbarga, perceived that the site was unlucky and moved his capital 
sixty tiles to Bidar ; and in 1569 Akbar, having lost weo children wt Agra, 
decided that it wax inauspicious and moved his capital twenty-three miles 
to Fathpur-Siieri (Vincent Smirk Oxford History of India 278, 351). 
Prejudice against repairing an old howe accounts for the many rained 
houses one sees in Indian towns. The unilerlying belief may be that 
places fike persons; have only a limited share of Jack allotted ta them, 
and it becomes exhazsted after a time. Such reasoning would appeal to 
fan agricultural people like the Burmese who are familar with shifting 
caltivation, system of exhatstion follomed by fallow. 

Admatsteative conditions’ —This vivid account ol the Tal 
‘outbreak at Rafigoon in 1783 i needless to say, from foreign soutees—It 


See p25. "See pat, 
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Gs the qconiat of 4 French naval acer (7 1891 Cocdier Les Francais 
en Birmanis” 32:9). Indeed ic ie only now, itt the latter half of the 
Fightecnih century, when the ourer wield comes into closer contact with 
Burma, that we begin to get some iden of what general conditions were 
like. The following iv ciled from the mctusl words of men belonging to 
six nationalities, differing widely in class and iental vutlook, so that thelr 
consensus is significant. 

‘The people were sober, industrious, kindly and intelligent j yet, owing 
partly to egregious misgovernment, neither their agriculture ‘no? their 
crafisiianship was at a level with their intelligenex : they could nor make 
the simplest things but left them either to be made by fore gn cruftanien auch 
a Manipri captives or to be tmported from tndia." ‘The and wis maisily 
moosapied waste, for wholessle execations, anarchic wars, and the com 
sequent famines, kept the population down to an absurd figure, two 
million (p. 333)'s luckily this scantiness of population caused m high rale 
‘of wages and thus ucted as some check on the tyranny of the xovernment.= 
‘The mines ere undeveloped because the king had no idea of how to 
develop them and yet insisted on keeping them for himself, wishing. hin 
people 10 have nothing beyond the bare necessities of life 

‘Rangoon, which should have been a thriving port, was a half 
torin of 40,000 inhabitants * with at most dozen brick houses"; few 
foreign merchant anve broken men would reside there, because government 
was extortionate and obstructive. Thus in 1812 its governor made 
‘Mahomedan merchant pay swesty thousand cupaes for dating to say that 
hus rival the late governor, might return? Bodawpaya heard that other 
ountties heeame rich by means of companies, He-did not kow what a 
joint-stock company was and took no steps ty Rnd out, He thought it was 
‘2 mnooopoly unit he proceeded to sell every kind of trae, even veyetables 
in the bazaar of his capital, to monopetist regardless of the 
Inlcted in the people by profteers*’ Little business could be done, 
because: everything was tled up in royal orders. Teak shituld have been 
thriving business, yet so litle was exported hit the anonopoly sold far 
conly:three lakhs ; and (twas about. the only thing men could expott, lor 
there were no finished articles ind the export of most nay materials was 
‘probibited.* “Thus, the silk imported overland from China might oot be 
‘oid ont of the country, Jest auiicient should got remain for the clothing af 
the populition j rice, frequently produced to such excess that the combined 
efforts of men and catile could tot conaume if, might vot be exported lest 
the people should starve; gold, silver, money and jewels might not be 
exported Jest the comatry should be impoverished, and ponies could wot be 
exported lest no horse: should be lef. It is therefore handly surprising 
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that trade wus negligible, and one of the 'feuans why the Emperor of 
China abandoaed the 1765-9 war was, ut he oimited Oo the file that 
Burma did little trade, it was mostly seaborne, and what went aver 
lund was so negligible that she wa not worth the expense of further 
campaigns! 

If the people somictimes ad the reputation of being crdel lend 
treacherous, this applied mainly to the vile race of officals who battened 
fon them and corrupted their natural good qualities." For although by 
ature they tended to he free anid manly, the yoretmmcat was as complete 
8 despotisns x ci well be conceived,’ asd the cistoms of the coi ere 
slavish to a degree rare even in Asiaticenurts* Yet in spiteof ite severity, 
‘goverment yas exceptionally inefficient, responsibilty being atifted: from 
fuse person 10 another 40. that even w foyal rier sometime failed to 
‘omimtod attention five miles from the pace? 

Criminal admicistration was severe: Witnesses were fiuble to: be 
tortured in. open court under instructions from the presiding Tadge* A 
(hist was branded on each cheek and with the word “Thief ” on his chest, 
for the first offence ; for the second, his hands were cut off, and for the 
third, be tost his head’; if the amount stolen was Rx 800 or upwards; be 
was beheaded for the frst offence.’ For aggravated offences there was 
variety of piinishments Disembowelling, impaling, burying. alive, 
rowing to tigers, breaking every bane ina man's bady-and teaving fins 
to linger sometimes for u week '—these were saive of the methods in the 
Provinces ; at the capital the executioners were, of course, more ingenious. 

But these punistiments pressed only on the poot. Except treaxon at 
sactilege there was hardly an offence the comeyuences of which could not 
tbe evaded ty those who could affont it ‘Thus a man wae tied to the 
stake und the marksman fred at him four tmer withoot rest; at exch 
hot there wa a. peal of laughter from the crowd ; after the fourth shot he 
was declared invulnerable, pardoned, and employed tn a confidential 
‘capacity by the governor; he bid paid a large umount.” A faourite way 
(of dealing with dacoits was to paint bull's eyes on their bodlem tie thea 10 
a tree, and pnictice markamanship.on thets,!” 

In mpits of the appalling frequency of capital punishment (p. 354), 
crime was rampant, and folk could seldom sleep easily in their beds. Ia 
Rangoon, an important charge always under a picked governor, there were: 
nightly robberies sometimes by gangs of iwenty, and the yoweenor wold 
‘send a senior officer with 309 men to track them down,’ You evuld net 
travel up the Irrawaddy, the great highway of the country, without jrons, 
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ven 2 govemoron the way to courr would be murdered in spite of hie 
ocart of fly men.! The cvil:luw also was severe; not only was 
defaulting debtor linble to enslavement, ut also his wife and sdaughtery 
were-seiced by the creditor and made to eam. money in x brothel® 
A-somaa who owed Rs. 25  upwands nd failed to pay became her 
sroditors slave but the ilebt was cautcelled if she bore him a child.* 

‘The Wnyship boasted of itr wealth and made a great display of 
kenernity in feeding envoys with-re, which cost nothing. It bought 
some fring nd ammunition for the Guard but otherwise had few expenses, 
25 each locality paid for itsown administration and maintained its own 
levy in war-time’ The kiny’s principal expenditure was on trinkets and 
golden vesels bestowed ap piiblic affcers at their elevation to various 
grades of nobility, on gilding the palace, and en offerinye to’ pugodas.* 
The chronicles describe (mages buried in pagodas as being of gold ;, but 
‘Competent observers * srbo saw them being enshrined described thet ae 
trumpery abasns and such ae have come to light are seldom salusble, 

‘The golden court war largely rinse, Its reyenve dil not exceed a fow 
lakhs, perhaps only iro’ againet the present wight hundred ot the 
peuple did not get off so lightly : two lakke was the amount tit reached 
the king, not the amount collected. In a not untyped tance, owt of 
Ra 27,000 colleted, only Rs. 15,000 reathed the treastry, the balance 
RA 2,000 sticking to the hands of the cnllectors® Revere was mich 
hewvier then now. It was uyunlly pad in kind, The amessnent was 
impossible, often Ra too a houwebold * ix an aie wien rice sald at 34 
‘vite (8a Th) for a super :'* in addition there were heavy personal services, 
Of coune the fll assesment was not collected <ave on some special 
emergency ; but what’ wax sollected sufficed to crush people and leave 
them looking shabby." Revenve defaulters fur R& jo anil upwards were 
sold into slavery, but as they were then exempt fom farther taxation, mest 
‘ccisionally preferred to be sold and be tree from further trosble,** 

‘The king’s two lakhs cxtne only from the subject states ann fram seh 
parts of Burma as were directly uuier his auinistrarion. The rest, 
probably the greater part” of Buna, was appropriated to public services 
(em: the Lord White Elephant, the war-boats, the elephants) or to the 
local lors = these fora! loud were, uswally the governors, bu scametimes 
they were non-resident favourites (a whowe case the title mans Veater of 
the fownahip "ia a sadly literal description of their energies. 

‘The tritvate from subject states consisted of fine cloths, shues, goblets, 
‘heel flowers, git candles,!* with « weight of precious metal which satied 
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from sealy half 3 wire of gold * ia the cxte of leading: sxwtmar down co 
some silver in the cise of meweguntamus, The shor im thei tum 
took revenue fromthe sinaller chiels, usually ie) Kind, mich as salt; betel, 
4x0ld washings, or even = specified number of knives.? 

Fief generally fell to those wha were capable of adeuiniatering therm, 
and many governots concealet under their forbidding exterior a real 
nobility of chamcter: but only oo often the selection was mide by 
favouritism and even bribery, for the king Yeas goite capable of gieiay 
harges to anyone who pleased him with a suficiently large preseat 
What might vonceivably happes i inilicate by the (uct that » serrant 
murdered his master, the governor, intending to seize his property s0°us 
‘9 approach the king and buy the province for himself? 

Oificits who were ant importast enough to be aiven fiefs fived by 
siteying on the poor, for they received no salary. A man's whole character 
frequently changed as soon as he attained power,*so miuch aa that the 
governors ad the governed seemed to belong tn two different races® A 
Ponoficial who procured himself a decent compecence by his own enerzy 
took cave to conceal the fact lest he should bring down oa is ead some 
Hrumped up case with » view to confiscating his property." The race 
Possened much natural ingennity, but did not exercise it boraise if a man 
splayed any individia! skit, an official at once pounced down on him and 
soble hin of the fruits of his abot, or seat him tothe palaee fo amass 
the king? 

As in Turkey, men were not allowed 6 bulld Howes of 
‘material lest they shoul! ase them as strongholds for rebellion ;* 80 they. 
lived io disconfort, gening rid of their money quickly on monks aud 
Pagodas, Some of the sunoptnary iaws pressed hard, es far ibetance one 
‘which forbade commoners to wse mowqiito cirtains:* and even people wha 
were cutitlel to decent clothes sometimes wvoided dressing up to theie 
station lest some bloodsucker of an official shoul mspect therm of wealth. 
A poor laborer!” was heard to say “We ate perahing under thls 
overnment ; no security for life. no security for property. x man lx 
Posscsscd of five rupees to-day, and it becomes known, he is robbed of it 
by the greedy authorities tomorrow.” 

‘The people were conatinily rebelling, not hecause they were a bad 
people—they were a good people—but becuse they wert in a sort of 
Slaverj'! and every now and then they would rise agains: it and sell 
their tives slearly; hence the land wax ever m turmoil, and guyemment 
fnstead of heing stable was the prey of dhe strong. Even thotigh 
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the poor sitions, the mee might hinve progressed had. the nobility bees 
Aalleered fo develop, « litle independence anit character's Dot they, fad 
‘no security of tease and were treated in the same way. A commander. 
in.chief, without being allowed to say a word in his defence, was dashed 
face dowmwanis on the pavement of the yaince, men stamped and spat 
upon bir dragged him two miles by the Neir tormenting him with 
penny, tore olit his vitals and Mung him, still consciots, 60 the elephants; 
yetall that the unhappy man kad done was to acknowledge defeat, ask for 
reinforcements, and tell His Majesty that the courtiers hd deceived. him 
by gromly unilerestimating the enemy; and thir happened under a 
‘moreifol king.’ 

‘The court was the most stnpid* and conceited imaginable, und did 
not contait a single man of common understanding jor there were such, 
the was ufraid to show it, for the government was a sanguinary dexpetism.+ 

Remote areas, pethaps the greater pary of the country, ekcaped the 
‘King’s attention; Here rmen breathed mare freely, the good qualities of the 
People asserted themselves, the administration of the local magnates was 
reasonable, and the peasantry were probably mare comfortable than in 
‘snany other countries, sich ax India and the backwant parts of Europe 
where the feudal system hd outlived ite usefulness and had become a0 
instrmment of oppression. But the terrible conditions described above 
‘obinined, probably throayhout the histaric period, along the beaten track, 
‘eg. Bhamo, the capital, 2nd Rangoon j and us these were the mast important 
places in the country, the national life was pollured at the source: The 
reat ings were despotic and cmel because they were grappling with a 
task which was beyond their expacity. The people were taxed bat they 
rere not goremed, for the kings had not the organisation to deal with im 
large area covering the Iirairadsy valley, the Shan states, and sometimes 
‘Arakan and Tenasscrim aswell, The function of goverment is to yovern, 
Dut i was difficnt for the kings to gorern when e0. much of their attention 
wax apent on maintaining theavelyes in pier against endernie rebellion. 


White Elephant.'—White unimalsare olten axcred—forinstanée, white 
horses in Japan, white dogs among the Iroqusis, white bulfaloes among the 
Shue of Ansara, snd white horses among Testonic tribes (c£ pp. 41, 53, 
85, 144, 167, 295, 525) Elephunty because of their awesome size fend 
to be silredl—forfratance i) Hindi eight elephants support the earth 3 
in Afsica, elabotute ritual accompanies elephant huntiagand the Wamlagwe 
tribes believe the elephant 10 be the abode of the su} of theie ancestors. 
“Therefore it jv not surprving to find the white elephant sacred in Enaren, 
southi of Abyssinia, and all over Indo-China. The earliest roention & 
Probably in. Aclian ‘who, writing’ Id 4.0. 200, speak of an Indian ehite 
elephant (“De Avimaliam Natura” 11, 46). The Chiengmai jungles 
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were reputed abundant in white elephants In 134 the Bormese- cour: 
Was exceedingly hurt when Crawfard told them thut dhe king of Siam had 
whiter aod mote vimeres white elephianls than the king of Burma, 
Indeed, whee Enropesns speik of "The Land of the White Elephant’ it 
is to Slam thar they refer, In 1836 the king of Siam spent no fest than a 
quarter of his revenue on his white eleghant. Sex Ranmlarit 
Konbausngueh Jones V. 538, Samuel Smith 41, Sangermane 62:5, BSPC 
despatch 25 September 1812 Canning to Edinonstone, Crawftont 1346-8 
and 255, Yule Mission!” 135, Stray Yoe ch, lira Wither I, 205. Evryel. 
Religion tnd Eihicy 4," Aximnals.” 


Chinese embassies —See Aondoungwt 638 <f frasim; Parker 
“Burma, relations with China" 96-4; Spmee 285; RSASP 1919 18; 
and J4SRemgal 1837 Baroey “Some account of the wars between 
Bums and China!” which gives a detailed account of these embassies: 

it is not likely shat the Yiinnan viceroy represented the gitby be 
tmuperial princesses, Cheating by personation of his master's ram 
daughters (or daughters, ‘p. 291) was high teivan and-his head would 
have suewered for it. “Bodawpaya may. hive willingly: misunderstood 
the interpreters, ss, after the manner of his kind, be had a vorucious 
‘sppetite for self-deception. 

‘The pateats of nobility were doubtless like those (gold phylacteties 
iscsibed Thiryazakyawths) which were bound op the foreheads of 
Havelock an his colleayuer when they vind Ava in t826 (Havelort 360), 
‘The seal of 792 was worth Rs, 9,000, harzly a sum foe which to compromive 
te status of a kingsom, bat the Goldin Paluce was not weilthy. 

The Emperor's lecers were sometimes polite, styling the: King 
“Dirother”; sometimes they wse the haughty language of an overlord 10 
his vassal ‘The King’s 1833 letter sttitiously refrains Grom calling the 
‘Emperor brother anil even omits the polite Aain verb terminations Bhit 
Bodawpays must have made some serious admissions—e. the acceptance 
of the 1762 seal—for the Chinese were able to convince the English Foreign 
‘Office that Burma was tributary, oo that England, as succesit to Burmese 
Fiabilities, consented In the inoperative article 1. of the Anglo. Chinese 
Convention 188 to send decennial tribute of local produce to China, 
‘stipulating only thas the envoys should be of Burmese race, 


Lehtunmiagata When Htuntail 569-82, «traditional chief of Payaan, 
was performing the rite, the oxen shied at bis vestments tappinye in the 
Wind, and dragged the plongh over him so that he died (mannan 1.248). 
‘The ceremony is described at Stray Yoe 255. Conguate itiens onderlie the 
Blessing of the Fieldsand suchlike local rites in Catholic countries. Actyal 
ploughing as in Bors occurs in Siam, in ancient Aitica, and iy Chin 
where che Empesor himself guided the plough and scattered the seed, 
Minilar rites being: performed in each province by the governor (Fraser 
“ Spirite of the Com and Wild" 1.108, 11.14), Again, cxrtain fruits in 


See pao. *See pas: 


POPULAR FEELING 1824 363 


Burma could wot be eaten until the few to ripen was tasted By tho King 
(Bastian IL. 105) 


Popular Feeling.\—{ give a few typical statements hy residents im the 
canary at the time, who mixed with vais classes — 
“Fram the king toa beggur {dhe Burmese) were hot fora war... + A 
‘soldier could be got for five ticala . .. They were very anxious for 
war... they thought that all the world ought to be slaves tw the 
king of Ava and that it was presumption to conten! with bis armice. 
~. . The constant tall of wat in the ears of a people who bad long 
‘been accustamed to a long course of victory and usurpation, inflamed 
‘their ambition and rendered it popular. The report they had henrd 
of the unbounded wealth of Calcutta .. . the general forbearance of 
[the British) Government for a long coiirse of years, interpreted a¢ 
tienidity, all conspired to lead them to the idea that Bengal would 
fall aweasy prey. It was easy to see that the question of the refigees: 
was fast becoming a prétext. . - . A people so uupproackably wrapped 
up in the conceit of thairown superiority and iv a barbarous contempt 
for the rest of mankind. . . . No doabt was entertained of the defeat 
‘of the English ; the only fear... was that the foreigners, hearing of 
the advance of the Bunnese troops, would be 40 alarmed a+ te flee a0 
‘hoard their ships and depart before there would he time to secure them 
ws slaves. ‘Bring for me said a wild young buck of the palace, 
‘six Aalapyus [white strangers) 10 row my boat’ ‘And to me.’ 
said the lady of a cemmcys, ‘send foor white strangers to manage the 
adfairs of iny houseas 1 understand they are trusty servants’ The 
war-bouts in high glee passed our house the soldiers dancing and 
Singing, and exhibiting gestures of the mst joyous Kind, ' Poor 
fellows,’ said we, *you will probably never dance again.’ And it 30 
proved, for few, ifany, ever again saw theirnative home" (Cramysird 
11, appendix 71, 119, 123; Gouger 103, 329; Wayland L337.) 


1 Seep itoy. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


Chiets of Pagan, 


Daren lists of their progenitors at Tagaung and Prome from the ‘inth 
century BC. are given m the chronicles but are here omited us being 
ugatory. Conceivably the three states were contemporary, and. the 
chroniclers arranged the lists consecutively, wishing to portray a cntinabs 
lineage stretching back so divine antiquity: Of the data below’ before 
1044. none are attested and many are improbable, see pp 307-9 
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‘The Dynasty of Pagan 1044-1287, 
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Toungoo Dynasty 4331-1752. 
Copitals—Pegu till 1635, thereafter Ava. 
Minkyinyo chief of Toongeo p. #24 
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Alaungpays Dynasty 1752-1883. 
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Spas = tear ees Cane vara A ey 
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RAJAS OF ARAKAN 38 
Chiets of Hanthawaddy (Pegu)—{cen/inued). 
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‘This fist is hated on that of Phayre who checked several of the 
‘medinval dates by medalliots. The earlier chief, who go ai far back as 
2,666 1c, are omitted ; there ie not much more authority for mast of die 
arlierones below. For the capitals see p. 137. 
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Rajas of Arakas—(continued). 
Rajas of Vevali city 788-1013, 
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Rajas of Arakan— (continued). 
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Ralas of Arakan— (confit). 
Kajaks of Mrokasng (Mranb-a) city 1433-1785—{coatimaed). 
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